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PREFACE, 


&c. See. 


There ate three difficulties in authorship ;-^to 
write any thing worth the publishing — ^to find 
honest men to publish it — and to get sensible men 
to read it. Literature has now become a game ; in 
which the Booksellers are the Kings ; the Critics, 
the Knaves ; the Public, the Pack ; and the poor 
Author, the mere Table, or Thing played upon. 

For the last thirty years, the public mind has 
had such interesting and rapid incidents to wit- 
ness, and to reflect upon, and must now anticipate 
some that will be still more momentous, that any 
thing like dulness or prosing in authorship, will 
either nauseate, or be refused ; the realities of life 
have pampered the public palate with a diet so 
stimulating, that vapidity has now become as insi- 
pid as water to a dram-drinker, or sober sense 
to a fanatic. 

The attempts however of dulness, are constantly 
repeated, and as constantly fail. For the misfor- 
tune is, that the Head of Dulness, unlike the tail of 
the torpedo*, loses nothing of her benumbing and 
lethargising influence, by .reiterated discharges ; 

• See Humboldt’s account of the Gymnotus EleclricuE. 
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horses may ride over her, and mules and asses may 
trample upon her, but with ^n exhaustless and a 
patient perversity, she continues her narcotie opera- 
tions even to the end. In fact, the Press was never 
so powerful in qtutntity, and so weak in quality, as at 
the present day ; if applied to it, the simile of Virgil 
must be reversed, “ Non trunco sedfrondihus efficit 
Umbram.” It is in Literature as in Finance— much 
Paper and much Poverty may co-exist. 

It may Happen that I myself am now com- 
mitting the very crime that 1 think, I am censur- 
ing. But while justice to my readers compels me 
to admit that I write, because I have nothing 
to do, justice to myself induces me to add, that 
I will cease to write the moment • I have nothing 
to say. Discretion has been termed the better 
part of valour, and it is more certain, that dif- 
fidence is the better part of knowledge. Where I 
am ignorant, and know that I am so, I am silent. 
That Grecian gave a better reason for his taci- 
turnity, than most authors for their loquacity, who 
observed, “ What was to the purpose I coidd not 
say ; and what was not to the purpose, 1 would not 
say” And yet, Shakespeare has hinted, that even 
silence is not always “ cotnmendable since it may 
be foolish if we are wise, but wise if we are foolish. 
The Grecian’s maxim would indeed be a sweep- 
ing clause in Literature ; it would reduce many a 
giant to a pigmy ; many a' speech to a sentence ; 
and many a folio to a primer. As the great 
fault of our orators is, that they -get up to make a 
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speech, rather than to speak; so the great error of 
our authors is, that they sit down to make a book, 
rather than to write. To combine profundity 
with perspicuity, wit with judgment, solidity with 
vivacity, truth with novelty, and all of them with 
liberality, who is sufficient for these things ? a very 
serious .question ; but it is one which authors had 
much better propose to themsjelves, before publican 
tion, than have proposed to them, by their editors 
after it. 

I have thrown together, in this work, that which 
is the result of some reading and reflection ; if it 
be but little, I have taken care' that the volume 
which contains it, shall not be large. I plead 
the privilege which a preface allows to an au- 
thor, for saying thus much of myself ; since, if a 
writer be inclined to egotism, a preface is the most 
proper place for him to be delivered of it : for 
prefaces are^not always read, arid dedications 
seldom ; books, says my lord Bacon, should have 
po patrons but truth and reason. Even the at- 
tractive prose of Dryden, could not dignify dedi- 
cations, and perhaps they ought never to be resort- 
ed to, being as derogatory to the writer, as dull to 
the reader, and when not prejudicial, at least super- 
fluous. If a book really wants the patronage of a 
great name, it is a bad book, and if it^ be a good 
book, it wants it not. Swift dedicated a volume 
to Prince Posterity, and there was a manliness in 
the act. Posterity will prove a patron of the 
soundest judgment, as unwilling to give, as un- 
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likely to receive, adulation. Bui posterity is not a 
very accessible personage ; he knows the high 
value of that which he gives, he therefore is ex- 
tremely particular as to what he receives. Very 
few of the presents that are directed to him, reach 
their destination. Some are too ligU, others too 
heavy, since it is as difficult to throw a straw any 
distance, as a ton — 1 have addressed this volume to 
those who think, and some may accuse me of an 
ostentatious independence, in presuming to inscribe 
a book to so small a minority. But a volume ad- 
dressed to those who think, is in fact addressed to 
all the wotld ; for although the proportion of those 
who do think, be extremely small, yet every indiyi* 
dual flatters himself that he is one of the numbe#* 
In the present rage for all that is marvellous and in- 
teresting, when writers of undoubted talent, con- 
sider only what will sell, and readers only what will 
please, it is perhaps a bold experiment to send a 
volume into the world, whose very faults, (manifold 
as I fear they are,) will cost more pains to de^ 
tect, than sciolists would feel inclined to be|tOw, 
even if they were sure of discovering nothing but 
beauties. Some also of my conclusions will no 
doubt be condemned by those who will not take 
the trouble of looking into the j)ostulata ; for the 
soundest argument will produce no more convic- 
tion in an empty head, than the most superficial 
declamation ; as a feather and a guinea fall with 
equal velocity in a vacuum. 

The following pages, suchas they are, have cost 
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me some thought to writer and they may possibly 
cost others Some to read them. Like Demosthenes, 
who talked Greek to the waves, I have continued 
my task, with the hope of instructing others, with 
the certainty of improving myself. “ Labor ipse 
voluptas.” It is much safer to think what we say, 
than to say what we think ; I have attempted both. 
This is a work of no party, and my sole wish is, 
that truth may prevail in the church, and integrity 
in the state, and that in both the old adage may be 
verified, that" the men principle may he the princi- 
pal men!’ Knowledge indeed is as necessary as light, 
and in this coming age most^/h/r/y promises to be 
as common as water, and as free as air. But as it 
has been wisely ordained, that light should have no 
colour, water no taste, and air no odour, so know- 
ledge also should be equally pure, and without ad- 
mixtui'e. If it comes to us through the medium of 
prejudice, it will be discoloured; through the 
channels of custom, it will be adulterated ; through 
the gothic walls of the college, or of the cloister, 
it will smell of the lamp. 

He that studies books alone, will know how 
things ought to be ; and he that studies men will 
know how things are ; and it would have been im- 
possible to have written these pages, without mix- 
ing some what more freely with the world, than in- 
clination might prompt, or judgment approve. For 
observations made in the cloister, or in the desert, 
will generally be as obscure as the one, and as bar- 
ren as the other : but he that would paint with his 
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pen, no less than he that 'iVolild paiiit with his 
pencil, must study originals, and not be-overfear- 
ftd of a little dust. In fact, every author is a fer 
btrtter judge of the pains that his efforts have cost 
him, than any reader Can possibly be ; but to what 
purpose he has taken tho$e pains, this is a question 
op which his readers will not allow the author a 
voice, nor even an opinion ; from the tribunal of 
the public there is no appeal, and it is fit that it 
should be so, otherwise we should not only have 
rivers of ink expended in bad writing, but oceans 
more in defending it ; for he that writes in a bad 
^tyle, is sure to retort in a worse. 

I have availed myself of e»amples both ancient 
and modern, wherever they appeared likely to 
illustrate or strengthen my positions ; but I am 
not so sanguine as to expect that all will draw the 
same conclusions from the same premises. I have 
not forgotten the observation of him who said, that 
" in the same meadow, the ox seeks the herbage ; the 
dog, the hare ; and the stork, the lizard” Times 
also of profound peace and tranquillity are most 
propitious to every literary pursuit. “ Satur est, 
cum dicit Iloratius Euge” We know that Malherbe, 
on hearing a prose work of great merit much ex- 
tolled, drily asked if it would reduce the price of 
bread / iieither was his appreciation of poetry much 
higher, when he observed, that a good poet was of 
no more service to the church or the state, than a 
good player at ninej^J ! 

The anecdotes^ that are interspersed in these 
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pages> ha^e seldoni been cited for their own sake, 
but chiefly for their application, ' 
toTiP iK motpa^iyfjLarci/t*, HOT CAll I see why ^e 
Moralist should be denied those examples so use- 
ful to the Historian. The tbver of variety will be 
fastidious, if he finds nothing here to his taste ; but 
like him who wrote a book “ de omnihua rebus, et 
qu^usdam aliis” I may be perhaps accused of look- 
ing into every thing, but of seeing into nothing. ^ . 

There are two things cheap and common enough 
when separated, but as costly in value, as irresisti- 
ble in power, when eond>ined truth and novelty. 

Their union is like that of steam and of fire, which 
nothing can overcoi^. Truth and novelty, when 
united, must overthrow the whole superincumbent 
pressure of error and of prejudice, whatever be its 
weight ; and the effects will ^ be proportionate to 
the resistance. But the moral earthquake, unlike 
the natural, while it convulses the nations, reforms 
them too. On subjects indeed, on which man- 
kind have been thinking for so many thousands 
of years, it will often happen that whatever is abso- 
lutely new, may have the misfortune to be abso- 
lutely false. • It is a melancholy consideration for 
authors, tha^tbere is very little “ Terra Incognita” 
in literature, and there now remain to us moderns, 
only two roads to success : discovery and con- 
quest. If indeed we can advance any propositions 
that are both true and ncv^ these aie indisputably 
our own, by right of discovery ; and if we can re- 
peat what is old, more brie% and brightly than 
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other^'this also becomes our c^n by right of con* 
quest. The pointed propriety of Pope, was to all 
l^readers originality, and even the lawful posses- 
sors could not always recognize their own proper- 
ty in his hands. Few have borrowed more freely 
than Gray and Milton, but with a princely prodi- 
gality, they have repaid the obscure thoughts of 
others, with far brighter of their own; like the 
ocean, which drinks up the muddy water of the 
rivers, from the flood, but replenishes them with 
the clearest from the shower. These reflections, 
however they may tend to shew the diflicultiieB 
all must encounter, who aim at originality, will 
nevertheless in no wise tend to diminish the num- 
ber of those who will attempt to surmount them 
since " fools rush in, where angels fear to treadl' 
In good truth, we should have a glorious conflagra- 
tion, if all who cannot put fire into their works, 
would only consent to put their works into the fire. 
Butthisisanageofoeconomy, as well as of illumi- 
nation, and a considerate author will not rashly 
condemn his volumes to that devouring element, 
"Jlatnmis emendatioribus” who reflects that the 
Pastry-cook and the Confectioner are sure to put 
good things into his pages, if he fail to-do it himself. 

With respect to the style I have adopted 
in the following sheets, I have jattempted to make 
it vary with the subject ; avoiding all pomp of 
words, where there wa|( no corresponding elevation 
of ideas ; for such turgMity although it may be as 
aspiring as that of thl^ balloon, is also as useless. 
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I have neither spare time for superfluous writing, 
nor spare money for superfluous printing, and 
shall be satisfied, if I have not missed of brightness, 
in pursuit of brevity. It has cost me more time 
and pains to abridge these pages, than to write 
them. Perhaps that is nearly the perfection of 
good writing, which m original, but whose truth 
alone prevents the reader from suspecting that it 
is so : and which effects that for knowledge, which 
the lens effects for the sun-beam, when it con- 
denses its brightness, in order to increase its force. 
How far the following efforts will stand the test of 
this criterion, is not for me to determine : to know 
is one thing, to do is another, and it may be ob- 
served of good writing, as of good blood, that it is 
much easier to say what it is composed of, than to 
compose it. 

Most of the maxims and positions advanced in 
the present volume, are founded on two simple 
truisms, that men are the same; and that the passions 
are the powerful and disturbing forces, the greater 
or the less prevalence of which gives individuality 
to character. But we must not only express clearly 
but think deeply, nor can we concede to Buffon 
that style .a^biie is that quality that will . immorta- 
lize an author. The essays of Montaigne, and the 
Analogy of Butlei^ will live for ever, in spite of 
their style. Style is indeed the valet of genius, 
and an able one too ; bti|^ as the true gentleman 
will appear, even in rags, ck> teue genius will shine, 
even through the coarsest slylb. 
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But above all, I do most earnestly hope, that 
none will accuse me of usurping, on this occasion, 
the chair of the moralist, or of presuming to deli- 
ver any thing here advanced, as oracular, magiste- 
rial, dictatorial, or “ ex cathedrd” I have no opi- 
nions that I would not most willingly exchange 
for truth ; I may be sometimes wrong, 1 may be 
sometimes right ; at all events discussion may be 
provoked, and as this cannot be done without 
thought, even that is a good. I despise dogmatism 
in others, too much to indulge it in myself : I have 
not been led to these opinions by tlie authority of 
great names ; for 1 have always considered rather 
what is said, than who says it ; and the consequence 
of the argument, rather tlian the consequence of 
him who delivers it. It is sufficiently humiliating to 
our nature, to reflect that our knowledge is but as 
the rivulet, our ignorance as the sea. On points of 
the highest interest, the moment we quit the light 
of revelation, we shall find that Platonism itself is 
intimately connected with Pyrronism, and the 
deepest inquiry with the darkest doubt. 

In an age remarkable for good reasoning and 
bad conduct, for sound rules and corrupt manners, 
when virtue fills our heads, but vice our hearts ; — 
when those who would fain persuade us that they 
are quite sure of heaven, appear to be in no greater 
hurry to go there than other folks, but put on the 
livery of the best master only to serve the worst ; 
— ^in an age when modesty herself is more ashamed 
of detection than of delinquency ; when independ- 
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ence of principle, consists in having m principle 
on which to depend ; and free-thinking, not in 
thinking freely, but in free from, thinking ; — 

in an age when patriots will hold any thing, except 
their tongues ; keep any thing, except their word ; 
and lose nothing patiently, except their character; 
' — to improve such an age, must be difficult, to 
instruct it dangerous ; and he stands no chance 
of amending it, who cannot at the same time 
amuse it. 

That author, however, who has thought more 
than he has read, read more than he has written, 
and written more than he h^ published, if he does 
not command success, has at least deserved it. In 
the article of rejection and abridgment, we must be 
severe to ourselves, if we wish for mercy from 
others ; since for one great genius who has written 
a little book, we have a thousand little geniuses, 
who have written great books. A volume, there- 
fore, that contains more words than ideas, like a 
tree that has more foliage than fruit, may suit 
those to resort to, who want not to feast, but to 
dream and to slumber ; — but the misfortune is, that 
in this particular instance, nothing can equal the 
ingratitude of the Public; who were never yet 
known to have the slightest compassion for those 
authors who have deprived themselves of sleep, in 
order to procure it for their readers. 

With books, as with companions, it is of more 
consequence to know which to avoid, than which 
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to chuse ; for good books are as scarce as good 
companions, and in both instances, all that we can 
learn from bad ones, is, that so much time has been 
.worse than thrown away That writer does the 
most, who gives his reader the most knowledge, 
and takes from him the least time. That short 
period of a short existence, which is rationally em- 
ployed, is that which alone deserves the name of 
life ; and that portion of our life is most rationally 
employed, which is occupied in enlarging our 
stock of truth, and of wisdom. I do not pretend 
to have attained this, I have only attempted it. 
One thing I may affirm, that I have first considered 
whether it be worth while to say a thing at all, 
before I have taken any trouble to say it well ; 
knowing that words are but air, and that both are 
capable of much condensation. Words indeed are 
but the signs and counters of knowledge, and their 
currency should be strictly regulated by the capital 
which they represent. 

I have said that the maxims in the following 
pages are written upon this principle — that men 
are the same ; upon this alone it is that the sacred 
maxim which forms the golden hinge of our 
religion, rests and revolves, “ I>o unto thy neigh- 
hour as thou wouMest that he should do unto 
theel' The proverbs of Solomon suit all places 
and all times, because Solomon knew mankind, 
and . mankind are ever the same. No revolu- 
tion has taken place in the body, nor in the mind. 
Four thousand years ago, men shivered with frost. 
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and panted with heat, were cold in their gratitude, 
and ardent in their revenge. — Should my readers 
think some of my conclusions too severe, they will 
in justice recollect, that my object is truth, that my 
subject is man, and tliat a handsome picture cannot 
represent deformity. 

The political principles contained in the follow- 
ing pages, are such, that whoever avows them, will 
be considered a Tory by the Whigs and a Whig 
by the Tories ; for truth, no less than virtue, not 
unfrequently forms the middle point between two 
extremes. Where one party demands too much, 
and the other is inclined to concede too little, an 
arbitrator will please neither, by recommending 
such measures, as would eventually serve both. I 
have however, neither the Jwpe nor the fear, that 
my opinions on politics, or any other subject, will 
attract much attention. The approbation of a few 
discerning friends, is all the reward I wish for ray 
labours ; and the four lines which form the com- 
mencement of my Poem of Hypocrisy” shall 
make the conclusion of this Preface, since the sen- 
timents they contain, are as applicable to prose, as 
to verse. 

Two things there are, corfound the Poet's lays, 

“ The Scholar' scensure-andtke Blockhead’s praise; 

That glowing page with double lustre shines, 

“ When Pope approves, and Dennis damns the littes." 

London, January, \st, 1820. 






REFLECTIONS, 


I. 

It is almost as difficult to make a man unlearn his errors 

as his knowledge. Mai- information is more hopeless 
than non-information; for error is always more busy 
than ignorance. Ignorance is a blank sheet on which we 
may write; but error is a scribbled one on which we must 
first erase. Ignorance is contented to stand still with her 
back to the truth ; but error is more presumptuous, and 
'proceeds in the same direction. Ignorance has no light, 
but error follows a false one. The consequence is, that 
error, when she retraces her footsteps, has farther to go, 
before she can arrive at the truth, than ignorance. 


II. 

WrrH respect to the authority of great names, it 
should be remembered, that lie alone deserves to have any 
weight or influence with posterity, who has shown himself 
superior to the particular and predominant error of his own 
times ; who, like the peak of TenerifFc, has hailed th& intel- 
lectual sun, before its beams have reached the horizon of com- 
mon minds; who, standing like Socrates,, on the apex of wis- 
dom, has removed from his eyes all film of earthly dross, and 
has foreseen a purer law, a nobler system, a brighter order of 
things; in short, a promised land I which, like Moses on 
the top of Pisgah, he is permitted to survey, and antici- 
pate for others, without being himself allowed either to enter^ 
or to enjoy. 
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TO cite the examples of history, in order to animate 
us to virtue, to arm us with fortitude, this it is to call up 
the illustrious dead, to inspire and to improve the living. 
But the usage of those Civilians, who cite vicious authorities 
for \vorse purposes, and enfoi'ce the absurdest practice, by the 
oldest precedent, this it is to bequeath to us as an heir-loom, 
the errors of our forefathers, to confer a kind of immorta- 
lity on folly, making the dead more powerful than time, 
and more sagacious than experience, by subjecting those 
that are upon the earth, to the perpetual mal-government 
of those that are beneath it. 


IV. 

A WRI ITTI more s])Iendid than solltl, seems to think 
that vice may lose half its guilt, by losing all its grossness. 
An idea suggested, perhaps, by the parting anathema, fulmi- 
nated by Gibbon against the fellows of Magdalen ; men, 
be said, in whom were united all the malevolence of monks, 
without their erudition ; and all the sensuiJity of libertines, 
without their refinement.'’ But it woultl be as well perhaps 
for the interests of humanity, if vice of every kind were 
more odious, and less attractive; if she were always ex- 
hibited to us, like the drunken Helot to the youths of 
Sparta, in her true and disgusting shape. It is fitting, that 
what is foul within, should be foul also without. To give 
the semblance of purity to the substance of corruption, is 
to proffer the poison of Circe in a chrystal goblet, and to 
steal the bridal vestments of the virgin, to add more allure- 
ment to the seductive smiles of the harlot. 


V. 

IF those alone who “ sowed the windy did reap the whirl- 
windy"^ it would be well. But the miscliief is, that the blind- 
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ness of bigotry, the madness of ambition, and the inis-cal- 
culations of diplomacy, seek their victims principally amongst 
the innocent and the unoffending. The cottage is sure to 
suffer for every error of the court, the cabinet, or the camp. 
When error sits in the seat of power and of authority, and 
is generated in high places, it may be compared to that 
torrent which originates indeed in the mountain, but commits 
its devastation in the vale. 


VI. 

GREAT minds had rather deserve contemporaneous 
applause, without obtaining it, than obtain, without deserving 
it ; if it follow it is well, but they will not deviate 

to follow it. With inferior minds tlie reverse is observable ; 
so tliat tliey can command tlie flattery of knaves while liv- 
ing, they care not for the execrations of honest men, when 
dead. Milton neitlier aspired to present fame, nor even 
expected it; but, (to use his own words) his high am- 
bition was, ‘‘to leave sometliing so written to after ages, 
that they should not willingly let it die.^^ And Cato finely 
observed, he would much rather that posterity should in- 
quire why no statues were erected to him, than why they 
were ! 


VII. 

AS in agriculture, he that can produce the greatest 
crop is not the best fanner, but he that can effect it with the 
least expense, so in society, lie is not tlie most valuable 
member, w ho can bring about the most good, but he that 
can accomplish it, with the least admixture of concomitant 
ill. For let no man presume to think that he can devise 
any plan of exten|iive good, unalloyed and unadulterated 
with evil. This is tlie prerogative of the godhead alone ? 

C 
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VIII. 

THE inequalities of life are real things, they can 
neither l>e explained away, nor done away; Expellas furca 
iamen usque recurrent?* A leveller therefore has long ago 
been set down as a ridiculous and chimerical being, who, if he 
opuld finish his work to-day, would have to begin it again 
to-morrow. The things that constitute these real inequa- 
lities, are four^ strength, talent, riches, and rank. The 
two former would constitute inequalities in the rudest state 
of nature ; the two latter more properly belong to a state 
of society more or less civilized and refined. I'erliaps the 
whole four are all ultimately resolvible into ])ower. But 
in the just appreciation of this power, men are too apt to 
be deceived. Nothing, for instance, is more common than 
to see rank or riches preferred to talent, and yet notljing is 
more absurd. That talent is of a much higher order of 
power, than riches, mii^ht be proved- in various ways ; 
being so much more indeprivable, and indestructible, so 
much more above all accident of change, and all confusion 
of chance. But the j)eculiar superiority of talent over 
riches, may be best disc*ovcrcd from hence — That the influ- 
ence of talent w ill always be the greatest in that government 
w'hich is the most pure ; while the influence of riches will 
ahvays be tli(‘ jireatestiu that <roverninent which is most cor- 
rupt. So that from the preponderance of talent, \vc may 
always infer the soundness and vigour of the commonwealth ; 
but from the prejx)nderance of riches, its dotage and degene- 
ration. I’hat talent confers an inequality of a much higher 
order than rank, would a))pear from various views 
of the subject, and most particularly from this — many a man 
may justly thank his talent for his rank, but no man 
has ever yet been able to return the compliment, by thank- 
ing his rank, for his talent. When Leonardo da Vinci 
died, his sovereign exclaimed, “ I can make a thousand 
lords, but not one Leonardo.” Ciet^ro observed to a de- 
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generate patrician, I aw. the first of wyfamihj, hnt you are 
the last of your's.'^ And since his time, those who value them- 
selves merely on their ancestry, have been compared to po- 
tatoes, all that is good of them is under the ground ; perhaps 
it is but fair that nobility should have descended to them, 
since they never could have raised themselves to it. 


IX. . 

AN upright minister asks, rvhat recommends a man ; 
a corrupt minister who. 


X. 

THE first consideration with a knave, is how to help 
himself, and the second, how to do it, with an ap[)earance of 
helping you. Dionysius the tyrant, stripped the statue of 
Jupiter Olymplus, of a robe of massy gold, and substituted 
a cloak of wtx)l, saying, gold is too cold in winter, and too 
heavy in summer; — It behoves ns to take care of Jupiter. 


XL 

IF hypocrites go io hell by the road to heaven, we 
may carry on the mctajdior, and add, that as all the virtues 
demand their res[>eeUve tolls, the liypcjcrite has a bye-way to 
av(.id them, and to get into the main road again. And all 
would be well, if ho could escape the last turnpike in the 
journey of lile, where all must pay, where there is no bye- 
path, and where the toll is death. 


XII. 

Tn great matters of public moment, w here botli parties 
arc at a stand, and both are punctilious, slight condescen- 
sions cost little, hnt are worth much. He that yields them 
wise, in as much as he purchases guineas with farthings. 
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A few drops of oil will set the political machine at work, 
when a tun of vinegar would only corrode the wheels, and 
canker the movements. 


XIII. 

WERE wc as eloquent as angels, yet should we 
please some men, some women, and some children much 
more by listening, than by talking. 


XIV. 

WHEN Mahomet forbids his followers the use of 
wine, when the grand Sultan discourages learning, and when 
the Pope denies the scriptures to the kiity, what are we to 
infer from hence ? not the davgeroi the things forbidden, but 
the fears of those that forbid. Mahomet knew that his was 
a faith strictly military, and to be propagated by the sword ; 
he also knew that nothing is so destructive of discipline as 
wine; therefore Mahomet interdicted wine. The grand 
Sultan knows that despotism is founded on the blindness 
and weakness of the governed ; but that learning is light 
and power ; and that the powerful and the enlightened 
make very troublesome slaves ; therefore the Sultan discou- 
rages learning. Leo the Xth knew that the pontifical hie- 
rarchy did support, and was reciprocally supported by a su- 
perstition that was false; but he also knew that the scriptures 
are true, and that truth and falsehood assimilate not ; there- 
fore, Leo withheld the scriptures from the laity. 


XV. 

A WISE minister would rather preserve peace, than 
gain a victory ; because he knows that, even the most success- 
ful war leaves nations generally more jX)or, always more pro- 
fligate than it found them. 7'here are real evils that can- 
not be brought into a list of indemnities, and the deinora- 
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lizing influence of war is not tlie least of them. The tri- 
umphs of truth are the most glorious, chiefly because they 
are the most bloodless of all victories, deriving their 
highest lustre, from the number of the savedy not of the 
slain- 


XVL 

THE great examples of Bacon, of Milton, of New- 
ton, of Locke, and of others, happen to be directly against 
the popular inference, that a certain wildness of eccentricity 
and thoughtlessness of conduct, are the necessarv accom- 
paniments of talent, and the sure indications of genius. 
Because some have united these extravagancies with great 
demonstrations of talent, as a Rousseau, a Chatterton, a Sa- 
vage, a Burns, or a Byron, others, iiiuling it less difficult to 
be eccentric, than to he brilliant, have therefore adopted 
the one, in the hope that the world would give them credit 
for the other. But the greatest genius is never so great, as 
when it is chastised and subdued by the highest reason ; 
it is from such a combination, like tliat of Bucephalus, 
reined in by Alexander, that the most powerful efforts liave 
been produced. And be it remembered, that minds of the 
very higlu'St order, wlio have giv en an unrestrained course 
to their caprice, or to their passions, would have been so 
much higher, by subduing them ; and that so far from pre- 
suming that the world would give them credit for talent, 
on the score of their aberrations and their extravagancies, 
all that they dared hope or exjicct has been, that the world 
would pardon and overlook those extravagancies, on ac- 
count of the various and manifold proofs they were con- 
stantly exhibiting of superior acquirement and inspiration 
We might also add, that the good effects of talent arc uni- 
versal, the evil of its blemishes confined. I'he light and 
heat of the sun benefit all, and arc by all enjoyed ; the spots 
on his surface ore discoverable only to the few. But the 
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lower order of aspirers to fame and talent, liavc pursued 
a very different course ; instead of exhibiting talent in the 
hope that the world would forgive their eccentricities, they 
have exliibited only their eccentricities, in the hope that tlie 
world would give them credit for talent. 


XVII. 

TIIK enthusiast has been aanpared to a man walk- 
ing in a fog ; every thing immediately around him, or in 
contact with liim, appears sufliciently clear and luminous ; 
but beyond the little circle of which he himself is the centre, 
all is mist, and error and confusion. But he liimsell’ is 
nevertlieless as much in the log as his neighliours, all of 
whom have also cantoned out their little Goshens of jier- 
spicacity. 'J otal freedom frjin error is what none of us 
will allow to our reiglibours, liowever we may he inclined 
to flirt a little with such spotless perfection ourselves. Sir 
Richard Steele has o[)berved, that there is tliis differenee 
between the church of Rome and the church oi' England ; 

the one professes to be infallible the other to be never in 

the wrong. Such liigh pretensions are extremely awkward 
wherever the j)oints of (liffereiice happen to be more nu- 
merous than those of agn-ement. A saf er mode of proeecal- 
ing w ould be to jiropose w itii diffidence, to conjecture w ith 
freedom, to examine w ith candour, and to dissent with ci- 
vility; in rebus 7iecessarVis sit nnitas ; in non m ccssfiriis IL 
beralitas ; in omnibus^ chu'ritas. This ought to teach all 
enthusiasts moderation, many of whom begin to make con- 
verts from motives of charity, but conlinue to do so from 
motives of pride ; like some rivers wliich are sweet at tlieir 
source but bitter at their mouth. The fact is, that charity 
is contented wnth exhortation and example, hut pride is not 
to be so easily satisfied. An enthusiast, therefore, ought above 
all things to guard against this error, arising from a mor- 
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bid association of ideas, directed to view and exanaine all 
things through one medium alone. The best intentioned 
may be exposed to this infirmity, and there is one infallible 
symptom of the disorder, which is this : whenever we find 
ourselves more iiielined to lyt^rsccute^ than \.o persuade^ we 
may tlien be certain that our zeal has more of pride in it 
than of charity, that we arc seeking victory rather than 
truth, and are beginning to feel more for ourselves, than 
for our master. To lose our charity in the defence of our 
religion, is to sacrifice the citadel to maintain the outworks ; 
a very imprudent mode of defence. There is an old poet 
who has said, Nullum Nuynen ahest 6i sit Prudentia iecum^ 
but your thorough-paced enthusiast would make a trifling 
alteration in the letter, but a most important one in tlie 
spirit of the line, which he would read thus — Nullum Nu* 
men habes si sit Prudentia tecum/^ 


XVIII. 

IN all societies it is adviscable to associate if possible 
with the highest ; not that the highest are always the best, 
but, because if disgusted there, wc can at any time descend ; 
— but if liegiii ^vith the lowest, to ascend is iinjx)ssible. 
In the grand theatre of human life, a box ticket takes us 
through the house. 


XIX. 

HE that has never suffered extreme adversity, 
knows not the full extent of his own depravation ; and he 
that lias never enjoyed the summit of prosperity, is equally 
Ignorant how far the iniquity of others can go. For our 
adversity will excite temptations in ourselves, our prosperity 
in others. Sir Robert Walpole observed, it was fortunate 
that few men could be prime ministers, because it was for- 
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tunnte that few men could know the abandoned profligacy of 
the human mind. Therefore a beautiful woman, if poor^ 
should use a double circumspection ; for her beauty will 
tempt others, her poverty herself. 


POWER, like the diamond, dazzles the beholder, 
and also the wearer ; it dignifies meanness ; it magnifies 
littleness ; to what is contemptible it gives authority ; to 
what is low, exaltation. To acquire it, appears not more 
difficult than to be disix>ssesscd of it, zchcri acqmrcdy since 
it enables the holder to slilft his own errors on dependants, 
and to take their merits to himself. But the miracle of 
losing it vanishes, when we reflect that we are as liable to 
as to rise, by the treachery of others; and tliat to say 
I am/' is language that has been appropriat(‘d exclusively 
to God ! 


XXI. 

VIRTUE without talent, is a coat of wm//, without 
asicord ; it may indeed defend the wearer, hut will not ena- 
ble him to protect his friend. 


XXII. 

HE that aspires to \yc the head of a party, will find 
it more difficult to please his fru nds than to perjilex his 
foes. He must often act from false reasons which are w eak, 
because he dares not avow the true reasons which arc strong. 
It will be his lot to bo forced on some occasions to give his 
consideration to the wealthy (;r the titled, although tliey may 
be in the wrono;^ and to withhold it from the energetic, but 
necessitous, altfiough they may he in the ritrlU. 'fhere are 
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moments when he must appear to sympathize not only with 
the fears of the brave, but also with the follies of the wise. 
He must see some appearances that do not exist, and be 
blind to some that do. To be above others, he must conde- 
scend at times to be beneath himself, as tlie loftiest trees 
have the lowest roots. But without the keenest circum- 
spection, his very 7'ise will be his ruin. For a masked bat- 
tery is more destructive than one that is visible, and he will 
have more to dread from the secret envy of liis adherents, 
than tlie open liate of his adversaries. Tliis envy will be 
ever near him, but he must not appear to suspect it; it will 
narrowly watch him, but he must not appear to perceive it; 
even when he is anticipating all its elfects, lie must give no 
note of preparation, and in defending himself against it, 
he must conceal both his sword and his shield. Let him 
pursue success as his truest friend, and apply to confidence 
us his ablest counsellor. Subtract from a great man all 
that he owes to opportunity, and all that lie owes to chance, 
all that lie has gained by the wisdom of his friends, and by 
the folly of his enemies, and our Brobdignag will often 
become a Lilliputian. I think it is Voltaire who observes, 
tliat it was \cry fortunate for Cromwell, tliat he appeared 
upon the stage, at the precise moment w'lien the people were 
tired of kings ; and as unfortunate for his son Kicliard, that 
he liad to makegood his pretensions, at a moment when the 
people were equally tired of protectors. 


XXIII. 

ALL poets pretend to write for immortality, but 
the whole tribe have no objection to present pay and ))re- 
sent praise. But Lord Burleigh is not the only statesman 
who Ii as thought one Imndred pounds Uk> much hir a song, 
tliougli sung by Spencer; althoiigli Oliver Goldsinilh is 
the only poet who ever coiisiderod himself to have been 
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overpaid. The reward in this arena is not to the swift, nor 
the prize to tlie strong. Editors have gained more pounds 
by publishing Milton's works, than he ever gained pence 
by writing llieni ; and (Jarrick has reaped a richer harvest 
in a single night, by acting in one play of Shakespeare's than 
that poet liiinself obtained by the genius which inspired the 
whole of them. 


XXIV. 

AVARICli begets more vices than Priam did cliil- 
dren, and like Priam survives them all. It starves its keepc'r 
to surfeit those who wish him dead ; and makes him submit 
to more mortifications to lose heaven, tlian tlie martyr un- 
dergoes to gain it. Avarice is a passion full of j)ara(lox, a 
madness full of method ; for althougli tlie miser is the most 
mercenary of all beings, yet he serves the worst mastia* 
more faithfully than some christians do the best, and will 
take nothing for it. He fulls down and worships the god 
of this world, but will have neither its p)nips, its vanities, 
nor its pleasures, for his trouble. lie begins to accumulate 
treasure as a ?neau to happiness, and by^ a common but 
morbid association, he continues to accumulate it as an end. 
He lives [KX)r, to die rich, and is the mere jailor ol* his 
house, and the turnkey of his wealth. Impoverished by 
his gold, he slaves harder to imprison it in his chest, than 
his brother slave to liberate it fn)m the mine. The avarice 
of the miser may be termed the grand sepulciire of all his 
other passions, as they successively decay. But unlike 
other tombs it is cnlarg(‘d hy repletion^ and strengthened 
by age. This latter paradox so peculiar to this passion, 
must be ascribed to that love of power so inseparable from 
the human mind. There arc three kinds of powTr— wealth 
strength, and talent ; but as old age always weakens, often 
destroys the two latter, the aged are induced to cling with 
the greater avidity to the former. And the attachment of 
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the aged to wealth, must be a growing and a progressive 
attacliment, since such arc not slow in discovering that 
those same ruthless years which detract so sensibly from 
the strength of their bodies, and of their minds, serve only 
to augment and to consolidate the strerigtli of their purse. 


XXV. 

MEN will wrangle for religion ; write for it; fight 
for it; die for it; any thing but live lor it. 


XXVJ. 

IIONOUIl is unstable, and seldom the same ; for 
she feeds upon o{)inion, and is as fickle as her food. She 
builds a lofty structure on the sandy foundation of the 
esteem of those, who are of all beings the most subject to 
cliange. But virtue is uniform and fixeil, because she l(K)ks 
for approbation only from Him, who is the same yesterday 
—to-day —and for ever. Honour is most capricious in 
her rewards. She feeds us witli :iir, and often pulls down 
our house to build our monument. She is contracted in 
her views, in as much as her hopes are rooted in earth, 
boundt'd by time, terminated by death. But virtue ivS en- 
larged and infinite in her hopes, in as much as they extend 
beyond present things, even to eternal ; this is their j)ro- 
per sphere, and tlicy will ecasc only in the reality of deatli- 
less enjoyment. In the storms and in the tempests of life, 
honour is not to be depended on, because she herself par- 
takes of the tumult; she also is buffeted by the wave, and 
borne along by the whirlwind. But virtue is above tlie 
storm, and lias an anchor sure and stedfast, l)ccause it is 
cast into licaven. The noble Brutus worsliipped honour, 
and in his zeal mistook her for virtue. In the day of trial he 
found her a shadow and a name. But no man can pur- 
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chase his virtue too dear ; for it is the only thing whose 
vdlue must ever increase with the price it has cost us. Our 
integrity is never worth so much, as when we have parted 
with fmr all to keep it. The Pagans (says Bayle), from the 
obscurity wherein they lived as to another life, reasoned 
very inconsequentially on the reality of virtue. It belongs 
to Christians alone to argue upon it aright ; and if those 
good things to come, which the scripture promises the faith- 
ful, were not joined to the desire of virtue, that, and inno- 
cency of life, might be placed in the number of those things 
on which Solomon pronounced his definitive decree, vanity 
of vanities^ all is vanity H 


XXVIL 

MODERN reformers arc not full}^ aware of the 
difficulty they will find to make converts, when that period 
which they so fondly anticipate shall arrive: an ara of 
universal illumination. They will then experience a simi- 
lar rebuff, with those wdio now attempt to make proselytes 
amongst the Jews. These cunning descendants of Laban 
shrewdly reply, pray would it not be better for you Chris- 
tians, first of all to decide amongst yourselves what Christi- 
anity is, and when that important point is fully settled, then we 
think it w ill be time enough for you to begin your attempts 
of converting others. And the reasoning and enlightened 
inquirer w ill also naturally enough demand of the reformist, 
w hat is reformation ? This he will find to be almost as va- 
rious as tile advocates for it. The thorough-paced and 
Unitarian reformer, who thinks one year a sufficient period 
for a parliament, in order to bring in another unity still 
more absurd and dangerous, the majesty of the people, one 
and indivisible, must be at irreconcileable issue with the 
Trinitarian reformer, who advocates triennial parliaments, 
and who has not lost his respect for tliat old and orthodox 
nssociation of King, Lords and Commons. And in poli- 
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tics, as in religion, it so happens that we have less charity, 
for those who believe the half of our creed, than for those 
that deny the whole of it, since if Servetus had been a Mo- 
hammedan, he would not^h^ve been burnt by Calvin. 
There are two parties therefore, that will form a rent in the 
Babe! building of Reform, which unlike that of the temple, 
will not be confined to the vail, but will in all probability 
reach the foundation. 


XXVIII. 

TIM ES of general calamity and confusion, have ever 
been productive of the greatest minds. The purest ore is 
produced from the hottest furnace, and tlic brightest thun- 
derbolt is elicited from the darkest storm. 


XXIX. 

HYPOCIirrES act by virtue, like Numa by his 
shield. They frame many counterfeits of her, with which 
they make an ostentatious parade, in all public assemblies, 
and processions; but the original of wliat they counterfeit, 
and which may indeed be said to have fallen from hcuicny 
they produce so seldom, that it is cankered by the rust of 
doth, and useless from non-aj)plication. 


XXX. 

TIIl^ wealthy and tlie noble, when tliey expend large 
Slims in decorating their houses with the rare and costly ef- 
forts of genius, with busts from the chisel of aCanova, and 
with carUMHis from the pencil of a Raphael, are to be com- 
mended, if they do not stand still hcrCj but go on to l)estow 
some j)ains and cost, that the master himself be not infe- 
rior to the mansion, and that the owner be not the only 
thing that is little, amidst every thing else that is great 
The house may draw visitors, but it is the possessor alone 
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that can detwn them. We cross the Alps, and after a sliort 
interval, we are glad to return ; — we go to see Italy, not 
the Italians, - . ^ # 

WSS-i 


XXXI. 

PUBLIC events of moment, when deeply and fully 
considered, are the fertile womb of political maxims, which 
ought to contain the very soul of the moral of history ; and 
then they are imperishable, and indestructible, worthy of 
being resorted to as a tower of strength in the storm, and 
spreading their effulgence over the tide of time, as a beacon 
in the night. 


XXXII. 

SECRECY of design, when combined with rapidity 
of execution, like the column that guided Israel in the de- 
sert, becomes a guardian pillar of light and fire to our 
friends, a cloud of overwhelming and impenetrable darkness 
to our enemies. 


XXXIII. 

“ FELIX qncjn faciunt alicna pcricula cautum^^ this 
is well translated by some one who observes that it is far 
better to Ixjrrow experience than to buy it. He that sympa- 
thizes in all the happiness of (Hhers, jicrliaps himself enjoys 
the safest liappiness, and lie that is warned by all the 
folly of others, has per!ia[)S attained the boundeet wiedom. 
But such is the j)ur])lind egfitisin, and the suicidal selfish- 
ncss of rnankirul, that things so desirable arc seldom pur- 
sued, things so acce.ssible, seldom attained. That is indeed a 
twofold knowledge, whicli profits alike by the folly of the 
foolish, and the wisdom of the wise; it is both a shield and a 
sword ; it borrows its security from the darkness, and its con- 
fidence from the light. 
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XXXIV. 

DEFENDIT nnmerus^ is the maxim of the fool- 
ish ; Dcpcrdlt ■Jiumcrus^''' of the wise. The fact is, that 
an lionest man will continue to he so, tlioiigli surrounded 
on all sides by rogues. The whole world is turned upside 
down once in every twenty-lbur hours; yet no one, thinks 
ol’ standing upon his head, rather than on his heels. He 
that can be honest, only because every one else is honest, 
or good, only because all around him are good, might 
have continued an angel, if he had been born one, but being 
a man he will only add to tliat numberless^ wdio go 

to hell for the bad things they have do7u\ and for the good 
things which they intoidcd to do. 


XXXV. 

dllE sun should not^set upon our anger, neither 
should he rise upon our confidence. We should forgive 
freely, hut forget rarely. I will not be revenged, and this 
I owe to iiiy enemy; but I will remember, and this I owe to 
my self. 


XXXVI. 

IdlE drafts which true genius draws upon poste- 
rity, although they may not always he honoured, so soon 
as they are due, are sure to be paid with compound interest, 
in the end. Milton's expressions on his right to this re- 
muneration, constitute some of the finest efforts of his 
mind. He never alludes to these high pretensions, but he 
appears to be animated by an elocjueiice, which is at once 
both the plea and the proof of their justice; an eloquence, 
so much above all jircsent aiul all perishable things, that, 
like the beam of the sun, it warms, w hile it enlightens, and 
as it descends from lu aven to earth, raises our thoughts 
from earth to heaven. When the great Kepler had at 
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length discovered the harmonic laws that regulate the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, he exclaimed, Whether my 
discoveries will be read by posterity, or by my contempora- 
ries, is a matter that concerns ^/le/n, more than me. I 
may well be contented to wait one century for a reader, when 
God himself, during so many thousand years, has waited lor 
an observer like myself. 


XXXVIl. 

AMBITION is to the mind, what the cap is to the 
falcon ; it bUmU us first, and then compels us to tower, by 
reason of our blindness. But alas, when we are at the 
summit of a vain ambition, we are also at the depth of 
real misery. Wc are placed where lime cannot imj)rove, 
but must impair us ; wlierc chance and change cannot be- 
friend, but may betray us; in short, by attaining all we 
wish, and gaining all we want, \ve liave only reached a 
pinnacle, where we liave nothing to hope, but every thing 
to fear. 


XXXVIII. 

WE should justly ridicule a general, who, just be- 
fore an action, should suddenly disarih his men, and putting 
into the hands of all of them, a bible, should order them, 
thus equipped, to march against the enemy. Here, we 
plainly see the folly of calling in the bible to support the 
sword ; but is it not as great a folly to call in the sword to 
support the bible ? Our saviour divided force from reason, 
and let no man presume to join what Go<l hath put asunder. 
When we combat error with any other wcajion than argu- 
ment, we err more than those whom w e attack. 
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WE follow the world in approving others, but we go 
before it in approving ourselves. 


XL. 

NONE are so fond of secrets as those who do not 
mean to keep them ; such persons covet secrets, as a spend- 
tliriit covets money, for the purpose of circulation. 


XLI. 

THAT knowledge which a man may acquire only 
by travelling, is often too dearly bought. The traveller 
indeed may be said to fetch the knowledge, as the 
merchant the wares, to be enjoyed and applied, by 
those who stay at home. A man may sit by his own fire- 
side, be conversant with many domestic arts and general 
sciences, and yet have very correct ideas of the manners, 
habits, and customs of oilier nations. While on the con- 
trary, he that has spent his whole life in travelling, who, 
like Scriblerus, has made his legs his compasses^ rather than 
his judgment, may live and die a thorough novice in all 
the most important concerns of life ; like Anson, he may 
have been round the world, and over the world, without 
having been in the world; and die an ignoramus, even 
after having performed the seven journeys between the holy 
hills ; swept the Kaaba with a silver besom ; drank of the 
holy waters of the Zemzem ; and traced the source of the Nile, 
and the end of the Niger. 


XLII. 

IT is an observation of the late Lord Bishop of 
Landaff, that there are but two kinds of men, who succeed 

D 
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as public characters, men of no principle, but of great 
talent, and men of no talent, but of one principle, that of 
obedience to their superiors. In fact there will never be a 
deficiency of this second class ; persons who, like Dodding- 
ton, have no higher ambition than that of sailing in the 
wuke of a man of first rate abilities; ‘‘ I told the duke of 
Newcastle, says he, (in the account he gives us of himself, in 
his Diary,) that it must end one way or the other, and must 
not remain as it was ; for I was determined to make some 
sort of figure in life. I earnestly wished it might be under 
his protection, but if that could not be, I must make some 
figure; what it would be I could not determine yet, I 
must look around me a little, and consult my friends, but 
some figure I was resolved to make.^* Indeed, it is lament- 
able to think, what a gulph of impracticability must ever 
separate men of principle, whom offices xeant^ from men of 
no principle, who want offices. It is easy to see that a 
Hampden, or a Marvell, could not be connected for one 
hour, with a Walpole^, or a Mazarin. Those who would 
conscientiously employ power for the good of others, de- 
serve it, but do not desire it; and those who could em- 
ploy it for the good of themselves, desire it, but do not de^ 
serve it. 


XLIII. 

IT is more easy to forgive the weak, who have in- 
jured us, than the powerful whom we have injured. That 
conduct will be continued by our fears, which commenced 
in our resentment. He that has gone so far as to cut the 
claws of the lion, will not feel himself quite secure, until he 
has also drawn his teeth. The greater the power of him 

• It is but justice to say of this great minister, who went such length^ 
in corru{)ting others, that there were some instances, in which he was 
himself incorruptible. He refused the sum of sixty thousand pounds, 
which was offered him to save the life of the earl of Derwent water. 
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that is injured, the more inexpiable and persevering must 
be the ctibrts of those, who have begun to injure him. 
Therefore a monarch, who submits to a single insult, is 
half dethroned. When the conspirators were deliberating 
on the murder of Paul Petrowitz, emperor of Russia, a 
voice was heard in the anti-chamber, saying, ‘‘ you have 
broken the you had better make the omlcV* 


XLIV. 

THAT cowardice is incorrigible, which the love of 
power cannot overcome. In the heat and frenzy of the 
French revolution, the contentions for place and power, 
never sustained the smallest diminution ; appointments and 
offices were never pursued with more eagerness and in- 
trigue, than when the heads of those w’ho gained them, 
had they been held on merely by pieces of sticking plaister, 
could not have sat more loosely on their shoulders. Dema- 
gogues sprung up like mushrooms^ and the crop seemed to 
be fecundated by blood ; although it repeatedly happened 
that the guillotine had finished the favourite, before the 
plaistercr had finished the model, and that the original was 
dcad^ before the bust was dry. 


XLV. 

A MAN may arrive at such power, and be so suc- 
cessful in the application of it, as to be enabled to crush 
and to overwhelm all his enemies. But a safety, built upon 
successful vengeance, and established not upon our love, 
but upon our fear, often contains w ithin itself the seeds ot 
its own destruction. It is at best a joyless and a precari- 
ous safety, as short-lived as that of some conquerors, who 
have died from a pestilence, excited by the dead bodies of 
the vanquished. 
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XLVI. 

MANY men fail in life, from the want, as they are 
too ready to suppose, of those great occasions wherein they 
might have shewn their trust-worthiness, and their inte- 
grity. But all such persons should remember, that in 
order to try whether a vessel be leaky, we first prove it 
with •watery before we trust it with wine. The more mi- 
nute, trivial, and we might say vernacular opportunities of 
being jOst and upright, are constantly occurring to every 
one; and it is an unimpeachable character in these lesser 
things, that almost invariably prepares and produces those 
very opportunities of greater advancement, and of higher 
confidence, whicli turn out so rich a harvest, but which 
those alone are permitted to reapy who have previously 
sown. 


XLVII. 

OF all the passions, jealousy is that which exacts 
the hardest service, and pays the bitterest wages. Its service 
is — to watch the succe^^ of our enemy, -its wages — to l)e 
sure of it. 


XLVIII. 

PEDANTRY prides herself on being lorong by 
rules ; while common sense is contented to be righty with- 
out them. The former would rather stumble in following 
the dead, than walk upright by the profane assistance of 
the living. She worships the mouldering mummies of an- 
tiquity, and her will is, that they should not l)e buried, but 
embalmed. She would have truth herself bow to the autho- 
rity of great names; while common sense would have great 
names lw)w to the authority of tnith. Folly disgusts us 
Jess by her ignorance, than pedantry by her learning ; siix c 
she mistakes the nonage of things for their virility ; 
her treed is, tliat darkness is increased, by the accession oi 
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light; that the world grows younger by age; and that 
knowledge and experience are diminished^ by a constant and 
uninterrupted accumulation. 


XLIX. 

THERE is but one pursuit in life which it is in 
the power of all to follow, and of all to attain. It is sub- 
ject to no disappointments, since he that perseveres, makes 
every difficulty an advancement, and every contest a victory ; 
and this is the pursuit of virtue. Sincerely to aspire after 
virtue, is to gain her, and zealously to labour after her 
wages, is to receive them. Those that seek her early, will 
find her before it is late ; her reward also is with her, and 
she will come quickly. For the breast of a good man is a 
little heaven commencing on earth ; where the Deity sits 
enthroned with unrivalled influence, every subjugated pai- 
bion, like the wind and storm, fulfilling his word.’' 


L. 

EVEN human knowledge is permitted to approxi- 
mate in some degree, and on certain occasions, to that of 
the Deity, it’s pure and primary source ; and this assimi- 
lation is never more conspicuous that when it converts evil^ 
into the means of producing its opposite good^ What 
for instance appears at first sight to be so insurmountable 
a barrier to the intercourse of nations as the ocean ; but 
science has converted it into the best and most expeditious 
mean, by which they may supply their mutual wants, and 
carry on their most intimate communications. What so 
violent as steam ? and so destructive as fire ? What so un- 
certain as the wind ? and so uncontrolablc as the wave ? 
vet art has rendered these unmanageable things, instrumen- 
tal and subsidiary to the necessities, the comforts, and even 
the elegancies of life. What so hard, so cold, and so in- 
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sensible as marble ? Yet the sculptor can warm it into life, 
and bid it breathe an eternity of love. What so variable 
as colour ? so swift as light ? or so empty as shade ? Yet the 
pencil of a Raphael can give these fleeting tilings, both a body 
and a soul ; can confer upon them an imperishable vigour, 
a beauty that increases with ngr, and which must con- 
tinue to captivate generations. In short, wisdom can draw 
expedient from obstacle, Invention from difficulty, safety 
from danga", resource from sterility, and remedy from 
poison. In her hands all things become beautiful, by their 
adaptment ; subservient by their nsc ; and salutary by their 
application. 


LI. 

AS there are none so weak, that w^e may venture to 
injure them with impunity, so there are none so lowy that 
they may not at some time be able to repay an obligation. 
Therefore what benevolence would dictate, prudence would 
confirm, t or he that is cautious of insulting tlie weakest, 
and not above obliging tlie low'est, will have attained such 
habits of forbearance and of complacency, as will secure him 
the good-will of all that are beneath him, and teach him how 
to avoid the enmity of all that are above him. For he tliat 
would not bruise even a worm, will be still more cautious how 
he treads upon a serpent. 


LII. 

THE only things in whicli we can be s*ud to have 
any property, are onr actions. Our thoughts may be Lad, 
yci produce no jxjison, they may be good, yet j)roduce no 
fruit. Our riches may be taken from us by misfortune, our 
reputation by malice, our spirits by calamity, our health by 
Usease, our friends by death. Hut our actions must follow 
js beyond the gi*aN c ; with respect to them alone^ we can- 
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not say that we shall carry nothing with us when we die, 
neither that we shall go naked out of the world. Our ac- 
tions must cloathe us with an immortality loathsome, or glo- 
rious: These arc the only titledeeds of which we cannot 
be disinherited ; they will have their full weight in the 
balance of eternity, when every thing else is as nothing ; 
and their value will be confirmed and established by those 
two sure and sateless destroyers of all other earthly things, 
—Time— and Death. 


LIII. 

HE that abuses his own profession, will not patiently 
bear with any one else who does so. And this is one of 
our most subtle operations of self-love. For when we abuse 
our own profession, we tacitly except ourselves ; but \\ hca 
another abuses it, we are far from being certain that this is 
the case. 


LIV. 

THERE arc minds so habituated to intrigue and 
mystery in themselves, and so prone to expect it from others, 
that they will never accept ol*a plain reason for a plain fact, 
if it be possible to devise causes for it that are obscure, 
farfetched, and usually not zvorth the carriage. Like the 
miser of Berkshire, who would ruin a good horse to escape 
a turnpike, so these gentlemen ride their highbred theoi ies 
to death, in order to come at truth, through byepaths, 
lanes, and alleys; while sheherself is jogging quietly along, 
upon the high and beaten road of common sense. The 
consequence is, that those who take this mode of arriving 
at truth, are sometimes before her, and sometimes behind 
her, but very seldom with her. Thus the great statesman 
who relates the conspiracy against Doria, pauses to delibe- 
rate upon, and minutely to scrutinize into divers and sundry 
errors committed, and opportunities neglected, whereby he 
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would wish to account for the total failure of that spirited 
enterprise. But the plain fact was, that the scheme had 
been so well planned and digested, that it was victorious in 
every point of its operation, both on the sea and on the 
shore, in the harbour of Genoa, no less than in the city, 
until that most unlucky accident befel the Count de Fies- 
que, who was the very life and soul of the conspiracy. In 
stepping from one galley to another, the plank on which 
he stood, upset, and he fell into the sea. His armour hap- 
pened to be very heavy — the night to be very darle — the 
water to be very deep — and the bottom to be very muddy. 
And it is another plain Jact^ that water, in all such cases, 
happens to make no distinction whatever, bctueen a con- 
queror and a cat. 


LV. 

IN the tortuous and crooked policy of public af- 
fairs, as well as in the less extensive, but jx^rhaps more in- 
tricate labyrinth of private concerns, there are trvo evils, 
which must continue to be as remediless as they arc unfor- 
tunate ; they have no cure, and their only palliatives are 
diffidence and time. They are these — The most candid 
and enlightened, must give their assent to a probable false- 
hood, rather than to an improbable truth ; and their esteem 
to those who have a reputation, in preference to those who 
deserve it. 


LVI. 

HE that acts towards men, as if God saw him, and 
prays to God, as if men beared him, although he may not 
obtain all that he asks, or succeed in all that he undertakes, 
will most probably deserve to do so. For with respect to his 
actions to men, however he may fail with regard to otliers, 
yet if pure and good, with regard to himself and his highest 
interests, they cannot fail ; and with respect to his prayers 
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to God, although tliey cannot make the Deity more xoilling 
to give, yet they will and must make the supplicant, more 
xvorthy to receive. 

LVIL 

WE did not make the world, we may mend it, and 
must live in it. We shall find that it al)ounds with fools, 
who arc too dull to \)c employed, and knaves who are too 
sharp. But the compound character is most common, 
and is that with which we shall have the most to do. As 
he that knows how to put proper words in proper places, 
evinces the truest knowledge of books, so he that knows 
how to put fit persons in fit stations, evinces the truest 
knowledge of men. It was observed of Elizabeth, that 
she was weak herself, but chose wise counsellors ; to which 
it was replied, tliat to chuse wise counsellors, was, in a 
prince, tlie highest wisdom. 

LVIII. 

IF all seconds were as averse to duels as tlieir princi- 
pals, very little blood would be shed in that way. 

LIX. 

IF we cannot exhibit a better life than an atheist, we 
must be very bad calculators, and if v/c cannot exhibit a 
better doctrine, we must lx? still worse reasoners. Shall we 
then burn a man, becaCisc he chooses to say in his heart there 
is no God ? To say it in his heady is incompatible perhaps 
with a sound state of the cerebellum. Rut if all who wished 
there were no God, believed it too, we should have many 
atheists. He that has lived without a God, would be very 
happy to die without one ; and he that by his conduct has 
taken the word not out of the commandmentSi would most 
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willingly insert it into the creed. Thou s/ial^ kill, and thou 
s/iaU commit adultery, would be very conveniently sup- 
ported, by, “ I do believe in God/’ But are we to burn 
a man for so absurd a doctrine? Yes, says the zealot, for 
fear of his making proselytes. That he will attempt to 
make prosclvtes I admit, even to a system so fatherless, 
80 forlorn, and so gloomy ; and he will attempt it, on the 
same principle which causes little children to cry at night 
for a bedfellow, he is afraid of being left alone in the dark ! 
But to grant that he will be successful in his attempt to 
convert others, would be to grant that he has some reason 
on his side ; and we have yet to learn that reason can be 
consumed by fire, or overwhelmed by force. Wo will burn 
him then for the sake of example. But his example, like 
his doctrine, is so absurd, that, let him alone, and none will 
follow it. But by burning him, you yourselves have set a 
most horrid example ; which the innumerable chamj)ion.s of 
bigotry and of fanaticism have follow ed, and will follow 
whenever and wherever they have power to do so. By 
burning an atheist, you have lent importance to that which 
was absurd, interest to that which was forbidding, light to 
that whicli was the essence of darkness. For atheism is a 
system which can communicate neither warmth nor illu- 
mination, except from those faggots which your mistaken 
zeal has lighted up for its destruction. 


LX. 

THERE are some who affect a want of affectation, 
and flatter themselves that they are alx)vc flattery ; they are 
proud of being thought extremely humble, and would go 
round the world to punish those who thought tliem capable 
of revenge ; they are so satisfied of the suavity of their 
own tcnij^er, that they would quarrel with their dearest be- 
nefactor only for doubting it. And yet so very blind art* 
all their aajuaintance, to these their numerous qualifica- 
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lions and merits, that the possessors of them invariably 
discover, when it is too late, that they have lived in the 
world without a single friend, and are about to leave it, with- 
out a single mourner. 


LXI. 

THEY that are in power should be extremely 
cautious to commit the execution of their plans, not only 
to those who are aWc, but to those who are willing; as 
servants and instruments it is their duty to do their best, 
but their employers are never so sure of them, as when 
their duty is also their i^leamre. 1 o commit the execution 
of a purpose, to one who disapproves of the plan of it, is to 
employ but one third of the man ; his heart and his head are 
against you, you have commanded only his hands. 


LXII. 

IT is far more safe to lower any pretensions that a 
woman may aspire to, on the score of her virtue, than those 
dearer ones which she may foster on the side of her vanity. 
Tell her that she is not in the exact road to gain the ap- 
probation of angels, and she may not only hear you with 
patience, but may even follow your advice ; but should you 
venture to hint to her, that she is equally unsuccessful in all 
her methods to gain the approbation of men^ and she will 
pursue not the advice, but the adviser, certainly with scorn, 
probably with vengeance. 


LXIIL 

THERE is a certain constitution of mind, which, 
of all others, is the most likely to make our fortunes, if 
combined with talent, or to mar them, without it ; — for the 
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errors of such minds are few, but fatal. I allude to those 
characters, who have a kind of mathematical decision 
about them, which dictates that a straight line is the shortest 
distance l)ctwecn any two points, and that small bodies 
with velocity, have a greater momentum than large masses 
without it. Thus they would rather use a cannou ball, 
than a battering ram. With such minds to resolve and to 
act is instantaneous ; they seem to precede the march of 
time ; to foresee events, in the chrysalis of their causes ; 
and to seize that moment for execution, which others waste 
in deliberation. Cromwell * had much of this decision in 
the camp, but in the church, hypocrisy asserted her domi- 
nion, and sometimes neutralized his moral courage, never 
his physical; for he always fought, with more sincerity 
than he prayed. Cardinal de Retz carried this energy and 
promptitude into every department of his career : the 
church, the camp, the council, and the court; but, like 
Charles the Xllth, he had always more sail than ballast, 
and after the most hair-breadth escapes, was shipwrecked 
at last. Napoleon had more of this promptitude of deci- 
sion, than any other character, ancient or modern. Even 
his ablest generals were often overwhelmed with astonish- 
ment at the result of his simultaneities. Kleber designated 
inm, as a chief, who had two faults, that of advancing, 
without considering how he should retreat ; — and of 
seizing, without considering bow he should retain. It 
was absolutely necessary for such a man to wear 

his heart in his hcad^ for he invariably sacrificed 
bkxxl to time, and means to the end. If tlie wrong path 
happened to be the shorU$U that made it the right ; and he 

• Cromwell is thus described by his confidential physician George 
Bale : A perfect master of all the arts of simulation, and of dissimula- 
tion ; who, turning up the whites of his eyes, and seeking the Lord with 
pious gestures, will weep and pray, and cant most devoutly, till an op- 
portunity eflers of dealing his dupe a knock-duwn blow under the short 
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anticipated an acquittal, by securing a conquest. lie in- 
vaded France with sixty men, and for a time succeeded; 
but this desperate measure would not have been necessary, 
if the same promptitude of action which caused this latter 
attempt to succeed, had not most miserably failed on a 
former one. He had said, Let war feed war it did 
so, and Russia spread her table-cloth of snow, to receive 
the fragments of the feast. Rut all this energy, and all this 
talent, were clouded by a total want of principle ; he knew 
that he had none himself, and here he was always right', 
but he concluded that all others had none, and here he was 
often icrong. On a more confined stage, and in a smaller 
.‘Sphere, few have combined more talent with more decision, 
than Lord Thurlow. Nature seems to have given him a 
head of chrystal, and nerves of brass. I shall quote his 
reply to a deputation from the dissenters, as highly charac- 
teristic of the man. They had waited on him by appoint- 
ment, to request that he would give them his vote for the 
repeal of the test act. They were shewn into the library, 
where a plentiful collation had been prepared. They 
thought themselves sure of success, but they reckoned with- 
out their host, who at length made his appearance. He 
listened to a long harangue with much patience ; when it 
was finished, he rose up, and aildressed them, Gentlemen, 
you have called on me to request my vote for the repeal of 
the lest act. Gentlemen, I shall not vote for the repeal of 
the test act. I care not whether your religion has the 
ascendancy, or mine, or any, or none ; but this I know, 
that when you were uppermost, you kept down, and now 
that xvc are uppermost, with God’s help, we will keep you 
down.'’ 


LXIV. 

IN pulpit eloquence, the grand difficulty lies here ; 
to give the subject all the dignity it sc^ fully deserves, with- 
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out attacliing any importance to ourselves. The Christian 
messenger cannot think too highly of his prince, nor too 
humbly of himself. This is that secret art which captivates 
and improves an audience, and which all who see, will fancy 
they could imitate, while most who trvs will fail. 

“ Speret idern^ sudd midtum^frmtraquc lahorety 
‘‘ Ausus idemy 


LXV. 

THE most disintereded of all gifts, arc those which 
kings bestow on undeserving favourites ; first, because tiiey 
are purely at the expense of the donor's charackr ; and 
secondly, because they are sure to be repaid witli ingrati- 
tude. In fact, honours and titles so conferred, or rather 
so misplaced, dishonour the giver, without exalting the 
receiver ; they are a splendid sign, to a wretched inn ; 
an iiluminatcd frontispiece, to a contemptible missal ; a 
lofty arch, overshadowing a gutter. Court minions lifted 
up from obscurity by their vices, and splendid, only be- 
cause they reflect the rays of royal munificence, may be 
compared to those fogs, which the sun raises up from a 
sw^amp, merely to obscure the beams, which were the cause 
of their elevation. 


LXVI. 

SOME men wlio know that they are great, arc so 
very haughty withal and insufferable, that their acejuaint- 
ance discover their greatness, only by the tax oi’ humility, 
which they are obliged to pay, as the price of their friend- 
ship. Sucli characters are as tiresome and disgusting in 
the journey of life, as rugged roads are to the weary traveller, 
which he discovers to be turnpikes^ only by the iolL 
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LXVII. 

A CERTAIN degree of labour and exertion, seems 
to have been allotted us by Providence, as the condition of 
humanity. “ In the sweat of thy hroxv shall thou eat thy 
hreadj'^ this is a curse which has proved a blessing in dis- 
guise. And those favoured few, who, by their rank or 
tlieir riches, are exempted from all exertion, have no rea- 
son to be thankful for the privilege. It was the observa- 
tion of this necessity, that led the ancients to say, that the 
gods sold us every thing, but c^ave us nothing. Water, 
however, which is one of the great necessaries of life, may 
in general be gratuitously procured ; but it h.as been well 
observed, that if bread, the other great necessary of human 
life, could be jwocured on terms equally cheap and easy, 
there would be much more reason to fear, that men w^ould 
become brutes^ for the want of something to do, rather 
than j)hi/osoj)licrSy from the possession of leisure. Andtlie 
facts seem to bear out the theory. In all countries, where 
nature does the most, man does the least ; and where she 
does but little, there we shall find the utmost acme of hu- 
man exertion. Tims, Spain produces the worst farmers; 
and Scotland the best gardeners ; the former are the spoilt 
children of indulgence, the latter, the hardy offspring of 
endeavour. The copper, coal, and iron, of England, in as 
much as they cost much labour to dig, and insure a still 
farther accumulation of it, when dug, have turned out to be 
richer mines to us, than those of Potosi and Peru. The 
possessors of the latter have been impoverished by their 
treasures, while we have been constantly enriched by our ex- 
ertion. Our mercliants, without being aware of it, have 
been the sole possessors of the philosophers stone, for tliey 
have anticipated most of the wealth of Mexico, befot^fe it 
arrived in Europe, by transmuting their iron imd tlieir 
copper \ntogdd. 
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LXVIII. 

THE road to glory, would cease to be arduous, if’ 
it were trite and trodden ,• and great minds must he ready 
not only to take opportunities, but to make them. Alex- 
ander dragged the Pythian priestess to the temple, on a 
forbidden day — She exclaimed, Myson^ tlwu art hwincihle^ 
which was oracle enough for him. On a second occasion, 
he cut the Gordian knot which others had in vain attempt- 
ed to untie. Tliosc who start for human glory like the 
mettled hounds of Action, must pursue the game not only 
where there is a path, but where there is none. They 
must he able to simulate and dissimulate, to leap and to 
creep ; to conquer the earth like Ca?sar, or to fall down 
and kiss it like Brutus ; to throw their sword like Brennus 
into the trembling scale; or, like Nelson, to snatch the 
laurels from the doubtful hand of victory, while she is hesi- 
tating where to bestow them. That policy that can strike 
only while the iron is hot, will be overcome by that per- 
severance, which, like Cromwelfs, can make the iron lu)t Iry 
striking ; and he that can only rule the storm, must yield to 
him who can both raise nxiA rule it. 


LXIX. 

SOME frauds succeed from the apparent candoui\ 
the open confidence, and the full blaze of ingenuousness 
that is thrown around them. The slightest mystery would 
excite suspicion, and ruin all — Such stratagems may be 
compared to the stars, they are discoverable by darkness^ 
and hidden only by light. 


LXX. 

SOME one, in casting up his accounts, put down a 
very large sum per annum for his idleness. But there is 
another account more awfid than that of our expences, in 
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which many will find that their idleness has mainly contri. 
butcd to the balance against them. From its very inaction, 
idleness ultimately becomes the most active cause of evil ; 
as a palsy is more to be dreaded than a fever. The Turks 
liave a proverb, which says, that The devil tempts all other 
men^ hut that idle men tempt the devil; And Prince 
Eugene informed a confidential friend, that, in the course 
of his life, he had been exposed to many Poiiphai's^ to all 
of whom lie had proved a Joseph^ merely because he had so 
many other thiii‘;s to attend to. 

LXXL 

THERE IS no quality of the mind, nor of the body, 
that so instantaneously and irresistibly captivates, as wit. 
An elegant writer lias observed, that wit may do very well 
for a mistress, but that he should prefer reason for a wife. 
He that deserts tiie latter, and gives himself up entirely to the 
guidance of the I'ormer, will certainly fall into many pitfalls 
and quagmires, like him, wlio walks by flashes of light- 
ning, rather than by the steady beams of the sun. The 
coiKjuest, therefore, of wit over the mind, is not like that of 
the Romans over the body ; a conquest regulated by policy, 
and perpetuated by prudence; a conquest tliat conciliated 
all that it subdued, and improved all that it conciliated 
Tile triumphs of wit should rather be compared to the in- 
roads of the Parthians, splendid, but transient ; a victory 
succeeding by surprise, and indebted more to the sharpness 
of the arrow, than the strength of the arm, and to the 
rapidity of an evolution, rather than to the solidity of a 
phalanx. Wit, however. Is one of the few things which has 
been rewarded more often than it has been defined. A cer- 
tain bishop said to his chaplain : What is wit ? The chap- 
lain replied, the rectory of B ••• • is vacant, give it to me, 
and that will be wit. Prove it, said his Lordship, and you 
Mihail have it : It would be a ^ood thing well applied^ rejoined 
the chaplain. 'Fhe dinner daily prepared for tlie Royal 
Chaplains at St Jamtts.’s, was reprieved, for a time^ from 
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suspension^ by an I'fTortof wit. King ('harlos bad appointed 
a day for dining with his chaplains ; and it was understood 
that this stop was adopted as the least unpalatahlc inode of 
putting an end to the dinner. It was Dr. Soutlfs turn to 
say the grace : and whenever the king honoured his chaplains 
with his presence, the prest‘ribed formula ran thus: ‘‘ (lod 
save the king, and bless the dinner.’^ Our witty divine took 
the liberty of transposing the words, liy saying, (bx! bless 
the king, and save the dinner.*” And it: shall he savedy'^ 
said the monarch. 


LXXIl. 

IT is not so difficult to fill a comedv with good re 
partee, as might be at first imagined, if wc eonsidc’r how 
completely both parlies are in tlu‘ pow(‘r oi‘ the author, d’])' 
blaze of wit in tlie School f’or Scandal astonislies us less 
when we remember that the writer had it in Iiis power to 
frame tK*)!!! the question and the answer; f)ii‘ rt'|)ly and tl)«' 
rejoinder; the time and the place. lie must \)r a ]>oor 
proficient, who cannot keep up the game, when both tlic' 
ball, the wall, and the racket, arc at his sole command. 


LXXIII. 

THE clashing interc.sts of society, and the double, 
yet equal and contrary demands arising out of tlu in, wiiei t' 
duty and justice arc constantly opposed to gratitude and 
inebriation, these tilings must make the profession of a state's- 
man, an office neither easy nor enviable. It often happens 
that such men have only a choice of evils, and that, in adopt- 
ing either, the discontent will be certain, the benefit precarious. 
It is seldom that statesmen have the option of chusing be- 
tween a good and an evil ; and still more seldom, that tbey 
can boast of that fortunate situation, where, like the great 
Duke of Marlborough, they are permitted to chuse between 
two things that arc gcxxl. His Grace was hesitating whether 
he should take a prescription recommended by the duchess ; 
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“ 1 will be lianged,*” said she, if it does not cure you,*” 
Dr. GartJ), who was present, instantly exclaimed, ‘‘ Take it, 
then, Your Grace, by all manner of means, ii is sure to do 
goody one xmij or the other. 


LXXIV 

HURRY and Cunning arc the two apprentices of 
Disj)atch and of Skill ; but neither of them ever learn their 
masters’ trade. 


LXXV. 

SUCCESS seems to be that which forms the dis- 
tinction between confidence and conceit. Nelson, when 
young, was piqued at not being noticed, in a certain para- 
graph of the newsj)apcrs, which detailed an action, wherein 
he had assisted ; Rut never mind,” said he, ‘‘ I will one 
day have a Gazette of iny own.*" 


LXXVT. 

THE excesses of our youth, arc drafts upon our old 
age, payable with interest, about thirty years after date. 


LXXVII. 

NONE arc so seldom found alone, and are so soon 
tired of their own company, as those coxcombs who are on 
the best terms with themselves. 


LXXVIII. 

SOME historians, like Tacitus, Burnet, and the Abbe 
Raynal, are never satisfied, without adding to their detail of 
events, the secret springs and causes that have produced 
them. But, both heroes and statesmen, amid the din of 
arms, and the hurry of business, are often necessitated to 
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invert the natural order of things ; to fight before they de- 
liberate, and to decide before they consult. A statesman 
may regulate himself by events ; but it is seldom that he 
can cause events to regulate themselves by him. It often 
happens too, both in courts and in cabinets, that there arc two 
things going on togctlicr, a main-plot, and an under-plot ; and 
he that understands only one of them, will, in all probability, 
be the dupe of botJi, A mistress may rule a monarch, but 
some obscure favourite may rule the mistress. Doctor 
Busby was asked liow he contrived to keep all his prefer- 
ments, and the head mastership of Westminster School, 
through the successive, but turbulent, reigns of Charles the 
First, Oliver Cromwell, Charles the Second, and James ; he 
replied, The fathers govern the nation; the mothers 
govern the f?^hers ; but the b y > govern the mothers, and 
I govern the boys.^^ 


LXXIX. 

FORTUNE has been considered the guardian di- 
vinity of fools ; and, on this score, she has been accused of 
blindness ; but it should rather be adduced as a proof of 
her sagacity, when she helps those who certainly cannot 
help themselves. 


LXXX. 

LITERARY prizes, and academical lionours, arc 
laudable objects of any young man’s ambition ; they are 
the proofs of present merit, and the pledges of future utility. 
But, when hopes excited within the cloister, arc not realized 
beyond it; when academical rewards produce not public 
advantage, the general voice will not squander away upon 
the blossom, that praise and gratitude, which it reserves 
only for the fruit. Let those, therefore, who have been suc- 
cessful in their academic carc^er, be careful to maintain their 
speedy ** servetur ad imuin^ otherwise these petty kingSf 
within the walls of their colleges, will find themselves de- 
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tnroned monarchs when they mix with tlie world ; a Mwld 
through which, like Theodore,* they will be doomed to 
wander, out of humour with themselves, and useless to 
society ; exasperated with all who do not recognise their 
former royalty, and commiserate tlieir present degradation. 
The Senior Wrangler, of a certain year, piping hot from 
the Senate House at Cambridge, went to the play at Drury- 
liOne ; it so happened, that a certain great personage entered 
at the same moment, on the otlier side of tlie house, but un» 
observed by the mathematician. The whole house testified 
their respect, by a general rising and clapping of hands. Our 
astonished academic instantly exclaimed, to the no small 
amusement of his Loiidcni frie?idsy “ Well, well, this is 
more than I ex|xx:ted ; how is it possible that these good 
|xople should so soon have discovered that I uni the Senior 
Wrangler ! ! 


Lxxxr. 

MEX spend their lives in anticipations, in deter- 
mining to be vastly happy at some period or other, xchen 
they have time. But the present time has one ml vantage 
over every other — it is our own. Past opprirtunities are 
gone, future are not conic. We may lay in a stock of plea- 
sures, as we would lay in a stock of wine ; but if wc defer 
the tasting of them too long, we shall find that both are 
soured by age. Let our happiness, therefore, be a mo- 
dest mansion, which we can inhabit, while we have our 
health and vigour to enjoy it ; not a fabric, so vast and ex- 
pensive, that it has cost us the best part of our lives to build 
it, and which we can expect to occupy only when we have 
less occasion for an iiabitation than a tomb. It has been well 
observed, that wo should treat futurity as an aged friend, 
from whom we expect a rich legacy. Let us do nothing to 
forfeit his esteem, and treat him with respect, not with .servi- 
hty. But let us not be too yirodigal when wc are yoiing, 
nor too parsimonious when wo ai'c old, otherwise we shall 
fall into the common error of those, who, when they had 


King of Corsica. 
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the power to enjoy, had not the prudence to acquire ; and 
when they bad the prudence to acquire, had no longer tlie 
power to enjoy. 


LXXXII. 

THERE arc some who write, talk and think so 
much about vice and virtue, that they have no time to prac- 
tise either the one or the other ♦. They die with Jess sin 
to answer for than some others, because they have been too 
busy in disputing about the origin of it, to commit it ; and 
with little or no religion of their own, from their constant 
though unavailing assiduities to settle that of other men. 
Charles the Fourth, after his abdication, amused himself in 
his retirement at St. Juste, by attempting to make a number 
of watches go exactly together. Being constantly foiled in 
this attempt, he exclaimed, What a fool have I been, to 
neglect my own concerns, and to waste my whole life in a 
vain attempt to make all men think alike, on matters of re- 
ligion, when I cannot even make a few watches keep time 
U^ether ; 

His vcllcm points nugis iota ista dedisset 
“ Tempora saviiice.^ 


LXXXIIl. 

ADROIT observers will find, that some who affect 
to dislike flattery, may yet be flattered indirectly, by a well 
seasoned abuse and ridicule of their rivals. Diogenes pro- 
fessed to be no flatterer; but his cynic raillery was, in other 
words, flattery ; it fed the ruling [mssion of* the Athenian 
mob, who were more pleased to hear tlieir superiors abused, 
than themselves commended. 

• The great Howard, on tin* contrary, was so fiilJy engaged in 
works of active benevolence, that, utilike Haxter, whose knees were 
calcined by prayer, he left hirnscif but little time to pray. Thousandth 
were praying for him ! 
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LXXXIV 

A COOL blooded and crafty politician, when he 
would be thoroughly revenged on his enemy, makes the in- 
juries which have been inflicted, not on himself ^ but on others^ 
the pretext of his attack. He thus engages the world as a 
partizan in his quarrel, and dignifies his private hate, by 
giving it the air of disinterested resentment. When Augus- 
tus wished to put in force the Lex Icesoe majestatis, for sup- 
pressing libels and lampoons, he took care to do it, says 
Aurelius, not in his own name, but in the name of the ma- 
jesty of the Roman people. Nam suo nomine compescere 
erat mvidiosum, sub alieno facile^ et utile. Ergo specie 
legis tractahat quasi majestas populi Romani infamareturT 


LXXXV. 

PETTIFOGGERS in law, and cmpyrics in medi- 
cine, whether tlicir patients lose or save tlieir properly, or 
their lives, lake care to be, in either case, equally reinune^ 
rated ; they |)rofit by both horns of the dilemma, and press 
defeat no less tlian success, Into their service. They hold, 
from time immemorial, the fee-simple of a vast estate, sub- 
ject to no alienation, diminution, revolution, nor tax; the 
folly and ignorance of manlcind. Over this extensive do- 
main, they have long had, by undisputed usance, the sole 
management and control, in as much as the real owners 
most strenuously and sturdily disclaim all right, title, and 
proprietorship therein. 


LXXXVI. 

SOME Sciolists have discovered a short path to ce- 
lebrity. Having heard that it is a vastly silly thing to be- 
lieve every thing, they take it for granted, tliat it must be a 
vastly wise thing, to believe nothing. They therefore set up 

* Sec a note in Hypocrisy for a curious anecdote of Kien Long, 
Emperor of China, and his 4)hysicians, related to me as authentic by my 
uncle, the late Sir George Staunton. 
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for free thinkers ; but their only stock in trade is, that they 
are free from thinking. It is not safe to contemn them, nor 
very easy to convince them ; since no persons make so large a 
demand upon the reason of others, as those who have none 
of their own ; as a highwayman will take greater liberties 
with our purse, than our banker. 

LXXXVIL 

THE pope conducts himself towards our heavenly 
master, as a knavish steward does to an earthly one. He 
says to the tenants, you may continue to neglect niy mas- 
ter’s interests as much as you please, but keep on good 
terms with me, and I will take care that you shall be on 
good terms with my master 

LXXXVIII. 

WHEN the great Frederic, the enlightened philoso- 
pher of Sans Souci, heard of the petitions and remonstrances 
sent to the throne from our towns and counties, he was heard 
to exclaim, j4h, why am not I their hbig ? with an hundred 
thousand of my troops round the throne^ and a score or two o/* 
executioners m my train^ I should soon make those proud 
islanders as dutiful as they are hrave^ and myself the first 
monarch of the universe^ But it would have been only by 
and with a parliament that he could have raised any sup- 
plies; and Charles the First might have taught him the 
danger of attempting to reign without one. Either his hun- 
dred thousand men would have mutinied for want of pay, 
or, if he had attempted to support them by unconstitutional 
measures, his executioners might eventually have l)ecn called 
upon to perform a tragedy in which this adventurous 
monarch himself might have been under the awkward ne- 
cessity of [Hjrforming tlie principal part. 

^ In the book of Religious Rates, registered in the court of France, 
in the year 1699, are the following items : Absolution for apostucyf 80 
livret ; for bigamy, 10,050 ; ditto for homicide, 05 ; dispensation for a 
great irregularity, 50 livres ; dispensation from vows of chastity, 15* 
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LXXXIX. 

THERE are a vast number of easy, pliable, good- 
natured human expletives in the world, who are just what 
that world chuses to make them ; they glitter without pride, 
and arc affable without humility ; they sin without enjoy- 
ment, and pray without devotion ; they are charitable, not 
to benefit the poor, but to court the rich ; profligate without 
passion, they arc debauchees to please others, and to punish 
themselves. Thus, a youth without fire, is followed by an 
old age without experience, and they continue to float down 
the tide of time, as circumstances or chance may dictate, 
divided between God and the world, and serving both, but 
rewarded by neither. 


XC. 

IN the obscurity of retirement, amid the squalid 
jx)verty and revolting privations of a cottage, it has often 
been my lot to witness scenes of magnanimity and self-de- 
nial, as much beyond the belief, as the practice of the great ; 
an heroi.sm l)orrowing no support, cither from the gaze of 
the many, or the admiration of the few, yet, flourishing 
amidst ruins, and on the confines of the grave ; a spectacle as 
stupendous in the moral world, as the falls of the Missouri, 
in the natural ; and, like that mighty cataract, doomed to 
dls|)lay its grandeur, only where there are no eyes to appre- 
ciate its magnificence. 


XCI. 

LADY Mary Wortley Montague observed, that in 
the whole course of her long and extensive travels, she had 
found but two sorts of people, men and women. This simple 
remark was founded on no small knowledge of human 
nature ; but, we might add, that even this distinction, nar- 
row as it is, is fww gradually disappearing ; for some of our 
beaus are imitating the women, in every thing that is little, 
and some of our women are imitating the men, in every 
thing that is great. Miss Edgeworth and Madame de Stael, 
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have proved that there is 7io sex in style ; and Madame La 
Roche Jacqueline and the Duchess d’Angoulcmcjhave proved 
that there is also no sex in courage. Barbarous or refined, 
in rags, or in ruffles, at St. Giles’s or St. James’s, covered 
with tlie skins oi* quadrupeds, or the costly entrails of an 
insect, tee are in essentials the same. We pursue the same 
goods, and fly the same evils ; we loathe and love, and hope 
and fear, from causes that differ little in themselves, but 
only in their circumstances and modifications. Hence, it 
happens that the irony of Lucian, the discriminations of 
Theophrastus, the strength of Juvenal, and the wit of Horace, 
are felt and relished alike by those who have inhaled the 
clear air of the Parthenon, the skies of Italy, or the logs of 
London ; and liave been alike admired on the banks of the 
Melivssus, the Tiber, or the dliames. A Scotch highlander 
was taken prisoner by a tribe of Indians, his life was alxjut 
to be sacrificed, when the chief adopted him as his son. 
They carried him into the interior; lie learnt their language, 
assumed their habits, and became skilful in the use of their 
arms. After a season, the same tribe began their route to 
join the French army, at that time opposed to the English. 
It was necessary to pass near to the English lines during 
the night. Very early in the morning, and it was spring, 
the old chief roused the young highlander from his rejwse ; 
he took him to an eminence, and [Knntcd out to him the 
tents of his countrymen. The old man appeared to be 
dreadfully agitated, and there was a keen restlessness 
in his eye. After a pause; I lost,” said he, ‘‘ my onlij 
son in the battle with your nation ; are you the only son of 
your father ? and do you think that your father is yet 
alive ?” I’he young man replied, ‘‘ I am the only son of my 
father, and I hope tliat my father is yet alive.” They stood 
close to a beautiful inagnolio in full blossom. The prospect 
was grand and cm Jianting, and all its charms were crowned 
hy the sun, whicli had fully emerged from the horizon, Hie 
old cljief J(X>king stedfastly at his companion, exclaimed, 
‘‘ Let thy heart rejoice at the beauty of the scene ! to me it 
is as the desert ; but you are frees return to your countrymen, 
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revisit your father, that he may again rejoice, when he sees 
tlie sun rise in the morning, and the trees blossom in the 
spring 


XCII. 

FALSE rcasoners are often best confuted by giving 
them the full swing of tlieir own absurdities. Some argu- 
ments may be compared to wheels, where half a turn will 
put every thing upside down that is attached to their peri- 
pheries ; but if we complete the circle, all things will be just 
where we found them. Hence, it is common to say, that 
arguments that prove too much, prove nothing. I once 
heard a gentleman affirm, that all mankind were governed 
by a strong and overruling influence, which determined all 
their actions, and over which they had no control ; and the 
inference deducible from such a position was, that there was 
no distinction between virtue or vice. Now, let us give 
this mode of reasoning full play. A murderer is brought 
before a judge, and sets up this strong and overruling pro- 
pensity in justification of his crime. Now, the judge, even 
if lie admitted the plea, must, on the orimliiars own showing, 
condemn him to death. He would thus address the pri- 
soner; you had a strong propensity to commit a murder, 
and this, you say, must do away the guilt of your crime ; 
but I have a strong [iropensity to hang you for it, and this, 
I say, must also do away the guilt of your punishment. 


XCIII. 

MEN of great and shining qualities do not always 
succeed in life; but the fault lies more often in themselves 
than in others. Doctor Johnson was pronounced to be an 
improdnciblc man, by a courtier; and Dr. Watson* was 
termed an hninaclicahlc man, by a king. A ship may he 
well e(|uij)])ed, botii as to sails, and as to guns, but if she 
be destitute Ix^Ui oi ballast and of rudder, she can neither 
light with effect, nor fly with adroitness ; and she must 

• Late Bishop of LaiidatT. 
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strike to a vessel less strongs but more manageable : and so 
it is with men ; they may have the ^fts both of talent and 
of wit, but unless they have also prudence and judgment to 
dictate the when, the where, and the how, those gifts are 
to be exerted, the possessors of them will be doomed to con- 
quer only where nothing is to be gained, but to be de feated, 
where every thing is to be lost ; they will be outdone by men 
of less brilliant, but more convertible qualifications, and 
whose strength, in one point, is not counterbalanced by any 
disproportion in- another. Disappointed men, who think 
that they have talents, and who hint that their talents have 
not been properly rewarded, usually finish their career by 
writing their own history ; but in detailing their 7nis- 
Jbrtunesy they only let us into the secret of their mistakes ; 
and, in accusing their patrons of blindness, make it appear 
that they ought rather to have accused them of sagacity ; 
since it would seem that they saw too muchy rather than too 
little; namely, that second rate performances were too often 
made the foundation for first-rate pretensions. Disappointed 
men, in attempting to make us weep at the injustice of one 
patron, or the ingratitude of anotlier, only make us smile at 
tlieir own denial of a self-importance which they havCy and 
at their assumption of a philosophic indifference which they 
have Jiot. 


XCIV. 

LOVE may exist without jealousy, although this 
is rare ; but jealousy may exist without love, and this is 
common ; for jealousy can feed on that which is bitter, no 
less than on that which is sweet, and is sustained by pride, 
as often as by aflfection. 


xcv. 

THERE are three modes of hearing the ills of life ; 
by indiflTercnce, which is the most aannion ; by [diilosojdiy, 
which is the most ostentatious ; and by religion, which is the 
most effectual. It has Ijecn acutely said, that philosophy 
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readily triumphs over past or future evils^ hut that present 
evils triumph over pyhilosophy^ Philosophy is a goddess, 
whose head indeed is in heaven, but whose feet are upon 
earth ; she attempts more than she accomplishes, and pro- 
mises more tlian she performs ; she can teach us to hear of 
the calamities of others with magnanimity ; but it is religion 
only that can teach us to bear our own with resignation. 


XCVI. 

THERE are some frauds so well conducted, that it 
would be stupidity not to be deceived by them. A wise man, 
therefore, may be duped as well as a fool ; but the fool 
publislies the triumph of his deceiver ; the wise man is si- 
lent, and denies that triumph to an enemy which he would 
hardly concede to a friend ; a triumph that proclaims his 
own defeat. 


XCVII. 

THE true motives of our actions, like the real pipes 
of an organ, are usually concealed. But the gilded and 
the hollow pretext is pompously placed in the front for show. 


XCVIII. 

AN act, by which we make one friend, and one ene- 
my, is a losing game ; because revenge is a much stronger 
I)rinclplc than gratitude. 


XCIX. 

OUR minds are as different as our faces ; we are all 
travelling to one destination — happiness ; but none are going 
by the same road. 


c. 

A KING of England has an interest in preserving 
the freedom of the press, because it is his interest to know 
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ihc true state of the nation, which the courtiers would fain 
conceal, but of whielj a free press alone can inform him* 


Cl. 

BIGOTRY murders religion, to frighten fools with 
her ghost. 


CII. 

THE wisest man may be wiser to-day than he was 
yesterday, and to-morrow tliaii he is to-<}ay. Total freedom 
from change would imply total freedom from error ; but this 
is the prerogative of Omniscience alone. 'I’he world, how- 
ever, are very censorious, and will hardly givx* a man credit 
for simplicity and singleness of Jicart, wlio is not only in the 
habit of changing his opinions, hut also of hetteving his for- 
tunes by every change. Butler, in his best manner, has ri- 
diculed this tergiversation, by asking : 

What makes all doctrines plain and clear ? 

About two hundred pounds a-year. 

And what was proved quite plain before. 

Prove false again } two hundred more." 

When, indeed, we dismiss our old opinions, and embrace 
new ones, at the cxpcnce of worldly profit and advantage, 
there may be some who will doubt of our discernment, but 
there will be none who will impeach our sincerity. He that 
adopts new opinions at tlieexpencc of every worldly comfort, 
gives proof of an integrity, differing, only in degree, from 
that of him who clings to old ones at the hazard of every 
danger. This latter effort of integrity has been described 
by Butler, also, in a manner which proves that sublimity 
and wit are not invariably disconnected : 

For loyalty is still the same. 

Whether it win or Jose the game. 

True as the dial to the Sun, 

Although it be not shined upoo. 

'rherefore, when men of admitted talent, and of high con- 
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sidcration, come over to truth, it is always better, both for 
their own and future times, that they should come over unto 
her, Jbr herself ulom ; that they should embrace her as a 
naked and un[X)rtioned virgin, an “ Indotata Virgo^ most 
adorned when deprived of all extrinsic adornment, and most 
beautiful, when she has nothing but herself to besto#. But, 
in the civil, no less than in the ecclesiastical horizon, there 
will ever be some wandering stars, whose phases we may 
predict, and wliose aspects we may calculate, because we 
know the two forces that regulate their motions ; they are 
the love of profit and the love of praise ; but, as these two 
powers happen (o be.' equal and contrary, the career of all 
bcHlies, under their joint influence, must be that of a dia- 
gonal iKHwecn tfie two. A certain non-conformist having 
accepted of a rich benelice, wished to justify himself to his 
friend; he invited him to dinner on a certain day, and add- 
ed, that lie would then shew him eight satisfactory reasons 
for Ills tergiversation. I lis friend came, and on his refusing 
to sit down until he liad produced’ his eight reasons, our host 
pointed to the dinner-table, which was garnished by a wife 
and seven cliildrcn. Another, on a similar occasion, at- 
t(*m})ted to exculpate himself, by saying, icc must /ire."’ 
Dr. Johnson would have replied, I see no absolute ncces-’ 
s'ltff for thatr But if we admit this necessity, it might be 
answered by another , — that we must also die. 


(III. 

WE hate some persons becatise we do not know 
them; and we will not know them, because we hate them. 
Those friendships that succeed to such aversions are usually 
firm, for those qualities must l)e sterling that could not only 
gain our hearts, but conquer our prejudices. But the niis- 
furtime is, that wc carry these prejudices into things far 
more serious than our friendships. Thus, tlierc are truths 
which some men despise, because they have not examined, 
and wliich they will not examine, In'causc they despise. 
There is one signal instance on record, where this kind of 
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prejatlice was overcome by a miracle but the age of mi- 
racles is past, while that of prejudice remains. 


CIV. 

THE awkwardness and embarrassment which all 
feel on beginning to wTite, when they themselves are the 
theme, ought to sen’e as a liint to authors, tliat self is a sul)- 
ject they ought very rarely to descant upon. It is extremely 
easy to be as egotistical as Montaigne, and as conceited as 
llosseau ; but it is extremely difficult to be as entertaining 
as the one, or as eloquent as the other. 


CV. 

MEN whose reputation stands deservedly high as 
winters, iiave often miserably failed as speakers : their pens 
seem to have been enriched at the expense of their tongues. 
Addison and Gibbon attempted oratory in the senate, only 
to fail. The good speakers^'^ says Gibbon, filled me 
with despair ; the bad ones with apprehension!^ And in 
more modern times, the {)owerful depictor of Harold, and 
the elegant biographer of Leo, both have failed in oratory ; 
the capital of the former is so great, in many things, that 
he can afford to fail in one. But, to return, many reasons 
might be offered to reconcile that contradiction which my 
subject seems to involve. In the first place, those talents 
that constitute a fine writer, are more distinct from those 
that constitute an orator, than might be at first supposed ; I 
admit that they are sometimes accidentally, but never neces- 
sarily combined. That the qualifications for writing, and 
those for eloquence, are in many points distinct, would ap- 
pear from .the converse of the proposition, for there have 
been many fine speakers who have proved themselves bad 
writers. There is good ground for believing that Mr. Pitt 
would not have shone as an author; and the attempt of 
Mr. Fox in that arem^ haa added nothing to his celebrity. 
Abstraction of thought^ seclusion from popular tumult, occa 
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sional retirement to the study, a diffidence in our own opinions, 
a deference to those of other men, a sensibility that feels 
every thing, a humility that arrogates nothing, are necessary 
qualifications for a writer ; but their very opposites would 
perhaps be preferred by an orator. He that has spent 
much of his time in his study, will seldom be collected 
enough to think in a crowd, or confident enough to talk in 
one. We may also add, that mistakes of the pen in the 
study, may be committed without publicity, and rectified 
without humiliation. Eut mistakes of tlie tongue, commit- 
ted in the senate, never escape with impunity. Fvgit ir-- 
revocahile vahum!^ Eloquence, to produce her full effect, 
should start from the head of the orator, as Pallas from 
the brain of Jove, completely armed and equipped. Diffi- 
dence, therefore, which is so able a Mentor to the writer, 
would prove a dangerous counsellor for the orator. As 
writers, the most timid may boggle twenty times in a day 
with their pen ; and it is their own fault if it be known even 
to their valet ; but, as orators, if they chance to Ixiggle once 
with their tongue, the detection is as public as the delin- 
quency ; the punishment is irremissible, and immediately 
follows the offence. It is the knowledge and the fear of 
this, that destroys their eloquence as orators, who have sen- 
sibility and taste for writing, but neither collectedness nor 
confidence for speaking ; for fear not only magnifies diffi- 
culties, but diminishes our power to overcome them, and 
thus doubly debilitates her victims. But another cause of 
thtir deficiency as orators, who have slionc as writers, is 
this, mole ruunt md ^ they know that they have a cha- 
racter to support, by their tongue, which they have pre- 
viously gained by their pen. They rise determined to at- 
tempt more than other men, and for that very reason they 
effect less, and doubly disappoint tlieir hearers. They miss 
of that which is clear and obvious, and appropriate, in a Ja- 
l)oured search after that which is far fetcli^, recondite, and 
refined ; like him that would fain give us better bread than 
can be made of wheat Aflectatjon is the cause of this error* 
dit^gust its consequence, and dii^race its punishment 

E 
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CVI. 

SENSIBILITY would Iw a "ood portress, if slie 
had but one hand ; witli her riglit she opens the door to 
pleasure, but with her left to pain. 


evil. 

IT would l)c most lamentable if the good things of 
this world were rendered either more valuable, or more last- 
ing; for, despicable as they already arc, tix) many are found 
eager to jiurebase them, even at the price of their souls ! 


CVIII. 

HOPE is a prodigal young heir, and Experience is 
his banker ; but his drafts are seldom honoured, since there 
is often a heavy balance against him, because be draws 
l.'irgely on a small capital, is not yet in possession, and if lit 
were, would d/e. 


CIX. 

WE might jx?rhaps with truth affirm, that a// na- 
tions do, at all times, enjoy exactly as much lilierty as they 
deserve, and no more. But it is evident this observation aj)- 
plics only to those nations that arc strong enough to main- 
tain tJieir indejx'iidence ; Ixcaiise a country may bo over- 
whelmed hy a powerful neigliliour, as Greece by Turkey, 
Italy by France; or a state may be made the victim of 
a combination of other states, as Polanfl, or Saxony, or 
Genoa; and it is not meant to affirm that all of these enjoy 
as much lilKTty as they deserve ; for nations, as well as in- 
dividuals, are not exempted from s^iine evils, for the causes 
of which they cannot justly accuse themselves. But, if we 
return to our first jKisition, we might perhaps with truth 
affirm, that France, in the commencement of her revolution, 
was too mad ; that during the reign of terror she was tini 
cowardly; and under the despotism of Napoleon, too ambi- 
tious to be worthy of so great a blessing as lilicrty. She is 
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now gradually becoming more rational, and, in the same pro- 
portion, more free. Of some of the other nations of Europe, 
we might observe that Portugal and Spain are too ignorant and 
bigoted for freedom, populus vult decipi tliat Russia is 
too barbarous, and Turkey, in cdl points^ too debased, and 
too brutalised, to deserve to be free ; for as the physically 
blind can have no light, so the intellectually blind can have 
no liberty ; Germany, in as much as she seems to merit 
freedom the most, will probably first attain it; but not by 
assassination ; for jxiwer will use the dungeon, when despair 
uses the dagger. In England, we enjoy quite as much 
liberty as we are worthy, or capable of, if we consider the 
stnuig and deep ramifications of that corruption that per- 
vades us. It is a corruption not restricted to the represen- 
tative, but commencing with the constituent; and if the 
people are sold by others, it is because they have first sold 
themselves. If mercy is doubly blessed, corruption is doubly 
cursed ; cursed be it, tlien, both in him that givesy and 
him that takes^’^ for no man falls without a stumbling block, 
nor yields without a tempter. In confirmation of what has 
been advanced above, we might also add, that all national 
benefits, of which liberty is the greatest, form as complete 
and visible a part of God’s moral administration already be- 
gun, as those blessings that are particular and individual ; 
we might even say that the former ai*e more promptly and 
punctually bestowed than the latter ; because nations, in 
their national capacity, can exist only on earth , and, there- 
fore, it is on earth alone that as nations they can be punished 
or rewarded ; but individuals will exist in another state, 
and in that they will meet a full and final retribution. It is 
a moral obligation, therefore, on nations, to defend their 
freedom, and by defending, to deserve it. Noble minds, 
when struggling for their Jibeiiies, often save themselves by 
their firmness, and always inspire others by their example 
Therefore the reign of terror to which France submitted, 
has been more justly termed the reign of coxvardiceT 
One knows not which most to execrate ; the nation that 
could submit to suffer such atrocities, or that low and blood- 
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thirsty demagogue that could inflict them. France, in suc- 
cumbing to such a wretch as Robespiere, exhibited not her 
patience but her pusillanimity. I have read of a King 
of Spain, who having inadvertently expressed some com- 
passion for one of the victims at an auto da fe^ was con- 
demned to lose one quart of his blood, which the inquisitor- 
general insisted should be publicly burnt by the hands of 
the common hangman, in the great square of Madrid. Here 
again, wc know not which most to despise, the monarch that 
could submit to such a sentence, or the proud priest that 
could pronounce it ; and the most galling of all fetters, those 
rivetted by superstition, well befitted that people, that could 
tamely behold such an insult offered to their king. Tins 
then seems to be the upshot of what has been advanced, 
that Itberiy is the highest blessing that a nation can enjoy ; 
that it must be Jirst deserved before it can be enjoyed^ and 
that it is the truest interest of the prince^ no less than of 
the people j to employ all just and honest means that it may 
he both deserved and enjoyed. But as civil liberty is the 
greatest blessing, so civil strife is the greatest curse that can 
befal a nation ; and a people should be as cautious of strain- 
ing their privilege, as a prince his prerogative ; for the true 
friend o^fbotli knows, that either^ if they submit to encroach- 
ments to-day, arc only preparing for themselves the choice 
of twoevils for to-morrow, — humiliation or resistance. But as 
corruption cannot thrive where none will submit to be cor- 
rupted, so also oppression cannot prosper, where none will 
submit to be enslaved. Rome had ceased to be tenanted by 
Romans^ or Nero would not have dared to amuse himself with 
his fiddle, nor Caligula with his horse. 


CX. 

THERE are many books written by many men. 
from which two truths only are discoverable by the readers : 
namely, that the writers thereof wanted two things — prin- 
ciple and preferment 
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CXI. 

PRIDE, like the magnet, constantly points to one 
object, self; but, unlike the magnet, it has no attractive 
pole, but at all points repels. 


CXII. 

MEN are born with two eyes, but with one tongue, in 
order that they should see twice as much as they say ; but, 
from their conduct, one would suppose that they were born 
with two tongues, and one eye, for those talk the most who 
have observed the least, and obtrude their remarks upon 
every thing, who have seen into nothing. 


CXIII. 

REFORM is a good replete with paradox ; it is a 
cathartic which our political quacks, like our medical, recom- 
mend to others, but will not take themselves ; it is admired 
hy all who can not effect it, and abused by all who can ; it. 
is thought pregnant with danger, for all time that is present, 
but would have Ix^en extremely profitable for that which, is 
past, and will be highly salutary for that which is to come 
therefore it has lieen thought expedient for all administra- 
tions which ?iave been, or that will be, but by any particular 
one which w, it is considered, like Scotcli grapes, to be very 
seldom ripe^ and by the time it is so, to be quite out of season. 


CXIV* 

AS in literature we shall find many things that are 
true, and some things tliat are new, but very few things that 
arc l)oth true and new, so also in life, we shall find many 
men that arc great, and some men that are good, but very 
few men that are both great and good ; Hie labor^ hoc 
opus est /” 


cxv. 

IT is not so difficult a task to plant new truths, as to 
out old errors ; for there is this paradox in men, they 
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run after that which is new, but arc prejudiced in favour of 
that which is old. Horne Tooke obtained a double triumph 
over the Hermes of Mr. Harris, for he not only extirpated 
old errors, but planted new truths in their place. lie came 
to the “ Terra Incognita^ of grammar, as the settler to an 
uncultured tract. He found the soil as dark with error, and 
as stubborn with prejudice, as that of the forest with trees 
and with r(X)ts ; he had to clear before he could cultivate, 
and to smooth before he could sow 


CXVI. 

THEORY is worth but little, unless it can explain 
its own pluenomena, and it must effect this without contra- 
dicting itself ; therefore, the facts are sometimes assimilated 
to the theory, rather than the thet)ry to the facts. Most 
theorists may be compared to the grandfather of the Great 
Frederic, who was wont to amuse himself, during his fits of 
the gout, by painting likenesses of his grenadiers ; if the 
picture <iid not happen to resemble the grenadier, he settled 
the matter, by painting the grenadier to the picture. To 
change the illustration wc might say, that theories may be 
admired for the ingenuity that has been displayed in building 
them ; but they are better for a lodging than an habitation, 
iK'cause the scaffolding is often stronger than the house, and 

This genUennan's political principles were too violent and too gloomy ; 
but all parlies will give their suffrages to the brilliance of his talents, 
and his grammatical lalx)urs cannot be appreciated too highly. An 
English Dictionary from such hands would have been indeed a treasure. 

I have elsewhere observed, that we pul up with Johnson's Dictionary 
for want of a better, as a mol-government is better than a state of 
total confusion. Dr. Johnson reversed the sneer passed upon lexico- 
graphers, for he is more often wrong in his comprehension of one word 
than of two put together. But when we consider that the “ Diversions 
if Purhy* proceeded from the same pen that beat Junius, at his own 
weapons, we then know not which most to admire, the author's know- 
ledge of single words, or of words put together. The critics could not 
quite forget bis politics in their a[)prcciation of his powers, and there 
were some who would heive broken his head, if they could have done it 
without exposing his brains. 
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the prospects continually liable to be built out by some op- 
posite speculator ; neither are these structures very sale in 
stormy weather, and arc in need of constant repair, which 
can never be accomplished without much trouble, and always 
at a great expence of truth. Of modern theorists. Gal! and 
Spurhtzeim are too ridiculous even to be laughed at; we 
admire Locke and Hartley for the profundity and ingenuity 
of their illustrations ; and Lavater for his plausibility ; but 
none of them for their solidity. Locke, however, was an ex- 
ception to that paradox so generally to be observed in theo- 
rists, who, like Lord Monboddo, are the most credulous 
of men with respect to what confirms their theory, but per- 
fect inlidcls as to any facts that oppose it. Mr. Locke, I be- 
lieve, had no opinions which he would not most readily have 
exchanged for truth. A traveller shewed Lavater two por- 
traits : the one of a highwayman, who had been broken upon 
a wheel, the other was the {wrtrait of Kant, the philosopher ; 
he was desired to distinguish between them. Lavater took 
up the portrait of the Jiighicaifman^ dXlQX attentively consi- 
dering it for some time, Here,'*’ says he, we have the 
true philosoj)hcr, here is penetration in the eye, and reflection 
in the forehead ; here is cause, and there is eflect ; here is 
combination, there is distinction ; synthetic lips ! and ana- 
lytic nose : 'fhen turning to the jK)rtrait of the jjhilo^'ophery 
he exclaims, The calm thinking villain is so well expressed, 
and so strongly marked in this countenance, that it needs no* 
comment.**’ This anecdote Kant used to tell witli great glee. 
Dr. Darwin informs us, tliat the reason why the bosom of a 
beautiful woman is an object of such peevdiar delight, arises 
from hence ; that all our first pleasurable sensations of 
warmth, sustenance, and repose, are derived from this inte- 
resting source. This theory had a fiiir run, until some one 
happened to reply, that all who were brought up by hand, 
had derived their first pleasurable sensations from a very 
difFercnt source, and yet that not one of all these liad ever 
^cn known to evince any very raj)turous or amatory emo- 
hons at the sight of a wooden-spoon I ! 
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XVL 

IT is better to be laughed at, than ruined ; better to 
have a wife, wlio, like Martiafs Mamiirra, cheapens every 
thing, and buys nothing, tlian to be impoverished by one 
whose vanity will purchase every thing, but whose pride will 
cheapen nothing. 


CXVII. 

fi[E that can charm a whole company by singing, 
and at the age of thirty has no cause to regret the possession 
of so dangerous a gift, is a very extraordinary, and, I may 
add, a very fortunate man. 


CXVIII. 

THOSE characters, who, like Ventidius, spring from 
the very dregs of society, and going through every gradation 
of life, continue, like him, to rise with every change, and 
who never quit a single step in the ladder, except it be to gain 
a higher one, these men are superior to fortune, and know 
how to enjoy her caresses without being the slaves of her 
caprice. But those with whom she can complete the circle, 
whom she can elevate from the lowest stations into the 
highest, detrude them again, and lastly leave them where she 
found them, these are the 7'oturiers^ that only serve to make 
her sport, they are her mimes, and her pantomimes, her har- 
lequins, and her buffoons. 


CXIX. 

IN answering an opponent, arrange your ideas, but 
not your words ; consider in what points things that re- 
semble, differ, and in what those things that differ, resemble ; 
reply to wit with gravity*, and to gravity with wit ; make a 
full concession to your adversary, and give him every credit 
for those arguments you know you can answer, and slur over 
all those which you feel you cannot ; but above all, if he 


• See liamiltttt "s Parlimeotary Logic. 
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has the privilege of making his reply, take espedal care that 
the strongest thing you have to urge is the last. He must 
immediately get up and say something, and if he be not pre- 
viously prepared with an answer to your last argument, he 
will infallibly bo boggled, for very few possess that remark- 
able talent of Charles Fox, who could talk on one thing, and 
at the same time think of another. 


CXXI. 

A GREAT mind may change its objects, but it 
cannot relinquish them ; it must have something to pursue ; 
Variety is its relaxation, and amusement its repose. 


CXXIL 

OUR very best friends have a tincture of jealousy 
even in their friendship ; and when they hear us praised by 
others, will ascribe it to sinister and interested motives if 
they can. 


CXXIII. 

THAT historian who would describe a favourite 
character as faultless, raises another at the expence of him- 
self. Zeuxis made five virgins contribute their charms to 
his single picture of Helen ; and it is as vain for the moralist 
to look fcM- perfection in the mind, as for the painter to ex- 
pect to find it in the body. In fact, the sad realities of life 
^ve us no great cause to be proud, either of our minds or of ♦ 
our bodies ; but we can conceive in both the possibility of 
much greater excellence than exists. The statue of the Bel- 
videre Apollo is quite as likely to be married, as he that 
will have no wife until he can discover a woman that equals 
the Venus of Cleomenes. 


exxiv. 

ALWAYS suspect a man who affects great softness 
of manner, an unruffled evenness of temper, and an enun- 
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diation studied, slow and deliberate. These things are ail 
unnatural, and bespeak a degree of mental discipline into 
which he that has no purposes of craft or design to answer, 
can not submit to drill himself. The most successful knaves 
are usually of this description, as sm(X)th as razors dipped in 
oil, aiid as sharp. They affect the innocence of the dove, 
which they have not, in order to liide the cunning of the 
serpent, which tliey have. 


cxxv. 

LABOURED letters, written like those of Pope, 
yet apparently in all the case of private confidence, but 
which the writer meant one day to publish, may be com- 
pared to that dishabille in which a beauty would wish you to 
believe you have surprised her, after spending three hours 
at her toilette. 


CXXVI. 

TIIA'J' country where the clergy have the most in- 
fluence, and use It with the most moderation, is England. 


CXXVII. 

THE moat ridiculous of all animals is a proud priest ; 
lie cannot use his own tools without cutting his own fingers. 


CXXVIII. 

HE that will have no Ixxikr but those that are scarce, 
evlncc‘s about as corrc'ct a taste in literature, as he would do 
in friendship, who would have no friends but tliose whom all 
the rest of the world have sent to Coventry. 


CXXIX. 

TO excel others is a proof of talent ; but to know 
when to conceal that superiority, is a greater proof of jjru- 
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donee. The celebrated orator Domitius Afer, when attacked 
in a set speech by Caligula, made no reply, affecting to be 
entirely overcome by the resistless eloquence of the tyrant. 
I lad he replied, lie would certainly have conquered, and as 
ecMlainly have died ; but he wisely preferred a defeat that 
saved his life to a victory that would have cost it. 


exxx. 

IT proceeds rather from revenge than malice, when 
vve hear a man airirni, that all the world are knaves. For, 
t)elbre a man draws this conclusion of tho world, the world 
has usually anticipated him, and concluded all this of him 
who makes the observation. Such men may be compared 
to Brothers the prophei^ who, on being asked by a friend how 
iie came to be clapped up into Bedlam, replied, I and the 
world happened to liave a slight difference of opinion ; the 
world said i w as mad, and I said the world was mad ; I was 
(ful ratal, and here I am. 


CXXXI. 

VILLAINS are usually the worst casuists, and rush 
into greater crimes to avoid less. Henry the eighth com- 
mitted murder, to avt)ivl the imputation of adultery ; and in 
our times, those who commit the latter crime attempt to 
wash off* the stain of seducing the wife, by signifying their 
readiness to shoot tlie husband ! 


CXXXII. 

VERY great personages arc not likely to form very 
ju^t estimates either of others or of themselves; their know- 
ledge of themselves is obscured by tlie flattery of others ; 
their knowledge of others is cH]ually clouded by circum- 
stances peculiar to themselves. J^or iu the presence of the 
great, the ntodest arc sure to suffer from too much diffi- 
dence, and the confident from too much display. Sir Robert 
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Walpole has affirmed, that the greatest difficulty he ex- 
perienced in finding out others, was the necessity which his 
high situation imposed upon him, of concealing himself. 
Great men, however, are, in one respect, to be blamed, and, 
in another, to be pitied. They are to be blamed for bestow- 
ing their rewards on the servile, while they give the inde- 
pendent only their praise. They are to be pitied, in as 
much as they can only view things through the moral ob- 
fuscation of flattery, which, like the telescope, can diminish 
at one end and magnify at the other. And hence, it hap- 
pens, that this vice, though it may be rewarded for a time, 
usually meets with its punishment in the end. For the 
sycophant begins by treating his patron as something more 
than a man, and the patron very naturally finishes^ by treat- 
ing the sycophant as something less. 


CXXXIIL 

I THINK it is Warburton who draws a very just 
distinction between a man of true greatness, and a me- 
diocrist. ‘‘ If,’’ says he, you want to recommend your- 
self to the former, take care that he quits your society witli 
a good opinion of you ; if your object is to please the latter, 
take care that he leaves you with a good opinion of himself.’^ 


CXXXIV. 

THE most notorious swindler has not assumed so 
many names as self-love, nor is so much ashamed of his own. 
She calls herself patriotism, when at the same time she is re- 
joicing at just as much calamity to her native country, as 
will introduce herself into power, and expel her rivals. 
Dodington, who may be termed one of her darling sons, 
confesses, in his Diary, that the source of all opposition is 
resentment, or interest, a resolution to pull down those who 
have offended us, without considering consequences; a 
steady and unvarying attention to propose every thing that 
is specious, but impracticable ; to depreciate every thing that 
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is blameless; to exaggerate every thing that is blameable, un- 
til the p)eople desire, and the crown consents to dismiss those 
that are in office, and to admit those that are out. There are 
some patriots of the present day, who would find it as difficult 
to imitate Sheridan in his principles, as they would in his wit ; 
and his noble conduct during the mutiny at the Nore, will 
cover a multitude of sins. There are moments when all minor 
considerations ought to yield to the public safety, Cavendum 
cst ne quid damni capiat RcspnhUca!^ And the opposition 
of this, or any country, might take an useful hint from 
what was observed in the Roman senate. While a question 
was under debate, every one was at freedom to advance his 
objections, but the question being once determined on, it 
became the acknowledged duty of every member to support 
the majority ; Quod pluribus placuisaet cunctis tuendurn.'^ 


cxxxv. 

PLEASURE is to women what the sun is to the 
flower ; if moderately enjoyed, it beautifies, it refreshes, mid 
it improves; if immoderately, it withers, etiolates, and de- 
stroys. But the duties of domestic life, exercised as they 
must be in retirement, and calling forth all the sensibilities 
of the female, arc perhaps as necessary to the full develope- 
ment of her charms, as the shade and the shower are to the 
rose, confirming its beauty, and increasing its fragrance. 


CXXXVI. 

IF dissimulation is ever to be pardoned, it is that 
which men have recourse to, in order to obtain situations, 
which may enlarge their sphere of general usefulness, and 
afford the power of benefiting their country, to those who 
must have been otherwise contented only with the will. — 
Liberty was more eflTectually befriended by the dissimula- 
tion of one Brutus, than by the dagger of the other. But 
such precedents are to be adopted but rarely, and more 
* arely to be advised. For a Cromwell is a much more com- 
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mon character tlian a Brutus ; and many men who have 
gsuned power by an hypocrisy as gross as that of Pope Six- 
tus, have not used it half so well. This pope, when cardinal, 
counterfeited sickness and all the infirmities of age, so well 
as to dupe the whole conclave. His name was Montalto ; 
and on a division for the vacant apostolic chair, he was 
elected as a stop-gap by both parties, under the idea that he 
could not possibly live out tlie year. The moment he was 
chosen, he threw away his crutches, and began to sing Te 
Deum with a much stronger voice than his electors had bar- 
gained for ; and instead of walking with a tottering step, 
and a gait almost bending to the earth, he began to walk, 
not only firm, but perfectly upright. On some one remark- 
ing to him on this sudden change, he observed, while I was 
looking for the keys of St. Peter, it was necessary to stoop, 
but, having found them, the case is altered. It is but 
justice to add, that he made a most excellent use of his 
authority and power ; and although some may have attained 
the papal chair by less objectionable means, none have filled 
it with more credit to themselves, and satisl'action to otlicrs. 


CXXXVII. 

IT has been said, that to excel them in wit, is a 
thing the men find is the most difficult to pardon in the 
women. This feeling, if it produce only emulation, is right, 
if envy, it is wrong. For a high degree of intellectual, 
refinement in the female, is the surest pledge society can 
have for the improvement of the male. But wit in 
women is a jewel, which, unlike all others, borrows lustre 
from its setting, rather than bestows it; since nothing is so 
eiisy as to fancy a very beautiful woman extremely witty. 
Even Madame de Stael admits that she discovered, that as 
she grew old, the men could not find out that wit in her at 
fifty, which she pos.scssed at twenty-five ; and yet the ex- 
ternal attractions of this lady were by no means equal to 
those of her mind. 
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CXXXVIII. 

THAT politeness which we put on, in order to keep 
the assuming and the presumptuous at a proper distance, 
will generally succeed. But it sometimes happens, that 
these obtrusive characters are on such excellent terms with 
themselves, that they put down this very politeness, to the 
score of their own great merits and high pretensions, meeting 
the coldness of our reserve, with a ridiculous condescension of 
familiarity, in order to set us at case with ourselves. To a 
bye-standcr, few things are more amusing than the cross 
play, underplot, and final ecclaircissements, which this mis- 
take invariably occasions. 


CXXXIX. 

ENGTvAND, with a criminal code the most bloody, 
and a civil code the most expensive in Europe, can, notwith- 
standing, boast of more happiness and freedom than any 
otlier country under Heaven. The reason is, that despot- 
ism, and all its minor ramifications of discretionary power, 
lodged in the hands of individuals., is utterly unknown. 
The laws are supreme. 


CXL. 

THE Christian does not pray to be delivered from 
glory, but from vairuglory. He also is ambitious of glory, 
and a candidate for honour ; but glory, in whose estimation ? 
honour, in whose judgment.'^ Not of those, whose censures 
can take nothing from his innocence; whose approbation 
can take nothing from his guilt; whose opinions are as 
fickle as their actions, and their lives as transitory as their 
praise ; who cannot search his heart, seeing that they are 
ignorant even of their owm. The Christian then seeks his 
glory in the estimation, and his honour, in the judgment of 
Him alone, Who 

“ From the bright Empyrean, where He sits, 

“ High tlironcd above all height, casts down his eye. 

His own works, and man's works, at once to view ! 
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CXLI. 

THE great remora to any improvement in our civil 
code, is the reduction that such reform must produce in the 
revenue. The laws' delays, bills of revival, rejoinder, and 
renewal, empty the Stamp Office of Stamps, the pockets of 
plaintiff and defendant of their money, but unfortunately 
they fill the Exchequer. Some one has said, that injustice, if 
it be speedy, would, In certain cases, be more desirable, than 
justice, if it be slow ; and although we hear much of the 
glorious uncertainty of the law, yet all who have tried it will 
find, to their cost, that it can boast of two certainties, ex- 
pense and delay. When I sec what strong temptations there 
are that government should sympathize with the judge, the 
judge with the counsellor, and the counsellor with the attor- 
ney, in throwing every possible embarrassment in the way of 
legal dispatch and decision, and when I weigh the humble, 
but comparatively insignificant interests of the mere plaintiff 
or defendant, against this combined array of talent, of in- 
fluence, and of power, I am no longer astonished at the pnv 
longation of suits, and I wonder only at their termination 

• Mr. Jeremy Bentham considers litigation a great evil, and deems 
it the height of cruelty to load a Jaw-suit, which is one evil, with tax- 
ation, which is another. It would be quite as fair, he thinks, to tax a 
roan for being ill, by enacting that no physician should write a prescrip- 
tion without a stamp. Mr. Pitt, on the contrary, considered a law-^suit a 
hutury ! and held that, like other luxuries, it ought to be taxed. “ West- 
minster Hall,'* said he, “ is as open to any man as the London Tavern 
to which Mr. Sheridan replied, he that entered either without money, 
would meet with a very scurvy reception." Some will say that the heavy 
expences of law prevent the frequency of law-suits, but the practice does 
not confirm the theory. Others will* say that they originate from men of 
obstinate and quarrelsome dispositions, and that such ought to suffer 
for their folly. There would be something in this, provided it were not 
necessary for a wise man to take a shield, when a fool has taken a 
sword. Law-suits, indeed, do generally originate with the obstinate 
and the ignorant, but they do not end with them ; and that lawyer was 
right who left all his money to the support of an asylum for fools and 
lunatics, saying, that from such he got it, oikI to such ^he v/ould be- 
queath it. 
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CXLIL 

IT has been asked, which are the greatest minds, 
and to which do we owe the greatest reverence ? To those 
who by the powerful deductions of their reason, and the 
well grounded suggestions of analogy, have made profound 
discoveries in the sciences, as it were a priori or to 
those, who, by the patient road of experiment, and the sub- 
sequent improvement of instruments, have brought these dis- 
coveries to perfection, as it were “ a posteriori'*'* Who have 
rendered that certain whicli before was only conjectural, 
practical which was problematical, safe which was danger- 
ous, and subservient whicli was unmanageable. It would 
seem that the first class demand our admiration, and the 
second our gratitude. Seneca jiredicted another hemisphere, 
but Columbus presented us with it. He that, standing on 
the shore, foretells, with truth, many of the undiscovered 
treasures of the ocean of science, even before the vessel 
that Is to navigate it, can be fully equipped for the voyage, 
gives us a convincing proof of exalted wisdom, and of pro- 
found penetration. But he that builds the vessel of experi- 
ment, and actually navigates the wide ocean of science, who 
neither intimidated by the risk of failure, nor tlie exjience of 
the outfit, realises all that the other had only imagined, and 
returning laden with the stores of knowledge, communicates 
liberally that which he has won so laudably , surely the at- 
tainments of such a man are as fully entitled to our gratitude, 
as the anticipations of the other to our admiration. Sir 
Isaac Newton predicted, that both water and the diamond 
would be found to have an inflammable base, if ever they 
could be analyzed, a tiling at that time uneffected. He was 
led to this conclusion, by observing that all bodies possessed 
of high refractive powers, had an inflammable base, and 
water and the diamond have those powers in a high degree. 
Subsequent experimentalists have succeeded in analyzing both 
these substances; and pure carbon is the base of the diamond, 
and hydrogen, the most inflammable of all the airs, is the 
base of the water. Wlien Copernicus promulgated his 
planetary system, it was objected to it, that Mars and Venus 

(; 
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ought to appear to us to be much greater at some periods 
than at others, because they would be nearer to the earth by 
so many diameters; but no such difference was apparent. 
The objection was solid, and Copernicus modestly replied, 
“ that it migiit be owing to the greatness of tlieir distance.^ 
Telescopes were discovered, and then it was found that he 
was right, and knowledge changed that into a amfirmation, 
which ignorance had advanced as an objection. Kant also, 
in modern times, predicted by analogy those planets beyond 
Saturn, wdiich Hcrschcll and others have now discovered by 
observation. Kant had observed, that nature has no chasm 
in the links of her operations ; that she acts not per saltum^ 
but pedetentbn et gradaiim^ and that the planetary world 
could not be made to approximate to, and, as it were, shake 
hands with the cometary, unless there were some planets su- 
perior to Saturn, having their orbits still more eccentric, and 
filling that abyss of unoccupied space, which would other- 
wise exist between the most eccentric of the planets, and the 
least eccentric of the comets. This was affirmed by Kant, 
before HerscheH’s forty feet reflector w^as brought to prove 
by observation, what he had anticipated by analogy. But it 
is a mortifying truth, and ought to teach the wisest of us 
humility^, that many of the most valuable discoveries have 
been the result of chance, ratlier than of contemplation, and 
of accident rather than of design. 


CXLIII. 

HYPOCRISY is a cruel stepmother, an ‘‘ injusta 
noverca to the honest, whom she cheats of their birthright, 
in order to confer it on knaves, to whom she is indeed a mo- 
ther. Verily they hate their reward!^ Let them enjoy 
it, but not accuse the upright of an ignorance of the world, 
which might be more fairly retorted on the accuser. He 
that knows a little of the world, will admire it enough to fall 
down and worship it ; but he that knows it most, will most de- 
spise it ^ Tinnit^ inane 
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CXLIV. 

REPARTEE is perfect, when it effects its purpose 
with a double edge. Repartee is the highest order of wit, 
as it bespeaks the coolest yet quickest exercise of genius, at 
a moment when the passions are roused. Voltaire, on hear- 
ing the name of Haller mentioned to him by an English 
traveller at Ferney, burst forth into a violent panegyric 
upon him ; his visitor told him that such praise was most 
disinterested, for that Haller by no means spoke so highly of 
him. Well well, “ liimporte^ replied Voltaire, perhaps we 
are hoik mistaken 


CXLV. 

PAIN may be said to follow pleasure as its shadow ; 
but the misfortune is, that in this particular case, the suh» 
stance belongs to the sfuidoWj the emptiness to ite cause. 


CXLVL 

BY privileges, immunities, or prerogatives to give 
unlimited swing to the passions of individuals, and then to 
hope that they will restrain them, is about as reasonable as 
to expect that the tyger will spare the hart, to browse upon 
the herbage. 


CXLVII. 

A MAN who knows the world, will not only make 
the most of every thing he does know, but of many things 
he does not know, and will gain more credit by his adroit 
mode of hiding his ignorance, tlian the pedant by his awk- 
ward attempt to exhibit his erudition. In Scotland, the 
^^jus et norma loquendiT has made it the fashion to pronounce 
the law term curator curator. Lord Mansfield gravely cor- 
rected a certmn Scotch barrister when in Court, reprehend- 
ing what appeared to English usage a false quantity, by re- 
peating— curator, Sir, if you please. The barrister imme- 
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diatcly replied, I am happy to be corrected by so great an 
orator as your Lordship. 


CXLVIII. 

AMBITION makes the same mistake concerning 
power, tliat avarice makes concerning wealth ; she begins by 
accimiulating power, as a mean to happiness, and she finishes 
by continuing to accumulate it, as an end. Ambition is, in 
fact, tlie avai*ice of power, and happiness herself is soon sa- 
crificed to tliat very lust of dominion whicli was first encou- 
raged only as the best mode of attaining it. liyder, like 
Richard the tliird, was observed, by one of his most familiar 
companions, Gholaum Ali, to start frequently in his sleej) ; 
he once took the liberty to ask this desjx)t of what he liad 
been dreaming ‘‘ My friend,*' replied Hydcr, “ the state 
of a beggar is more delightful than my envied monarcliy ; 
awake, they see no conspirators ; asleep, they dream of no 
assassins.'' But ambition will indulge no other passions as fa- 
vourites, still less will she bear with tlicm as rivals ; but as her 
vassals, she can employ them, or dismiss them at her will : 
she is cold, because with her all is calculation ; she is sys- 
tematic, because she makes every thing center in herself; and 
she regards policy too much, to have the slightest respect for 
persons. Cruelty or compassion, hatred or love, revenge or 
forbearance, arc, to her votaries, instruments rather than 
influences, and means rather than motives. These passions 
form indeed, the disturbing forces of weaker minds, not in- 
frequently opposing their march, and impeding, their pro- 
gress; but ambition overrules these passions, and drawing 
them into the resistless sphere of her own attraction, she 
converts them into satellites, subservient to her career, and 
augmentative of lier splendour.* And yet ambition has not 
80 wide an horizon as some have supposed ; it is an horizon 
that embraces probabilities always, but impossibilities never. 

• Sylla was an exception to this rule, ambition in him, was subordi- 
nate to revenge. 
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Cromwell followed little events, before he ventured to govern 
great ones ; and Napoleon never sighed for the sceptre until 
be had gained the truncheon ; nor dreamt of the Imperial 
diadem, until he had first conquered a crown. None of those 
who gaze at the height of a successful usurper, are more as- 
tonished at his elevation, than he himself who has attained it ; 
but even he was led to it by degrees, since no man aspires to 
that which is entirely beyond his reach. Caligula was the only 
tyrant who was ever suspected of longing for the moon ; a 
proof of his madness, not of hii^ ambition ; and if little 
children are observed to cry for the moon, it is because they 
fancy they can touch it; it is beyond their desire, the moment 
they have discovered tliat it is beyond their reach. 


CXLIX. 

GOD will excuse our pra^^ers for ourselves, whenever 
we are prevented from them, by being occupied in such good 
works as to entitle us the prayers of others. 


CL. 

PRIDE often miscalculates, and more often miscon- 
ceives. The proud man places himself at a distance from 
otlicr men ; seen through that distance, others perhaps ap- 
pear little to him ; but he forgets that this very distance 
causes him al^o to appear equally little to others. 


CLI. 

THE truly great consider first, how they may gain 
the approbation of God ; and secondly, tliat of their own 
conscience; having done this, they would then willingly con- 
J? ^j^te the good opinion of their fellow-men. But the truly 
It e reverse the thing ; the primary object, with tliem, is to 
^PP^^tise of their fellow-men, and having effected 
IS, t e approbation of God, and their own conscience may 

^oUowonastheycan. 
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CLII. 

THERE are some benefits which may be so con- 
ferred, as to become the very refinement of revenge ; and 
there are some evils which we had rather bear in sullen si- 
lence, than be relieved from at the expence of our pride. 
In the reign of Abdallah the Third, there was a great 
drought at Bagdad ; the Mahomedan doctors issued a de- 
cree that the prayers of the faithful should be offered up 
for rain; the drought continued: the Jews were then per- 
mitted to add their prayers to those of the true believers ; 
the supplications of both were ineffectual : as famine stared 
them in the face, those dogs, the Christians, V’cre at length 
enjoined also to pray ; it so happened that torrents of rain 
immediately followed. The whole Conclave^ with the Mufti 
at their head, were now as indignant at the cessation of tlie 
drought, as they were before alarmed at its continuance. 
Some explanation was necessary to the people, and a holy 
convocation was held ; the members of it came to this una- 
nimous determination : That the God of their Prophet was 
highly gratified by the prayers of the faithful ; that they 
were as incense and as sweet smelling savour unto him, and 
that he refused their requests that he might prolong the 
pleasure of listening to their supplications ; but that the 
prayers of those Christian infidels were an abomination to 
the Deity, and that he granted their petitions, the sooner to 
get rid of their loathsome importunities. 


CLIII. 

COMMENTATING lore makes a mighty parade, 
and builds a lofty pile of erudition, raised up like the pyra- 
mids, only to embalm some mouldering mummy of antiquity, 
utterly unworthy of so lalx>rious and costly a mode of pre- 
serv'ation. With very few exceptions, commentators w'ould 
have been much liettcr employed in cultivating some sense 
for themselves, than in attempting to explain the nonsense 
of others. How can they hope to make us understand a 
Plato or an Aristotle, in cases wherein it is quite evident that 
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neither of these philosophers understood themselves. The 
Head of a certain College at Oxford was asked by a stran- 
ger, what was the motto of the arms of that university ? He 
told him that it was Dominus illuminatio mea."^ But he 
also candidly informed the stranger, that, in his private 
opinion, a motto more appropriate miglit be found in these 
words — “ Aristotdes meet tenebree!^ 


CLIV. 

THERE are two things which speak as with a voice 
from heaven, that He that fills that eternal throne, must be 
on the side of virtue, and that which he befriends must 
finally prosper and prevail. The first is, that the bad are 
never completely happy and at ease, although possessed of 
every thing that this world can bestow ; and that the good 
are never completely miserable, although deprived of every 
thing that tliis world can take away. For ihere is one re- 
flection which will obtrude itself, and which the best would 
not, and the worst cannot dismiss ; that the time is fast 
approaching to both of them, when, if they have gained the 
favour of Cod, it matters little what else they have lost, but 
if they have lost his favour, it matters little what else they 
have gained. The second argument in support of the ulti- 
mate superiority of virtue is this: We are so framed and 
constituted, that the most vicious cannot but pay a secret 
thougli unwilling homage to virtue, in as much, as the worst 
men cannot bring themselves thoroughly to esteem a bad man, 
although he may be their dearest friend, nor can they tho- 
roughly despise a good man, although he may be their bitter- 
est enemy. From this inward esteem for virtue, which the 
noblest cherish, and which the basest cannot expl, it follows 
that virtue is tlie only bond of union on which we can thorough- 
ly depend. Even differences of opinion on minor points, can- 
not shake those combinations which have virtue for their foun- 
dation, and truth for their end. Such friendships like those 
nf Luther and Melancthon, should they cease to be friend- 
ships of agreement, will continue to be friendships, of al- 
liance ; approaching each other by angular lines, when they 
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no longer proceed together by parallel, and meeting at last 
in one common centre, the good of the cause in which they 
are embarked. 


CLV. 

MURMUR at nothing ; if our ills ai*e reparable, it 
is ungrateful ; if remediless, it is vain. Rut a Christian 
builds his fortitude on a better foundation than Stoicism ; 
he is pleased with every thing that happens, because he 
knows it could not happen, unless it had first pleased God, and 
that which pleases liimnuist be the best. He is assured that 
no new thing can befal him, and that he is in the hands of a 
Father who will prove him witli no affliction tliat resignation 
cannot conquer, or that death cannot cure. 

CLVI. 

IT is a mistake that a lust for power is tlie mark of 
a great mind ; for even the weakest have been captivated 
by it ; and for minds of the highest order, it has no 
charms. They seek a nobler empire within their own 
breast ; and he that best knew what was in man, w’ould have 
no earthly crown, but one which was platted with thorns I 
Cincinnatus and Washington were greater in their retire- 
ment, than Cesar and Napoleon, at the summit of their am- 
bition ; since it requires less magnanimity to win the con- 
quest, than to refuse the spoil. Lord Bacon has conq^ared 
Uiose wdio move in the higher splieres, to those heavenly 
bodies in the firmament, which have much admiration, hut 
little rest. And it is not necessary to invest a wise man w ith 
power, to convince him that it is a garment bedizened with 
gold, which dazzles the beholder by its splendour, but op- 
presses the wearer by its weight. Resides, those wfio aspire 
td govern others, rather than themselves, must desccrul to 
meannesses which the truly noble cannot brook, nor will 
such stoop to kiss the earth, although it were like Brutus for 
dominion * ! 

• Quo minus ^loriam peUbat, co rnrifjis adsequebatur. When they 
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CLVII. 

ERASMUS candidly informs us, that he had not 
courage enough for aniart3rr; and expresses bis fears that 
he should imitate Peter in case of persecution ; Non erat 
ajiiinus ob veritatcm^ capite pericliiari ; non omnes ad mar-- 
tijrimn satu hahent rohoris ; vereor antem si quid inciderit 
tumultus^ Petrum sim imitaturus!^ But if Erasmus had not 
the courage to face danger, he had the firmness to renounce 
honours and emoluments. He offered up a daily sacrifice, 
denial, rather than a single sacrifice, death. But he was a 
powerful agent in tlie cause of truth, for his writings acted 
upon the public mind as alterarncs upon the body, and gra- 
dually prepared men to undergo the eftects of the more 
violent cathartics ot* laithcr : hence, it was not uncommon 
to say, that Luther hatched the egg, but that Erasmus had 
laid it. Had Erasmus been brought to the stake, and re- 
canted in that situation, I question whether he would have 
found a better salvo for his conscience, than that of Mus- 
ta})ha, a Greek Christian, of Constantinople. This man 
was much respected by the Turks ; but a curiosity he could 
not resist, induced him to run the hazard of being present at 
some of the esoteric ceremonies of the Moslem faith, to see 
wliich is to incur the penalty of deatli, unless tlie infidel 
should atone for the ofience, by embracing the faith of Ma- 
homet. Mustapha chose the latter alternative, and thus 
saved his life. But as he was known to be a man of strict 
integrity, he did not escape the remonstrances of some of his 


invited Nimia, says Dion, to the sovereignty, he for some time refused it, 
and persisted long in his resolution not to accept the invitation. But, at 
the pressing instance of his brothers, and at last of his father, who 
would not suffer him to rgcct the offer of so great an honour, he con- 
descended to be a king. As soon as the lioinan.s were informed of all tliis 
by the ambassadors, they conceived a great affection for him, before they 
saw him, esteeming it as a sufficient argument of his wisdom, that 
while others valued royalty beyond measure, looking upon it as the 
source of happiness, he alone despised it as a thing of small value, and 
unworthy his attention. And when ho approached the city, they met 
him upon the road, and with great applause, salutations, and other hon- 
ours, conducted him into Home. — Dio, //. Book the Second. 
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former friends, to whom he made tliis exci:\^ for his apos- 
tacy : / thought it better to trust a merciful God with my 

soul, than those barbarous wretches with my body.^ 


CLVIII. 

HE that openly tells his friends all that he thinks of 
them, must expect that they will secretly tell h^ enemies 
much that they do not think of him. 


CLIX. 

THE greatest friend of Truth is Time, her greatest 
enemy, is Prejudice, and her constant com panion, is Humility. 


CLX. 

DID universal charity prevail, earth would be an 
heaven, and hell a fable. 


CLX I. 

HOW small a portion of our life it is that we really 
enjoy. In youth we are looking forward to things that are 
to come ; in old age, we are lo(;klng backwards to things 
that are gone past; in manhood, although we appear indeed 
to be more (X’cupied in things that arc present, yet even that 
is too often absorbed in vague determinations to be vastly 
happy on some future day, when we have time. 


CLXIL 

IN all governments, there must of necessity be both 
the law and the sword ; laws without arms would give us 
not liberty, but licentiousness ; and arms without laws, would 
produce not subjection, but slavery. The Jaw, therefore, 
should be unto the sword what the handle is to the hatchet ; 
it should direct the stroke, and temper the force. 
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CLXIII. 

‘‘ And pride, vouchsaftl to all, the common friend.” 

THE Poet^vho wrote tl)is line, evinced a pro- 
found knowledge of human nature. It has l>ecn well re- 
marked, that it is on this principle that the pangs felt by the 
jealous are the most intolerable, because they are wounds 
inflicted on them through their very shield, through that 
pride which is our most common support even in our bit- 
terest misfortunes. 'J'his pride, wliicli is as necessary an evil 
in morals, as friction in mechanics, this it is that induces men 
to reiterate llieir complaints of their own deficiencies, in 
every conceivable gift, except in that article alone, where such 
complaints would neither Ik* irrational nor groundless, namely, 
a deficiency in understanding. Here it is, that self-conceit 
would conceal the disorder, and submit to tlie consequences, 
rather than permit the cure; and Solomon is the only ex- 
ample on record, of one who made wisdom the first and the 
last object of liis desires, and left the rest to heaven. Phi- 
losopliers have w idely differed as to the seat of the soul, and 
St. Paid has told us, that out of the heart pi oceed murmur- 
ings ; hut there can be no doubt that the seat of perfect 
contentment is in the head ; for every individual is tJiorough- 
ly satisfied with his own proportion of brains. Socrates was 
so wxll aware of this, that he would not start as a teacher of 
truth, but as an enquirer after it. As a teacher, he would 
have had many disputers, but no disciples : He therefore 
adopted the humbler mode of investigation, and instilled his 
knowledge into others, under the mask of seeking information 
from them. 


CLXIV. 

IF you have performed arr act of great and disinte- 
rested virtue, conceal it; if you publish it, you will neither 
be believed Itere^ nor rewarded hereafier. 


CLXV. 

TH YSICAL courage, which despises all danger, will 
make a man brave, in one way ; and moral courage, which 
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despises all opinion, will make a man brave in another. The 
former would seem most necessary for the camp, the latter 
for the council ; but to constitute a griHt man, both are ne- 
cessary. Napoleon accused Murat of a want of the one, 
and he himself has not been wholly unsuspected of a want of 
the other. 


CLXVI. 

THERE are tw^o things that bestow consequence ; 
great possessions, or great debts.* Julius Caesai* consented 
to bo millions of sesterces w^orse than nothing, in order to be 
every thing ; he borrowed large sums of his officers, to quell 
seditions in his troops, who had mutinied for want of pay, 
and thus forced his partizans to anticipate their own success 
only through tliat of their commander. 


CLXVIL 

THESE who are prejudiced, or enthusiastic, live and 
move, and think and act, in an atmosphere of their own con- 
formation. The delusion so produced is sometimes deplor- 
able, sometimes ridiculous, always remediless. No events 
are too great, or too little, to be construed by such persons 
into peculiar or providential corroboratives or consequences of 
their own morbid hallucinations. An old maiden lady, who 
was a most determined espouser of the cause of the Preten- 
der, happened to be possessed of a beautiful canary bird, 
whose vocal powers w ere the annoyance of one half of the 
neighbourhood, and the admiration of the other. Lord Pe- 
terborough was very solicitous to procure this bird, as a 
present to a favourite female, who had set her heart on lieing 
mistress of this little musical wonder. Neither his Lord- 
ship’s entreaties, nor his bribes could prevail ; but so able a 

• The above remark is applicable to states, no less than to indivitiiials. 
A public debt is a kind of anchor in the storm ; but if the anchor be too 
heavy for the vessel, she will be sunk by that very weight which yn\s in- 
tended for her preservation.— .Va/7i>nfi, verbum sat. 
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negotiator was not to be easily foiled. He took an opportu- 
nity of changing the bird, and of substituting another in its 
cage, during some lucky moment, when its vigilant protec- 
tress was off her guard. The cliangeling was precisely like 
the original, except in that particular respect which alone 
constituted its value ; it was a perjict mute^ and had more 
taste for seeds than for songs. Immediately after this ma- 
noeuvre, that battle which utterly ruined the hopes of tlic 
Pretender, took place. A decent interval had elapsed, wlien 
his Lordship summoned up resolution to call again on the 
old lady ; in order to smother all suspicion of the trick he 
had played upon her, he was about to affect a great anxiety 
for the j)ossession of the bird ; she saved him all trouble on 
that score, by anticipating, as she tliouglu, his errand, ex- 
claiming, Oho, my Lord, then you are come again I pre- 
sume, to coax me out of my dear little idol, but it is all 
in vain, he is noxo dearer to me than ever, I would not part 
with him for his cage full of gold ; Would you believe it my 
Lord ? From the moment that his gracious Sovereign was de- 
feated, ^Jlie szccct little fellow has not uttered a single 
note ! ! !^ Mr. Lackington, the great bookseller, when 
young, was locked up, in order to prevent his attendance at 
a methodist meeting in Taunton. IJe informs us, that in a 
fit of superstition, he opened the Bible for directions what to 
do. The very first words he hit upon were these : “ He has 
given his angels charge over thee^ lest at any time thou 
shonldcst dash thy foot against a stoned This, says he, was 
quite enougli for me ; so, without a moments hesitation, I 
ran up two pair of stairs to my own room, and out of the 
window I leaped, to the great terror of my poor mistress. 
It appears that he encountered more angles in his fall than 
angels, as he was most intolerably bruised, and being quite 
unable to rise, was carried back, and put to bed for a 
fortnight. I was ignorant enough,'” says he, “ to think 
ihat the Lord had not used me very well on this occasion^ 
and it is most likely that he did not put so high a trust in 
such presages for the future. 
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CXXVIII. 

THAT writer, who aspires to immortality, should 
imitate the sculptor, if he would make the labours of the 
pen as durable as those of the chissel. Like the sculptor, he 
should arrive at ultimate perfection, not by what he addSy 
but by what he takes away ; otherwise all his energy may 
be hidden in the superabundant mass of his matter, as the 
finished form of an Apollo, in the unworked solidity of tlie 
block. A friend called on Michael Angelo, who was finish- 
ing a statue ; some time afterwards he called again ; the 
sculptor was still at his work ; his friend looking at the 
figure, exclaimed, you have been idle since I saw you last; 
by no means, replied the sculptor, I have retouched this 
part, and polished that ; I have softened tins feature, and 
brought out this muscle ; I have given more expression 
to this hp, and more energy to this limb : Well, well, said 
his friend, but all these arc trifles; it maybe so, replied 
Angelo, but recollect that trifles make perfection, and that 
perfection is no trifle. 


CLXIX. 

IF it be true, tthat men of strong imaginations arc 
usually dogmatists, and I am inclined to think it is so, it 
ought to follow that men of weak imaginations are the re- 
verse ; in which case, we should have some compensation for 
stupidity. But it unfortunately hapj)ens that no dogmatist 
is more obstinate, or less open to conviction, than a fool ; 
and the only difierence between the two would seem to be 
this, the former is determined to force his knowledge upon 
others ; the latter is equally determined that others shall 
not force their knowledge upon him. 


CLXX. 

THE good make a better bargain, and the bad a 
worse, than is usually supposed ; for the rewards of the one, 
and the punishments of the other, not unfrequently begin orj 
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this side of the grave ; for vice has more martyrs than vir- 
tue ; and it often happens that men suffer more to be lost, 
than to be saved. But admitting that the vicious may hap- 
pen to escape those tortures of the body, which are so com- 
monly the wages of excess, and of sin ; yet in that calm and 
constant sunshine of the soul which illuminates the breast of 
the good man, vice can have no competition with virtue. 
‘‘ Our thoughts,*” says an eloquent divine, ‘‘ like the waters 
of the sea, when exhaled towards heaven, will lose all their 
bitterness and saltness, and sweeten into an amiable huma- 
nity, until they descend in gentle showers of love and kind- 
ness upon our fellow men.’’ 


CLXXI. 

THERE arc too many who reverse both the prin- 
ciples and the practice of the apostle ; they become all things 
to all men, not to serve others, but themselves ; and they 
try all things, only to hold fast that which is bad. 


CLXXII. 

THERE arc only two things in which the false pro- 
fessors of all religions have agreed ; to persecute all other 
sects, and to plunder their own. 


CLXXIIL 

THERE is one passage in the Scriptures to which 
all the }X)tentates of Europe seem to have given their unani- 
mous assent and approbation, and to have studied so tho- 
roughly as to have it quite at their Jin^rs* ends, ‘‘ There 
'went Old a decree in the days of Claudius Cesar, that aU the 
wrld skotdd be taxed,^ 


CLXXIV. 

IT often happens in public assemblies, that two 
measures are proposed, opposite in their tendency, but equal 
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m the influence by which they are supported, and also 
the balance of good and evil, which may be fairly stated qf 
either. In such a dilemma, it is not unusual, fpr the sake of 
unanimity, to adopt some half measure, which, as it has been 
emasculated of its energy to please the moderate, will often 
possess the good of neither measure, but the evil of both. 
Of this kind was the suspensive veto voted to the monarch by 
the national assembly of France. It made the king an object 
of positive jealousy, while it gave him only negative power, 
and rendered him iinj)opular, witliout the means of doing 
harm, and responsible without the privilege of doing g(;od. 
And as half measures are so pregnant witJi danger, so the 
half talent by which they are olten dictated, may be cupially 
prejudicial. There are circumstances of peculiar difiiculty 
and danger, where a mediocrity of talent is the most filial 
quantum that a mail can possibly posssess. Had Charles the 
First, and Louis the Sixteenth, been more wise, or more 
weak, more firm, or more yielding, in either case, they had 
both of them saved their heads. 


CLXXV. 

IMPERIAL Rome governed the lx)dies of men, 
but did not extend her empire farther. Papal Rome im- 
proved u|)on imperial ; she made the tiara stronger than the 
diadem; jx)ntiffs more powerful than j)ra;tors; and the 
crozier more viciorious than the sword. She devised a sys- 
tem, so complete in all its parts, for the subjugation both of 
body and of mind, that, like Archimedes, she asked but one 
thing, and that Luther denied her ; n fulcrum of ignorance 
on which to rest that lever by which she could have balanced 
the world. 


CLXXVI. 

IN former times patriots prided themselves on two 
things : their own poverty, and the riches of the state. Rut 
poor as these men were, there were kings not rich enough 
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to purchase them, nor powerful enough to intimidate tliem. 
In modern times, it would be easier to find a patriot rich 
enough to buy a king, than a king not rich enough to buy a 
patriot. Valerius Maximus informs us, that ^lius Psetus 
tore to pieces, with his own teeth, a woodpecker, because the 
augur, being consulted, had replied, that if the bird lived, 
the house of ^lius would flourish, but that if it died, the 
prosperity of the state would prevail. Modern patriots have 
discovered, tliat a roasted woodcock is a better tiling than a 
raw woodpecker. 


CLXXVII. 

AS the man of pleasure, by a vain attempt to be 
more happy than any man can be, is often more miserable 
than most men are, so the sceptic, in a vain attempt to lie 
wise, beyond what is permitted to man, plunges into a dark- 
ness more deplorable, and a blindness more incurable than 
that of tlie common herd, whom he despises, and would fain 
instruct. For tlic more precious the gift, the more pernici- 
ous ever will be the abuse of it, as the most powerful medi- 
cines, arc the most dangerous, if misapplied, and no error is 
so remediless as that which arises, not from the exclusion of 
wisdom, but from its perversion. I’he sceptic, when he 
plunges into the deptlis of infidelity, like tlie miser who leaps 
from the shipwreck, will find that the treasures wliich he 
bears about him, will only sink him deeper in the abyss. 


CLXXVIII. 

' IT has been said, that men carry on a kind of coast- 
ing trade with religion. In the voyage of life, they profess 
to lie ill search of heaven, but take care not to venture so far 
in their approximations to it, as entirely to lose siglit of the 
earth | and should their frail vessel lie in danger of sliip- 
wreck, they will gladly throw their darling vices overboard, 
as other mariners their treasures only to fish them up again, 
when the storm is over. To steer a course that sliall secure 

11 
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botJi worlds, is still, I fear, a dcsideratuin, in ethics, a thing 
uuattained as yet, either by the divine or the philosopher, 
for the track is discoverable only by the slupwrecks that have 
been made in the attempt. John Wesley cpiaintly observed, 
that the road to licaven is a narrow path, not intended for 
'wheels, and that to ridi^ in a coach hcre^ and to go to heaven 
hercffocr, was a happiness too much for man ! * 

CLXXIX. 

'UIE only kind oflice j)erfornied for us by our 
friends, of which we never complain, is our funeral ; and the 
only thing which we are sure to want, happens to be the 
only tiling which we never jiurchasc — our coffin f 

CLXXX. 

WITH respect to the goods oi‘ this world, it might 
be said, that parsons arc preacrhing for them — that lawyers 
arc pleading for them — tliat physicians are prescrihing for 
them — that authors are writitiij for them - that soldiers are 
fighting for them, — but, that true philosophers alone are 
enjoying them. 


CLXXXI. 

THEIII\ is more jealousy lietwecn rival wits than 
rival lx‘auties, for vanity has no sex. But, in Ixith cases, 
there must \yc pretensions, or there will be no jealousy 
ElizalKth might have lxx*n merciful, h.ad Mary neither l>een 
beautiful, nor a queen ; and it is only when we ourselves 
have l)een admired by some, that we begin thoroughly to 
envy those wlio are admired by all. But the basis of this 
passion must lx* the ]K>ssibiiity of competition ; for the rich 
arc more envied by those who have a little, than by those 
who have nothing ; and no monarch ever heard with indif- 
ference, that other monarchs were extending their dominions, 
except Theodore of Corsica — wlio had none ! 

* Yet honest John rude in hia own coach before be died* 
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CLXXXII. 

THOSE missionaries who embark lor India, like 
some other reformers, begin at the wrong end. They ought 
first to convert to ^practical Christianity, those of their own 
countrymen who have crossed the Pacific, on a very differ- 
ent mission, to acquire money by every kind of rapine 
abroad, in order to squander it in every kind of revelry at 
home. But example is more jiowerful than precept, and the 
p(H)r Hindoo is not slow in discovering how very unlike the 
C'liristians ho sees, arc to that Christianity of which he hears: 
Segriius irritant animos dcmissa per aures^ 

Quavi (pKV sunt ociilis suhjecta fidelibns.'*'' 

I'h.c misl’ortune, therefore, is, that he understands the con- 
duct of his master much better than the creed of his mis- 
sionary, and lias a clearer knowledge of the depravities of 
the disciple, than of the preachings of the preceptor. And 
these observations are strengthened by a remark of Dr. 
Buchanan, founded on his own experience. Conversion,” 
says he, ‘‘ goes on more prosperously in Tanjore and other 
provinces, where there are no Europeans, than in Tranque- 
bar, where they are numerous ; for we find,” he adds, “ that 
European example in the large towns is the bane of Chris- 
tian instruction.” 


CLXXXIII. 

WHEN you have nothing to say, say nothing; a 
weak defence strengthens your opponent, and silence is less 
injurious than a bad reply. 


CLXXXIV. 

WE know the effects of many things, but the causes 
of few ; experience, therefore, is a surer guide than imagina- 
tion, and enquiry, than conjecture. But those physical dif- 
ficulties which you cannot account for, l>e very slow to ar- 
raign, for he that would be wiser than nature, would be 
wiser than God 
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CLXXXV. 

WHEN punishments fall upon a villain, from some 
unknown quarter, he begins to consider within himself what 
hand may have inflicted them. He has injured many, this 
he knows, and judging from his own heart, he concludes 
that he is the most likely to have revenged himself, who has 
had the most power to do so. This conclusion, however, is 
often a most erroneous one, although it has proved the fre- 
quent source of fatal mischiefs, which have only fallen the 
heavier, from having had nothing to support them. But 
forgiveness, that noblest of all self-denial, is a virtue, which 
he alone who can practise, in himself, can willingly believe in 
another. 


CLXXXVI. 

SOME men possess means that are great, but fritter 
them away, in the execution of conceptions that are little ; 
and there are others who can form great conceptions, but 
who attempt to carry them into execution with little means. 
These two descriptions of men might succeed if united, but 
as they arc usually kept asunder by jealousy, both fail. It 
is a rare thing to find a combination of great means, and of 
great conceptions, in one mind. The Duke of Bridgewater 
was a splendid example of this union, and all his designs were 
so profoundly planned, that it is delightful to observe how 
effectually his vast means supported his measures, at one 
time, and how gratefully his measures repaid his means, at 
another. On the blameless and the bloodless basis of public 
utility, he founded his own individual aggrandizement ; and 
his triumphal arches^ arc those by which he subdued the 
earth, only to increase the comforts of those who possess it. 
I have heard my father say, that the duke was not consi- 
dered a clever lad at Eton, which only strengthens an obser- 
vation I have often made, that vivacity, in youth, is often 
mist/iken for genius, and solidity for dulness. 
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(’I.XXXVIL 

THE farther we advance in knowledge, the more 
simplicity shall we discover in those primary rules that re 
gulate all the apparently endless, complicated, and multi « 
form operations of the Godliead. To Him, indeed, all time 
is but a moment, and all space but a point, and He fdls 
lK)th, but is bounded by neither. As merciful in his re 
strictions, as in his bounties, he sees, at one glance, the whole 
relations of things, and has prescribed unto himself one 
eternal and immutable principle of action, that of producing 
tlie highest ultimate happiness, by the best possible means. 
Ilut he is as great in minuteness as in magnitude, since even 
the legs of a fly have been fitted up and furnished with all 
the |x)wcrs, and all the properties of an air pump, and this 
has been done by the self same liaiul that created the suns 
of other systems, and placed them at so immense a distance 
from the earth, that light herself seems to lag on so^immea- 
surable a journey, occupying many millions of years in arriv- 
ing from those bodies unto us. But, in proof of the obser- 
vation with which I set out, modern discoveries in chemistry 
have so simplified the laws by which the Deity acts in his 
great laboratory of nature, that Sir Humphry Davy has felt 
himself authorised to nflinn, that a very few elementary 
bodies indeed, and whicli nin^ tlicmselvcs be only different 
forms of some one, and the same primary material, consti- 
tute the sum total of our tangible universe ol* things. And as 
the grand discordant harmony of the celestial bodies, may be 
explained by the simple principles of gravity and impulse, so 
algo in that more wonderful and complicated microcosm, tlie 
heart of man, all the phenomena of morals are perhaps resol- 
vlble into one single princlple-^//^ 27 of apparent goal ; 

for altliougli customs universally vary, yet man, in all cli- 
mates and countries, is essentially the same. Hence, the old 
position of the Pyronnists, that tJic more wc study, tlic less 
we know, is true, but not in the sense in which it has been 
usually received. It may be true that we know less, but 
that less is of the highest value ; first, from its being a con- 
densation of all that is certain ; secondly, from its beinn- jx 
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rejection of all that is doubtful ; and such a treasure, like 
the pages of the Sybil, increases in value, even by its dimi« 
nution. For knowledge is twofold, and consists not only in 
an affirmation of what is true, but in the negation ot‘ that 
which is false. And it requires more magnanimity to give 
up what is wrong, tlian to mainUiin that wliich is riglit ; for 
our pride is wounded by the one effort, but flattered by the 
other. But the highest knowledge can be nothing more 
than the shortest and clearest road to triitli ; all the rest is 
pretension, not performance, mere verbiage, and grantlilo- 
(jiience, from which we can learn nothing, but that it is the 
external sign of an internal defi( ieticy. But to revert to 
our former affirmation of the simplicity of those rules that re- 
gulate the universe, we might farther add, that any machine 
woukl he considered to be most ingenious, if it contained 
within itself principles for correcting its own imj)erf‘ections. 
Now, a. few simple but resistlers laws have effected all this 
.so fully for the world wc live in, that it contains within 
itself the seeds of its own eternity. An Alexander could 
not add one atom unto it, nor a Na|)oleon take one away, 
A pcrioil, indeed, has been assigned unto it by revelation, 
otherwise it w'ould be far less diflieult to conceive of its 
eternal continuance, than of its final cessation. 


CLXXXVIII. 

AS the dimensions of the tree are not always re- 
gulated by the size of the sec<l, so the consequences ol 
things, arc not always pro[)ortionate to the apparent magni- 
tude of those events that have produce<l them. 'Fhus, the 
American revolution, from which little was expected, pio- 
duced much; but the F'reneh revolution, from which much 
was expected, prexJuted little. And, in antient times, so 
grovelling a passion as the lust of a Tarqiiin, could give 
freedom to Home; tliat freedom to whose shrine a Cesm* 
was afterwards siicrifited in vain, as a victim, and a Cato as 
a martyr; that freedom whitli fell, unestablishcd either by 
the immoJalion of tiie one, or the m.ignanirnitv of (he othcj . 
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CLXXXIX. 

WHERE true religion has prevented one crime, 
false religions have afforded a pretext for a thousand. 


cxc 

WE ask advice, l)ut we mean approbation. 


CXCI. 

BE very slow to believe that you are wiser than all 
others ; it is a fatal but common error. Where one has 
Ix'cn saved by a true estimation of another's weakness, thou- 
sands have been destroyed by a false appreciation of their 
own strength. Napoleon could calculate the JhrrnQr well, 
but to his miscalculations of the latter^ lie may ascribe his 
present degradation. 


CXCII. 

IN the present enlightened state of society, it is im- 
possible for mankind to be thoroughly vitious ; for wisdom 
and virtue are very often convertible terms, and they inva- 
riably assist and strengthen each other. A society com- 
{)oscd of none but the wicked, could not exist ; it contains 
within itself the seeds of its own destruction, and, without 
a flood, would be swept away from the earth, by the de- 
luge of its own iniquity. The moral cement of all society, 
is virtue, it unites and preserves, while vice separates and 
destroys. The good may well be termed the salt of the 
earth. For where there is no integrity, there can be no 
confidence ; and where there is no confidence, there can be 
no unanimity. The story of the three German robbers is 
appliciible to our present purpose, from the pregnant brevity 
of its moral. Having acquired, by various atrocities, what 
amounted to a very valualilc lx>oty, they agreed to divide 
the spoil, and to retire from so dangerous a vocation. When 
the day, which they had appointed for tliis purpose, arrived, 
one of them was dispatched to % neighbouring town, to 
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purchase provisions for their last carousal. The otlicr two 
secretly agreed to murder him on his return, that they 
might come in for one half of the plunder, instead of a third. 
They did so. But the murdered man was a closer calcula- 
tor even than his assassins, for he had previously poisoned a 
part of tlie provisions, that he might appropriate unto him- 
self the whole of the spoil. This precious triumvirate were 
found dead together,— a signal instance that nothing is so 
blind and suicidal, as the selfishness of vice. 


CXCIII. 

WHEN die million applaud you, seriously ask your- 
self what harm you have done ; when they censure you, 
what good ! 


CXCIV. 

AGAR said, give me neither poverty nor riches ; 
and this will ever be the prayer of the wise,” Our incomes 
should be like our shoes, if too small, they will gall and 
pinch us, but, if too large, they will cause us to stumble, 
and to trip. But wealth, after all, is a relative thing, since 
he that has little, and wants less, is richer than he that has 
much, but wants more. True contentment depends not 
upwi what we have, but upon what we would have ; a tub 
was large enough for Diogenes, but a world was too little 
for Alexander. 


CXCV. 

WE should act with as much energy, as those who 
expect every thing from themselves ; and we should pray 
with as much earnestness as those who expect every thing 
firoQi God. 


CXCVI. 

THE ignorant have often given credit to the wise, 
for powers that are permitted to none, merely because the 
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wise have made a proper use of those powers that are permit- 
ted to all. The little Arabian tale of the dervise, shall be the 
comment of this proposition. A dervise was journeying alone 
in the desert, when two merchants suddenly met him ; You 
have los>t a camel,'” said he, to the merchants ; ^ indeed we 
have,’’ they replied ; ‘‘ was he not blind in his right eye ? 
and lame in his left Itg said the dervise ; he was,” re- 
plied the merchants ; had he not lost a front tooth ?” said 
the dervise ; he had,” rejoined the merchants ; and was 
he not loaded with honey on one side, and wheat on the 
other most certainly he was,” they replied, “ and as you 
have seen him so lately, and marked him so particularly, 
you can, in all probability, conduct us unto him.” My 
friends,” said the dervise, “ I have never seen your camel, 
nor ever heard of him, but from you.” A pretty story, 
truly,” said the merchants, but where are the jewels which 
formed a part of his cargo.” I have neither seen your 
camel, nor your jewels,” repeated the dervise. On this they 
seized his person, and forthwith hurried him before the 
cadi, where, on the strictest search, nothing could be found 
upon him, nor could any evidence wliatever be adduced to 
convict him, either of falsehood, or of theft. They were 
then about to proceed against him as a sorcerer^ when t^e 
dervise, with great calmness, thus addressed the court: 
‘‘ I have been much amused with your surprise, and own 
that there has been some ground for your suspicions ; but I 
have lived long, and alone ; and I can find ample scope for 
observation, even in a desert. I knew that I had crossed 
the track of a camel that had strayed from its owner, bts 
cause I saw no mark of any human footstep on the same 
route ; I knew that the animal was blind in one eye, because 
It had cropped the herbage only on one side of its path ; and 
I perceived that it was lame in one leg, from the faint im- 
pression which that particular foot had produced upon the 
^od ; I concluded that the animal had lost one tooth, be- 
cause wherever it had grazed, a small tuft of herbage was 
left uninjured, in the centre of its bite. As to that which 
formed the burtlicn of the beast, the busy ants informed me 
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that it was com on the one side, and tlie clustering flies, 
that it was honey on the other.'** 


CXCVII. 

SOME philosophers would give a sex to revenge 
and appropriate it almost exclusively to the female mind. 
But, like most other vices, it is of both genders ; yet, because 
wounded vanity, or slighted love, are the two most powerful 
excitements to revenge, it has been thought, perhaps, to 
rage with more violence in the female heart. But as the 
causes of this passion are not confined to the women, so 
neither are the effects. History can produce many Syllas, for 
one Fulvia, or Christina. The fact, perhaps, is, that the 
human heart, in both sexes, will more readily pardon inju- 
ries than insults, particularly if they appear to arise, not 
from any wish in the offender to degrade us, but to aggran- 
dise himself. Margaret Lanibrun assumed a man’s habit, 
and came to England, from the other side of the Tweed, de- 
termined to assassinate Queen Eiizalxjth, She was urged to 
this, from the double malice of revenge, excited by the losir 
of her mistress. Queen Mary, and that of her own husband 
who died from grief, at the death of his queen. In attempt- 
ing to get close to Elizabeth, she dropped one of her pis- 
tols ; and on being seized, and brought Ixjfore the queen, 
slic boldly avowed her motives, and added, that she found 
herself necessitated, by experience, to prove the truth of 
that maxim, that neither force nor reason can hinder a 
woman from revenge, when she is impelled by love. The 
queen set an example, that few kings would have followed, 
for she magnanimously forgave the criminal ; and thus t^x^k 
tlie noblest mode of convincing her that there were some in- 
juries which even a woman could forgive. 


cxcviir. 

ALL the jKK:t.s are indebted more or less to (hose 
wlio have gone before them ; even Homer's originality has 
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been questioned, and Virgil owes almost as much to Theo- 
critus, in his Pastorals, as to Homer, in his Heroics ; and if 
our own countryman, Milton, has soared above both Homer 
and Virgil, it is because he has stolen some feathers from 
their wings. But Shakespeare stands alone. His want of 
erudition was a most happy and productive ignorance ; i^ 
forced him back upon his own resources, whicli were ex- 
haustlcss ; if his literary qualifications made it impossible 
for him to borrow from the anlients, he was more than re- 
paid by the powers of his invention, wliich made borrowing 
unnecessary. In all the ebbings and the flowings of his 
genius, in his storms, no less than in his calms, he is as com- 
pletely separated from all other poets, as the Caspian from 
all otiicr seas. But he abounds with so many axioms ap- 
plieable to all the circumstances, situations, and varieties of 
life, that they are no longer the property of the poet, but 
of the world ; all apply, but none dare appropriate them ; 
and, like anchors, they arc secure from thieves, by reason 
of their weight. 


CXCIX. 

THAT nations sympathize with their monarch's 
glory, that they are improved by his virtues, and that the 
Ujiie of morals rises higli, wlien he that leads the band is 
perfect, these are truths admitted with exultation, and felt 
with honest pride. But that a nation is equally degraded 
hy a monarch's profligacy, that it is made, in some sort, 
contcinptihle by bis meanness, and immoral, by his depra- 
vation, these are {Kxsitions less flattering, but equally im- 
l>ortant and true. “ Plm txemylo qnam pcccaio nocent^ 
(jfffppc quod multi imUatorcs principum exiatunt.'^ The ex- 
am |)le, therefore, of a sovereign derives its powerful influence 
from that pride inherent in the constitution of our nature, 
which dictates to all, not to copy their inferiors, but whicli, 
the same time, causes imitation to descend. A prince, 
therefore, can no nioie be obscured by vices, without demo- 
nilizinjr jHJople, than the sun can be eclipsed widioul 
fla'keiiing tin Kind. In proof of these profiosi lions, we 
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might affirm, that there have been some instances where a 
sovereign has reformed a court *, but not a , single instance 
where a court has reformed a sovereign. When Louis the 
Fourteenth, in his old age, quitted his battles for beads, and 
his mistresses for missals, his courtiers aped their sovereign 
as strenuously in his devotions, as they had before in his 
debaucheries, and took the sacrament twice in the day ! 


CC. 

THE garn'ester, if he die a martyr to his profession, 
is doubly ruined. He adds his soul to every other loss, and 
by the act of suicide, renounces earth, to forfeit heaven. 


CCI. 

TWO things are necessary to a modern martyr, — 
some to pity, and some to persecute, some to regret, and 
some to roast him. If martyrdom is now on the decline, it 
is not because martyrs arc less zealous, but because martyr 
mongers are more wise. Tlie light of intellect has put out 
the fire of persecution, as other fires are observed to smoulder 
before the light of the sun. 


CCII. 

THE wise man has his follies, no less than the fool ; 
but it has been said, that herein lies the difference, — the fol- 
lies of the fool are known to the world, but arc liiddcn from 
himself; the follies of the wise are known to himself, but 

• Englishmen need not go far, either in time, or in distance, for a 
splendid proof of the truth of this proposition. The reign of George 
the Third, is an arena that will both demand and deserve the utmost 
talents of its historian, however high they may be. It is the most 
eventful reign on record, in the memory of man. A gentlemanly prince 
in public, and a princely gentleman in private, he set an example of 
liberality in sentiment, of integrity in principle, and of purity in life, 
which may have been imitated by some of his subjects, but which has 
been surpassed by none* 
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hidden from the world. A harmless hilarity, and a buoyant 
cheerfulness are not infrequent concomitants of genius ; and 
we arc never more deceived, than when we mistake gravity 
for greatness, solemnity for science, and pomposity for eru- 
dition. 


CCIII. 

THE true poet is always great, if compared with 
others; not always, if compared with himself. 


CCIV. 

IF men praise your efforts, suspect their judgment ; 
if they censure them, your own. 


ccv. 

PHII.OSOPIIY manages a most important firm, 
not only with a capital of her own, but also with a still 
larger one that she has borrowed ; but she repays with a 
ntost liberal interest, and in a mode that ultimately enriches, 
not only others, but herself. The philosopher is neither a 
chymist, nor a smith, nor a merchant, nor a manufacturer; 
but he both teaches and is taught by all of them ; and his 
prayer is, that the intellectual light may be as general as 
the solar, and as uncontrolled. But as he is as much de- 
liglited to imbibe knowledge as to impart it, he watches the 
rudest operations of that experience, which may be both 
□Id and uninformed, and right, though unable to say why, or 
wrong, without knowing the wherefore. The philosopher, 
therefore, strengthens that which was mere practice, by dis- 
closing the principle ; he establishes customs that were right, 
by superadding the foundation of reason, and overthrows 
those that were erroneous, by taking tliat foundation away. 


CCVI. 

PERSECUTORS on the score of religion, have, in 
general, been the foulest of hypocrites, and their burning 
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zeal has Kk) oftoii hron lighted up at the altar of worldly an;* 
bition. But, sin)pot>c we admit that persecution may, in some 
solitary cases, have arisen from motives that are pure ; the 
glory of God, and the salvation of men. But hero again 
the purity of the motive is most woefully eclipsed by the 
gross absurdity of the means. For the persecutor must 
begin by breaking many fundamental laws of his master, in 
order to commence his operations in his favour ; thus as- 
serting, by deeds, if not by words, that the intrinsic excel- 
lence of the code of our Saviour is insufficient for its own 
preservation. But thus it is, that even the sincerest perse- 
cutor defends the cause of his master. He shows his Jove of 
him, by breaking his cardinal law s ; he then seeks to glorify 
a God of mercy, by worshipping him as a Moloch, who de- 
lights in human sacrifices ; and, lastly, he shows his love of 
liis neighlx)ur, by roasting his body for the g(X)d of his 
soul. But can a darkness, which is intellectual, Ixi done 
away by a fire which is material ? or is it absolutely neces- 
sary to make a faggot of a maifs body, in order to enlighten 
his mind ? 


CCVII. 

THERE is this paradox in pride,-- it makes some 
men ridiculous, but prevents others from lH‘coniing so. 


ccvni. 

THOSE who worship gold in a world so corrupt as 
this we live in, have at least one thing to plead in defence of 
their idolatry,— the power of their idol. It is true, that like 
other idols, it can neither move, nor see, nor hear, nor feel, 
nor understand ; but, unlike ether idols, it has often com- 
iminicated all these jx)wers to those w ho had them not and 
annihilated them in those who had. This idol can boast of 
two peculiarities ; it is worshipped in all climates, without 
a single temple, and by all classes, without a single hypocrite. 
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^CCIX. 

IF kings would only determine not to exlend their 
dominions, until they had filled them with happiness, tliey 
would find the smallest territories too large, hut the longest 
life too short, for tlie full accomplishment of so grand and 
so noble an ambition. 


ccx. 

IT is not every man that can afford to wear a shabby 
coat ; and u'orldhf wisdom dictates to her discij)les, llie pro- 
[iriety of dressing somew hat beyond their means, but of* living 
.somewliat within tliein ; for every one sees how we dress, 
but none see how we live, except we chose to let them. Ilut 
the truly great are, by universal suffrage, exempted from 
these trammels, and may live or dress, as they please. 


CCXI. 

SLl^EP, the type of death, is also, like that which 
it typifies, restricted to the earth. It flies from hell, and is 
excluded from heaven. 


CCXII. 

EMULATION has been termed a spur to virtue, 
and assumes to be a spur of gold. lUil it is a spur com- 
|K>sed of baser material^, and if tried in the furnace, will 
In finmd to w ant that fixedness which is the characteristic of 
gold. lie that pursues virtue, only to surpass others, is not 
far Iroin wishing others less forward than himself; and he 
that rejoices too much at his own perfections, will be 
little? grieved at the defects of other men. We might also 
insist upon this, that true virtue, though the most humble' ol 
all things, is tlie most progressive; it must persevere to the 
but, as Alexander scorned the Olympic games, !)e- 
tlicre were no kings to contend with, so he that starts 
^^ttly to outstrip others, will suspend his exertions when that 
attained ; and self-love w ill, in many cases, incline him to 
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stoop for the prize, even Ixjforc he lias obtained tlie victory. 
But the views of the Christian are more extensive, and 
more enduring ; his ambition is, not to conquer others, but 
hiinselfj and he unbuckles his armour, only for his shroud. 


CCXIII. 

IN the pursuit of knowledge, follow it wherever it 
is to be found ; like fern, it is the produce of all climates, 
and like coin, its circulation is not restricted to any particu- 
lar class. We are ignorant in youth, from idleness, and we 
continue so in manhood, irom pride; for pride is less ashamed 
of being ignorant, than of being instructed, and she looks 
too high to find that which very often lies beneatli licr. 
Therefore condescend to men of low estate, and be for 
wisdom that which Alcibiadcs was for power. He that 
rings only one bell, will hear only one sound ; and he tliat 
lives only with one class, will see but one scene of the great 
drama of life. Mr. Locke was asked how he had contrived 
to accumulate a mine of knowledge so rich, yet so extensive 
and so deep : He replied, that he attributed what little he 
knew, to the not having been ashamed to ask lor informa- 
tion ; and to the rule he had laid down, of conversing with 
all descriptions ol’ men, on those topics chiefly that formed 
their own peculiar professions or pursuits. I myself have 
heard a common blacksmith eloquent, when welding of iron 
has been the theme; for. what wc know^ thoroughly, we can 
usually express clearly, since ideas will supply words, but 
words will not always supply ideas. Therefore when I 
meet with any that write obscurely, or converse confusedly, 
I am apt to suspect two things ; first, that such persons do 
not understand themselves; and, secondly, that they arc not 
worthy of being understood by others. 


CCXIV. 

HE that can enjoy the intimacy of the great, and on 
no occasion disgust them by familiarity, or disgrace himself 
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by servility, proves that he is as * perfect a gentleman by 
nature, as his companions are by rank. 


ccxv. 

IlOYAL favourities arc often obliged to carry their 
complaisance farther than they meant. They live for their 
master’s pleasure, and they die for his convenience. 


CCXVl 

I'lIE hate wliich we all bear with the most Chris- 
tian patience, is the hate of those who envy us. 


CCXVII. 

IMITATION is the sinccrest of flattery. 


CCXVIII. 

THERE arc two modes of. establishing our reputa^ 
tioii ; to be praised by honest men, and to be abused by 
rogues. It is best, however, to secure the former, because 
it will be invariably accompanied by the latter. His calum- 
niation is not only the greatest benefit a rogue can confer 
u}X)u us, but it is also the only service that he will perform 
for nothing. 


CCXIX. 

AS we ascend in society, like those who climb a 
mountain, we shall find that the line of perpetual congelation 
commences with the higher circles, and the nearer we ap- 
proach to the grand luminary the court, the more frigidity 
and apathy shall we experience. 


eexx. 

SENSIBI.E women have often been the dupes of 
1 
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designing men, in the following t^ay : They have taken an 
op{X)rtunity of praising them to their own confidante, but 
with a solemn injunction to secrecy. The confidante, how- 
ever, as they know, will infallibly inform her principal, the 
first moment she sees her ; and this is a mode of flattery which 
always vsucct'cds. Even those females who nauseate flattery 
in any other shape, will not reject it in this ; just as we can 
bear the light of the sun without pain, when reflected by 
the moon. 


CCXXI. 

IF you are under obligations to many, it is prudent 
to pobtpone the recompensing of one, until it be in your 
p)wcr to remunerate all, otherwise you will make more ene- 
mies liy what you give, than by what you withhold. 


CCXXIl. 

THERE is no cruelty so inexorable and unrelent- 
ing, as that which proceeds from a bigot ted and presiimp- 
tuou.s supposition of doing service to God. Under the in- 
fluence of such hallucination, all common modes of reason- 
ing are perverted, and all general principles are destroyed. 
The victim of the fanatical {X'rsecutor will find that the 
stronger the motives he can urge for mercy are, the weaker 
will Ix' his chance of obtaining it, for the merit of his de- 
struction will be supposed to rise in value, in proportion as 
it is effected at the ex{K?nce of every feeling, IkhIi of justice 
and of humanity. Had the son of Philip the Second of 
Spain, been condemned by the inquisition, his own father, 
in default of any other exc'cutioner, would have carried tfic 
faggots, and have set fire to the pile. iVnd in the atrocious 
murder of Archbishop Sharp, it is well known that Ralfour 
and his party did not meet together at Gilston Muir, for the 
purpose of assa.ssinating the archbishop, but to slay one 
Carmichael, a magistrate. I’hesc misguided men were ac- 
tuated (to use their own words) “ //// a strong outletting of 
iJie Spirit^ shortly to l>c manifested by the outletting of 
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innocent blood ; and one Smith, a weaver at the Struther- 
dyke, an insphrd man, had also encouraged them all to 
go foncard^ ueing that God's glory was the only motive that 
was moving them to offer themselves to act Jhr his broken 
down work:'" These men not happening to find Carmichael, 
were on the point of dispersing, when a lad running up, sud- 
denly informed them that the coach of Archbishop Sharp 
was then coming on, upon the road betwen Ceres and Blebo 
Hole. Thus, Carmichael escaped, but an archbishop was a 
sacrifice, caught in the thicket, more costly than the ram ; 

'Vruly^ said they, tids is of God^ and it seemeth that 
God hath delivered him into our hands ; let us not draw backy 
but pursue 1dm y Jhr all looked upon ity considering the former 
circumstance as a clear call from God to fall upon him, W e 
may anticipate what tender mercies the archbishop might 
count upon, from a gang of such enthusiasts ; and the cir- 
cumstance of a prelate murdered at the feet df his daughter, 
with the curious conversation that accompanied this act, 
only prove that fanaticism is of the same malignant type 
and character, whether she he engendered in the clan or the 
conclave, the kirk or the cathedral. 


CCXXIII. 

IT has iK'en said, that whatever is made with the 
intention of an.sworing two purposes, will answer neither of 
tlicm well. 'I'hls is, for the most part, true, with respect to 
the inventions and productions of man ; but the very reverse 
of tins would seem to obtain, in all the operations of the 
Godhead. In the great lalioratory of nature, many effects 
of the most imjx)rtant and extensive utility are often made 
to proceed from some one primary cause ; lu ither do these 
effects, in any one instance, either clash, or jar, or interfere 
with each other, but each one is as perfix^t, in its kind, as if 
the common source of its activity were adjusted and appro- 
priated to the accomphsliing of tlmt single effect alone. An 
illustration or two will suffice, where the number of ex- 
amples is so great, that the difficulty lies more in the selec- 
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tion, than in the discovery. The atmosphere is formed for 
the respiration of numberless animals^ which most important 
office it perfectly performs, being the very food of life. But 
there are two other processes almost as important, which 
could not go on without an atmosphere, seeing that it is 
essential to both of them. I'he dissemination of light by 
its powers of refraction and reflection, and of heat, by its de- 
composition. The ocean is a fluid world, admirably calcu- 
lated for the propagation and continuation of those myriads 
of aquatic animals with which it abounds ; and thus, it en- 
ables the Creator to extend, both in depth and surface, 
the sphere of sensation, of life, and of enjoyment, from the 
poles even unto the line. But the ocean has other most im- 
portant offices to fulfil ; it is j)erhaps more necessary to the 
earth, than the earth Itself is to the ocean ; for while it ap- 
pears to be the great recc|)tacle of salt water, it becomes, 
through the jomt medium of the sun and of the atmosphere, 
the principal reservoir and distributor of fresh. Tlie sun 
himself was created as the grand emporium of light and of 
heat to the system. But he not only warms and enlightens, 
but he also regulates and controls both the times and the 
spaces of tlic whole planetary world ; the lord of motion, no 
less than of light, he imposes a law on those erratic bodies, 
as invincible as it is invisible, whicli nevertheless allows the 
fullest sco[)e to all their wanderings, and subjects them to 
no restraint but that which is absolutely necessary for their 
preservation. 


CCXXIV. 

WHEN we consider that Julius Cassar, Pompey, 
Brutus, Cato, Atticiis, Li^y, Cicero, Horace, Virgil, Hor- 
tensius, Augustus, and Marcus \'arro, were contemporaries, 
that they were, at the same time, enclosed within the walls of 
the same city, which might well be termed ‘‘ Rorna virum 
genitrix and when we farther reflect, that this bright con- 
stellation was attended also by another suliordinate to it, made 
up of stars, indeed of lesser magnitude, but which would have 
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shone with no small lustre in any other horizon, we no 
longer wonder that a capital that could breed and educate 
such men, should aspire to the proud title of the mistress of 
the world, and vaunt herself secure from all mortal wounds, 
save only those that might be inflicted in an evil hour by par- 
ricidal hands. But the close observer of human nature, who 
takes nothing on trust, who, undazzled by the lustre, calmly 
enquires into the use, will not be contented with a bare ex- 
amination of the causes that conspired to produce so marvel- 
lous an union of talent, but will farther ask how it happened, 
that men, whose examples have been so fertile of instruction 
to future ages, were so barren of improvement, and utility 
to their own. For it must be admitted, that Rome was 
“ divided against herself, split into faction, and torn to 
pieces by a most bloody civil war, at the very moment she 
was ill proud possession of all this profusion of talent, by 
which she was consumed, rather than comforted, and scorch- 
ed, rather than enlightened. Perhaps the conclusion that is 
forced upon us by a review of this particular period oi 
Roman History, is neither consolatory, nor honourable to 
our nature; it would seem, I fear, to be this, namely, 
that a state of civil freedom is absolutely necessary for the 
training up, educating, and finishing of great and noble 
minds ; but that society has no guarantee that minds so 
formed and finished, shall not aspire to govern, rather than 
to oV)ey ; no security that they shall not alFect a greatness, 
greater than the laws, and in affecting it, that they shall not 
ultimately d(*stroy that very freedom to which alone they 
were indebted for their superiority. For such men too often 
begin by subjeeting all things to tlicir country, and finish by 
subjecting tlieir country unto themselves. If we examine the 
individual characters of those great names I have cited above, 
we may perhaps affirm, that Horace, \'irgil, Ilortensius, 
Varro, and Livy, were more occupied in writing what de- 
served to be read, than in doing any thing that deserved to 
be written. Atticus was a practical disciple of Epicurus, and 
too tnuch concerned about the safety and heallh of bis own 
person, to endanger it by attacking that of another ; as to 
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Cicero, although he was formed both for action and delibera- 
ticm, yet none of the blood that was spilt in liis day, can 
fairly be charged to him ; in fact, he had so much of the 
pliability of his friend Atticus about him, that he might 
have flourished even in the court 'of Augustus, a rival of 
Maecaenas, had he himself been less eloquent, Octavius more 
grateful, or Antony less vindictive. Four men remain, form- 
ed indeed in ‘‘ all the prodigality of nature,” but composed 
of elements so opposite to each other, that their conjunction, 
like tlie clash of adverfe comets, could not but convailse the 
world; Caesar, Pompey, Brutus, and Cato ; Caesar could not 
brook a superior, nor Pompey an equal ; and Brutus, al- 
though he did not aspire himself to rule, was determined 
that no one else should do so. Cato, who might have done 
more to save his country, had he attempted less, disgusted his 
friends, and exasperated his foes, by a vain effort to realize the 
splendid fictions of his Platcfs Republic, in the dregs of Ro- 
mulus. Proud, without ambition, he Wfis less beloved as the 
stem defender of liberty, than Caesar as the destroyer of it, 
who was ambitious without pride ; a mistaken martyr in a 
noble cause, Cato was condemned to live in an era when the 
times could not boar his integrity— nor his integrity the times. 


ccxxv. 

THERE is this difference between those two tem- 
|X)ral blessings, health and money : money is the most en- 
vied, but the least enjoyed ; health is the most enjoyed, but 
the least envied ; and this superiority of the latter is still 
more obvious, when we reflect that the poorest man would 
not part with health for money, but that the richest would 
gladly part with all their money for health. 


CCXXVI. 

ALL governments ought to aspire to produce the 
highest happiness by I he least objectionable means. To 
produce good without some admixture of ill, is the preroga- 
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tive of the Deity alone. In a state of nature, each individual 
would strive to preserve the whole of his liberty, but then 
he would be also liable to the encroachments of others, who 
would feel equally determined to preserve the whole of 
theirs. In a state of civilization, each individual voluntarily 
sacrifices a part of his liberty, to increase the general stock. 
But he sacrifices this liberty only to the laws ; and it ought 
to be the care of good governments, that this sacrifice of the 
individual is repaid him with sccn7'ity^ and zeith interest ; 
otherwise the splendid declamations of Rousseau might be 
verified, and a state of nature be preferred to a state of 
civilization. The liberty we obtain by being members of 
civilized society, would be licentiousness, if it allowed us to 
harm others, and slavery, if it prevented us from benefiting 
ourselvevS. True liberty, therefore, allows each individual 
to do all the good lie can to himself, without injuring his 
neighbour. 


CCXXVII. 

OF the two evils, it is perliaps less injurious to 
society, that a good doctrine should be accompanied by a 
bad life, than that a good life should lend its support to a 
had doctrine. For the sect, if once established, will survive 
the founder. When doctrines, radically bad in themselves, 
are transmitted to posterity, recommended by the good life 
of their author, this it is to arm an harlot with beauty, and 
to heighten the attractions of a vain and an unsound philo- 
sophy. I question if Flpicurus and Ilurtie liave done man- 
kind a greater disservice by tlie looseness of their doctrines, 
than by the purity of their lives. Of such men we may 
more justly exclaim, than of Cicsar, “ confound their vir- 
tues, theyVe undone the world !"' 


CCXXVIII. 

MANY have been thought capable of governing, 
until they were called to govern ; and otliers have been 
deemed incapable, who, when called into power, have most 
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agreeably disappointed public opinion, by far surpassing all 
previous anticipation. The fact is, that the great and little 
vulgar too often judge of the blade by the scabbard ; and 
shining outward qualities, although they may excite first 
rate expectations, are not unusually found to be the com- 
panions of second rate abilities. Whereas, to possess a head 
equal to the greatest events, and a heart superior to the 
strongest temptations, are qualities which may be possessed 
so secretly, tliat a man's next door neighbour shall not dis- 
cover them, until some unforeseen and fortunate occasion has 
called them forth. 


CCXXIX. 

THE ignorance of the Chinese may be attributed to 
their language. A literary Chinese must spend half his 
life in acquiring a thorough knowledge of it. 'i'he use of 
metaphor, which may he said to be the algebra of language, 
is, I apprehend, unknown amongst them. And as language, 
after all, is made up only of the signs and counters of know, 
ledge, he that is obliged to lose so much time in acquiring 
the sign, will have but little of the thing. So complete is 
the ignorance of this conceited nation, on many j)oints, that 
very curious brass models of all the mechanical powers, 
which the French gmerninent had sent over as a present, 
they considered to he meant as toys fur jhe amusement of 
the grandchildren of the emperor. And I have heard 
the late Sir George Staunton declare, that the costly ma- 
thematical instruments made hy llamsden and Dollond, and 
taken to Pekin by Lord Macartney, were as utterly useless 
to the Chinese, as a steam engine to an Kstpnmaux, or a 
loom to an Hottentot. The iatlit r of Montaigne, not inaptly 
to my pre.scnt suhjeci, has observed, that the tedious time 
whicli we moderns employ in accjuiring the language of thc‘ 
ancient (Jreeks and Kornans, which cost them nothing, is 
the principal reason why we cannot arrive at that grandeur 
of soul, and perfection of knowlcdg that wzts in them. But 
tlie learned languages, after all, are indispensihle to form 
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tlie gentleman and the scholar, and are well worth all the 
labour that they cost us, provided they are valued not for 
themselves alone, which would make a pedant, but as a 
foundation for farther acquirements. The foundation, there- 
fore, should be in a great measure hidden, and its solidity 
presumed and inferred from the strength, elegance, and 
convenience of the superstructure. In one of the notes to a 
former publication, I have quoted an old writer, who ob- 
serves, that we fatten a sheep with grass, not in order to 
obtain a crop of hay from his back, but in tlie hope that he 
will feed us with mutton, and clotlie us with wool.” We 
may apply this to the sciences, we teach a young man alge- 
bra, the mathematics, and logic, not that he should take his 
equations and his parallellogranis into Westminster Hall, 
nor bring his ten predicaments to the House of Commons, 
hut that he should bring a mind to both these places, so well 
stored with the sound principles of truth and of reason, as 
not to be deceived by the chicanery of the bar, nor the so- 
phistry of tlic senate. The acquirements of scierce may be 
termed the armour of the mind ; but that armour would be 
worse than useless, that cost us all we had, and left us no- 
thing to defend. 


eexxx. 

ITIA'r is not the most jxTfect beauty, which, in 
public, would attract the greatest observation ; nor even 
that which the statuary wouki admit to be a faultless piece 
of clay, kneaded up with blood. But that is true beauty, 
which has not only a substance, hut a spirit, — a beauty that 
we must intimately know, justly to appreciate,- a beauty 
lighted up in conversation, where the mind shines as it were 
through its casket, where, in the language of the jxiet, “ the 
eloquent blood spoke in her checks^ and so dlstlnctlr/ uroughty 
that Tcc might almost sap her body ihonghty An order 
and a mode of beauty wliich, the more we know, the more 
We accuse ourselves for not having before disco' ered those 
thousand graces which liespeak that their owner has a soul. 
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This is that l>eauty which nevei cloys, possessing channs as 
resistless as tliose of the fascinating Egyptian, for which 
Anthony wisely paid the bauble of a world, — a beauty like 
the rising of his own Italian suns, always enchanting, never 
the same. 


CCXXXI. 

HE that can please nolx)dy, is not so much to be 
pitieil, as he that nobody can please. 


CCXXXII. 

REVENGE is a debt, in the paying of whicli, the 
greatest knave is honest and sincere, and so far as he is able, 
punctual. But there is a diflTerencc between a debt of re- 
venge, and every otlier debt. By paying our otlicr debts, 
we are equal with all mankind ; but in refusing to pay a 
debt of revenge, we are superior. Yet, it must be confessed, 
that it is much less difficult to forgive our enemies, tlian our 
friends ; and if we ask how it came to pass that Coriolanus 
found it so hard a task to pardon Rome, the answer is, that 
he was himself a Roman. 


CCXXXIII. 

IF rich, it is easy enough to conceal our wealtli ; 
but, if poor, it is not quite so easy to ctmeeal our poverty. 
We shall find that it is less difficult to hide a thousand 
guineas, than one hole in our coat. 


CCXXXI V. 

THE cynic who twitted Aristippus, by observing 
that the philosopher who could dine on herbs, might despise 
the company of a king, was well replied to by Aristi|)pus, 
when he remarked, that tlie philosopher who could enjoy 
the company of a king, might also despise a dinner of herbs: 

‘‘ Non prarideret olus si scirei regibns 
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Nothing is more common than to hear people abusing cour-*^ 
tiers, and affecting to despise courts; yet most of these 
would be proud of the acquaintance of the one, and would 
be glad to live in the other. The History of the Conclave 
will show us how ready all men are to renounce philosophy 
for the most distant probability of a cu wn. Whereas Casi- 
mir of Poland, and Christina of Sweden, are likely to re- 
main the alpha and the omega, the first and the last of those 
who have renounced a crown for the sake of philosophy. 


ccxxxv. 

WARS are to the body politic, what drams are to the 
individual. There are times when they may prevent a 
sudden death, but if frequently resorted to, or long persisted 
in, they heighten the energies, only to hasten the dissolution. 


CCXXXVI. 

IT has bc‘en shrewdly said, that when men abuse us, 
we should suspect ourselves, and when they praise us, 
them. It is a rare ^nstance of virtue to despise censure, 
which w e do not deserve ; and still more rare, to despise 
praise which we do. But that integrity that lives only on 
opinion, would starve without it; and that theatrical kind 
of virtue, which requires publicity for its stage, and an ap- 
plauding world for an audience, could not be depended on 
in the secrecy of solitude, or the retirement of a desert. 


CCXXXVTI, 

THIS is the tax a man must pay to his virtues, — 
they hold up a torch to his vices, and render those frailties 
notorious in him which w'ould have pa.ssed witliout observa- 
tion in another. 


CCXXXVIII. 

THOSE hypochondriacs, who, like Herodius, give 
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up their whole time and thoughts to the care of their health, 
sacrifice unto life every noble purpose of living ; striving to 
support a frail and feverish being here, they neglect an 
hereafter; they continue to patch up and repair their 
mouldering tenement of clay, regardless of the immortal 
tenant that must survive it ; agitated by greater fears 
than the apostle, and supported by none of his hopes, they 
“ die daily 


CCXXXIX. 

INTIMACY has been the source of the deadliest 
enmity, no less than of the firmest friendship ; like some 
mighty rivers, which rise on the same mountain, but pursue 
a quite contrary course. 


eeXL. 

THE intoxication of anger, like that of the grape, 
shews ns to others, but hides us from ourselves ; and we in- 
jure our own cause, in the opinion of the world, when we 
too passionately and eagerly defend k ; like the father of 
Virginia, who murdered his daughter to prevent her viola- 
tion. Neither will all men be disposed to view our quarrels 
precisely in the same light that we do ; and a man’s blind- 
ness to his own defects, will ever increase, in proportion as 
he is angry with others, or pleased with himself. 


CCXLI. 

FALSEHOOD, like a drawing in perspective, will 
not bear to be examined in every point of view, because it 
is a good imitation of truth, as a perspective is of the reality, 
only in 07ie, But truth, like that reality of which the per- 
spective is the representation, will bear to be scrutinized in 
aU points of view, and though examined under every situa- 
tion, is one and the same 
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THERE are some characters wliose bias it is im 
possible to calculate, and on whose probable conduct we can 
not hazard the slightest prognostication ; they often evince 
energy in the merest trifles, and appear listless and indiffer- 
ent, on occasions of the greatest interest and importance ; 
one would suppose they had been dipped in the fountain of 
IJainmon, whose waters, according to I)i(xlorus, are cold 
hv day, and hot only hy niglit ! 


rCXLTII. 

'I'll I'KI’l are some who refuse a favour so graciously, 
as to please ns even by the refusal ; and there are others who 
confer an obligation so clumsily, that they please us less by 
the jneasure, than they disgust us by the manner of a kind- 
ness, as puzzling to our feelings, as the politeness of one, 
who, if we had dropped our handkerchief, should j)rescMt it 
unto us with a pair of tongs! 


ccxLn . 

ri' has been said, that the retreat shows the general, 
as the reply the orator ; and it is partly true ; although a 
general would rather build liis fame on Ihs advances, than 
on his retreats, and on what he has attained, rather than on 
wliat he has abandoned. Moreau, we know, was famous for 
his retreats, insomuch, that his companions in arms compar- 
ed him to a dnnn^ which nolnxly hears of, except it be beaten. 
hut, it is nevertheless true, that the merits of a general are 
not to be appreciated by the battle alone, but by those dis- 
positions tliat preceded it, and by those measures that fol- 
lowed it. Hannibal knew better how to conquer, than how 
to profit by the conquest ; and Na{X)lcon was more skilful 
taking positions, than in maintaining them. As to re- 
verses, no general can presume to say that he may not be 
defeated; but lie can, and ought to say, that he will not be 
surprized. There are dispositions so skilful, that the battle 
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may be considered to be won, even before it is fought, and 
the campaign to be decided, even before it is contested. 
There are generals who have accomplished more by the 
march, than by the musquet, and Europe saw, in the lines 
of 'I'orres Vedras, a simple telescope, in the hands of a Wel- 
lington, become an instrument, more fatal and destructive, 
than all the cannon in the camp of his antagonist. 


CCXLV. 

EXPECT n<^t praise without envy until you are 
dead. Honours bestowed on the illustrious dead, have in 
them no admixture of envy; for the living pity the dead ; 
and pity and envy, like oil and vinegar, assimilate not : 

“ Urtt eniiu falgojr sno qul pragnreat artes 
Infra se positany eatinctus amahitur 


CCXLVI. 

MENTAL pleasures never cloy ; unlike those of tlie 
body, they are increased by rej)etition, approved of by re- 
flection, and strengthened by enjoyment. 


CCXLVH. 

THOSE who have resources within themselves, 
who ran dare to live alone, w'ant friends the lea.st, but, at 
the same time, l)est know how' to prize them the most. Hut 
no company is far preferable to bad, because we are more 
apt to catch the vices of others than their virtues, as disease 
is far more contagious than health. 


CCXLVIII. 

IT is l>etter to meet danger than to wait for it. He 
that is on a lee shore, and foresees a hurricane, standv 
out to sea, and encounters a storm, to avoid a shipwreck* 
And thus, the legislator Who meets some evils, half subdues 
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them. In the grievous dearth that visited the land of 
Egypt, Joseph forestalled the evil, and adopted measures 
that proclaimed to the nation, you shall not feast, in order 
that you may not fast ; and although you must submit to a 
scarcity, you shall not endure a famine.’’ And those very 
perscais who have been decried, by short sighted reasoners 
ill this country, as regraters and monopolizers, are, in times 
of real deficiency, the actual Josephs of the land. Like the 
pntstolato7'cs in the camp of the Romans, they spy out the 
nakedness of tlie land before the main body are advised of 
it, and, by raising tlie price of the commodity, take the 
only means to insure an economy in the use of it. 


( CXLIX. 

LOUIS the Fourteenth having become a king by 
the death of his minister, Mazarin, set up the trade of a con- 
queror, on his own account. The devil treated him as he 
does young gamesters, and bid very high for him, at first, 
by granting him unexampled success ; he finished by punish- 
ing him with reverses equally unexampled. Thus, that 
sun whicli he had taken for his device, although it rose in 
cloudless majesty, was doomed to set in obscurity, tarnished 
by the smoke of his defeats, and tinged with the blood of 
his subjects. 


CCL. 

IT is an old saying, that Truth lies in a well, but the 
misfortune is, that some men will use no chain to draw her 
up, hut that which is so long that it is the lalxiur of their 
life to finish it; or if they live to complete it, it may be 
tliat the first links are eftten up by rust, before the last are 
ready. Others, on the contrary, are so indolent, that they 
''^ould attempt to draw up Truth without any chain, or by 
ineans of ont that is too short. Both of these will miss their 
object. A wise man will provide a chain for this necessary 
purpose, that has not a link too much, nor a link too little, 
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and on the first he will write ars hnga^"^ and on the last 
•• viia brevis^ 


CCLI. 

DOUBT is the vestibule which all must pass, before 
they can enter into the temple of wisdom ; therefore, when 
we are in doubt, and puzzle out the truth by our own ex- 
ertions, we have gained a something that will stay by us, 
and which will serv^e us again. But, if to avoid the trouble 
of the search, we avail ourselves of the superior information 
of a friend, such knowledge will not remain with us ; wo 
have not bought but borronoed it. 


CCLII. 

GREAT men, like comets, arc eccentric in their 
courses, and formed to do extensive good, by modes unintel- 
ligible to vulgar minds. Hence, like those erratic orbs in 
the firmament, it is their fate to be miscomprehended by 
fools, and misrepresentt'd by knaves ; to be abused for all 
the good they actually do, and to be accused of ills with 
which they have nothing to do, neither in design, nor exe- 
cution. 


CCLIII 

SOME men who have evinced a certain degree of u it 
and talent, in private companies, fail miserably when they 
venture toapjx?ar as public characters, on the grand theatre ot 
human life. Great men in a little circle, but little men in a 
great one, they shew their learning to the ignorant, but 
their ignorance to the leam^d'^f powers of their mind 
seem to be parched up and by the public gaze, as 

Welch cascades before a suoyNSrioiD, which, by the bye, 
we are told, are vastly fine in the winter, when no body 
goes to see them. 


CCIAV, 

GREAT men oiten <»htain tlicir ends by means fcv- 
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yoii<l the grasp of vulgar intellect, and even by methods 
diametrically opposite to those which the multitude would 
pursue. But, to effect this, bespeaks as profound a know- 
ledge of mind, as that philosopher evinced of matter, who 
first produced ice by the agency of heat. 


CCLV. 

THOSE that are the loudest in their threats, are 
the weakest iij the execution of them. In springing a mine, 
that wliicl) lias done the most extensive mischief makes the 
smallest report ; and, again, if we consider the effect of 
lightning, it is probable that he that is killed by it hears no 
noise ; but the thunder clap which follows, and which most 
alarms the ignorant, is the surest proof of their safety. 


CCLVI. 

WE most readily forgive that attack whicTi affords 
us an opportunity of reaping a splendid triumph. A wise 
man will not sally forth from his doors to cudgel a fool, who 
is in the act of breaking his windows, by pelting them with 
guineas. 


CCLVII. 

THAT an authors work is the mirror of his mind, 
13 a position that has led. to very false conclusions. If the 
devil himself were to w'rite a Ixiok, it w^ould be in praise of 
virtue, because the good would purchase it for use, and the 
bad for ostentation. 


CCLVIJI. . 

IT is not known where he tfiat invented the plough 
was born, nor where he died ; yet he has effcHrtcd moiv for 
the happiness of the world, than the whole race of heroes 
and of conquerors, who have drenched it with teais, and 
tnanured it wuth blood, and whose birtli, parentage, and 

K 
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education liave been handed down to us with a precision 
precisely projx)rtionate to the mischief they have done. 


CCLIX. 

AS the gout seems privileged to attack the bodies of 
the iccaltJnj^ so ennui seems to exert a similar prerogative 
over their minds. I should consider tlie middle and lower 
classes, in this country, in gix'at measure, exempt from this 
latter malady of the mind ; first, because there is no verna- 
cular name that fully describes it, in our language; and, 
secondly, b(?causc >ve shall find it diilicnlt to explain this 
disease to such persons; they will admit, however, that 
they have sometimes thought, a rainy Sunday particularly 
tedious and long. In llic constitution of our nature, it so 
hapjTens, tJiat pK asure cloys and liebelales the powers of en- 
joyment very soon, but that pain does not, by any nutans, 
in an ecjual proportion, du!! the powers (;1‘ suffering. A fit 
of the tootJniche, or tlie tic doloreux» .shall continue thc>ir at- 
tacks will) slight infcTmi.sslons I’or months, and the last jiang 
shall be as acute as the first. Again, wv. aie so liamed and 
fashioned, that our sensations may continue alive for years 
to torment, after tliey have been dead for yi'ars to transport; 
and, it would be well, if old age, which has Ix^eti said to forbid 
the [Measures of youth, on penalty of death, interdicted us also 
from those pains which are unhappily as much or more tiuN 
lot of the old than of llie young. But tiu? cold and slirivt lled 
band of time is doulilv industrious; be not only ]ducks uj) 
flowers, but lie plants thorns in their room ; and punishes llic 
bad with the recollections of the jiast, tlic suiferings of tlie 
present, and the anticipation of the future, until death becomes 
their only remedy, because life bath become tlicir .sole disease. 
If these observations be just, their application to ennui, our 
present subject, is obvious. For he that does lalx^ur under 
acute pain, will be too mucli occupied for ennui ; and he 
that does not, has no right to indulge it, because he is not 
in the fruition of vivid pleasure. It is not in the nature of 
things tliat vivid pleasures should continue long, their very 
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<*ontinuance must make them cease to be vivid. Therefore 
we might as well suffer ennui, because we are not angels, 
but men. There arc, indeed, some spirits so ardent, that 
change of employment to them is rest, and their only fatigue 
a cessation from activity. Ibit, even these, if they make 
pleasure a business, will be equally subject to ennui, with 
more phlegmatic minds ; for mere pleasure, although it may 
rclresh the weary, wearies the refreshed, (hamlng has been 
resorted to by the affluent, as a refuge iVoni ennui ; it is a 
mental dram, and may succeed for a morm nt, but, like all 
otlicr stimuli, it produces indirect debility ; and those who 
have recourse to it, will find that the sources of their ennui 
are far more inexhaustible than those of tlieir purse. I'mnui, 
perhaps, has made more gamblers than avariev, more drunk- 
ards than thirst, and perhaps as many suiekh's as despair. 
Its only cure '^ is the pursuit of some desiral)Ie ol)jcet; — if that 
object he woili)v our pursuit raid our desires, the prog- 
nostics of a cur(‘ are still more favourable; -df the obji'ct be 
a distant cue, yvi atibrding (‘onstant ojjportunilics of pursuit 
and advaneeineiu, tlieeure is certain, unlil the c^hject he at- 
tained;— !mt if that object cannot be attained, nor even ex- 
pected until g/?(T death, although the means of its attain- 
ment must last as lono* as our lile, and occur as constantlv as 
the moments that eoinpose it, we may then exelaim 
with more cause than tlie j>]uIos()p]K‘r, anil sceic from the 
Christian an infallible nostrum for all the e^ils of 

ennui, 

* It would seem that cuiploymcut is more efut'acious in the cure of 
r'Mimi than society. A young Huron, in a village near Quehoc, empha- 
tically exclaimed to an English traveller, On s’ennuie dans le village, 
it on ne s'ennuie jamais dans le bois.*' \\\‘ all rernend>er the instance 

that man of rank and title, who destroyed himself, in full possession 
of every thing that could make life desiivable, leaving it on record, 
that he committed the act, oidy because he was tired of putting on his 
dothes in the morning, and taking them olf again at night ; and in limes 
Btill nearer to us, John Maddocks, and Henry Quin, esq. of Dublin 
*iotoriety, the former in the clear unincurnl)tred possession of six thou-* 
sand pounds per annum, and both of them in full possession of health 
and competence, destroyed themselves for no other reason but because 
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CCLX. 

HEAVEN may have happiness as utterly unknown 
to us, as the gift of perfect vision would be to a man born 
blinds If we consider the inlets of pleasure from five senses 
only, we may be sure that the same being ^^^who created us, 
could have given us five hundred, if he had pleased. Mutual 
love, pure and exalted, founded on charms both mental and 
corporeal, as it constitutes the highest happiness on earth, 
may, for any thing we know to the contrary, also form the 
lowest happiness of Heaven. And it would appear conson- 
ant with the administration of Providence, in other matters, 
that there should be such a link between earth and heaven ; 
for, in all cases, a chasm seems to he purposely avoided, 
“ priidaite Deo^ Thus, the material world has its links, 
by which it is made to shake haiuls, as it were, with the 
vegetable,— the vegetable with the animal,— the animal with 
the intellectual,— and the intellectual with what we may be 
allowed to hope of the angelic. 


ccLxr. 

NOTHING is more common than to hear directly 
opposite accounts of the same countries. The difference lies 
not in the reported, but the reporter. Some men are so im- 
perious and over-bearing in their demeanour, that they 
would represent even the islanders of Pelew’, as insolent and 
extortionate ; others arc of a disposition so conciliatory aiul 
unassuming, that they would have little that was harsh or 
barbarous to record, even of the Mussulraen of Constan- 
tinople. 


CCLXIL 

IT would l)e very unfortunate if there was no oiIut 
road to Heaven, but through Hell. Yet this dangerous and 
impracticable road has lx?en attempted by all those princes, 

they were tired of the unvaried repelitionti; and insipid amusemeub of 

life. 
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potentates, and statesmen, who have done evil, in order that 
good might come. 


CCLXIII. 

COURAGli is incompatible with the fear of the 
death; but every villain fears death; therefore no villain 
can be brave. He may, indeed, possess the courage of a 
rat, and fight with desperation, when driven into a corner. 
If by craft and crime, a successful adventurer should be 
enabled to usurp a kingdom, and to command its legions, 
there may be moments, when, like Richard on the field of 
Bosworth, or Xapoleon on the plains of Marengo, all micst 
be staked ; an awful crisis, when, if his throne be overturn- 
ed, his scaffold must rise upon its ruins. Then, indeed, 
though the cloud of battle should lower on his hopes, while 
its iron hail is rattling around him, the greatest coward will 
hardly^// to insure that death which he can only escape by 
facing. Yet the glare of a courage thus elicited by danger, 
where fear conquers fear, is not to be compared to tliat calm 
sunshine which constantly cheers and illuminates the breast 
of him who builds his confidence on virtuous principle ; it 
is rather the transient and evanescent lightning of the storm, 
and which derives half its lustre from the darkness that sur- 
rounds it 


CCLXIV. 

Tllhi absent man would wish to he thought a man 
of talent, by jiffectlng to forget what all others remember ; 
and the antiquarian is in pursuit of the same thing, by re- 
membering what all others have thought proper to forget. I 
cannot but think it would much improve society, first, if all 
absent men would take it into their heads to turn antiquari- 
ans ; and, next, if all antiquarians would be absent men . 


CCLXV. 


TO know a man, observe how he ivins his object, 
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rather than how lie loses it ; for, when we fail, our pride 
supports us, when we succeed, it betrays us. 


CCLXVI. 

STRONG and sharp as our wit may be, it is not so 
strong as the memory of fools, nor so keen as tlieir resent- 
ment; he tliat has not strcngtli of mind to forgive, is by no 
means so weak as to forget ; and it is imicli more easy to do 
a cruel thing, than to say a severe one. 


CC LXVI I. 

IN literature, it is very difficult to establish a name. 
Let an autlior's Jirst work have wliat merit it may, he will 
lose if he prints it himself; and being a hoiks homo in lite- 
rature, his only ehance is to give the first ediOon to his 
bookseller. It is true that the bookse llers will oiler terms 
extremely liberal to those wlio have established a reputation, 
and will lose by many, who, like Scott, have written spirit- 
edly for fame, but tamely lor money. Rut, even in this 
case, the liooksellers have no right to complain ; lor these 
calculating MaTa nascs ought to rememher, tliat il‘ they pay 
too dearly I’or the IceSy they had the first sqnccrJng cf the 
grapes for nothing *. 


ccLxvm. 

IN addressing the multitude, we must remember to 
follow the advice that Cromwell gave his soldiers, fij’C hner 
Tills 1.S the great art of the Methodists, ^‘fns cst et ah hoste 
doccriy If our eloquence be directed alnne the heads of 
our hearers, we shall do no execution. Ry panting our ar- 
guments low^ we stand a chance of hitting their hearts^ as 
well as their heads. In addressing angels, we could hardly 

• Those who continue to write after their wit is exhausted, may he 
compared to those old maids who give us one cup of good tea, but all 
the rest of milk and water. 
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raise our eloquence too high ; but we iiuist remember that 
men are not angels. Would we warm them by our eloquence, 
unlike Mahomet’s mountain, it must come down to them, 
since they cannot raise themselves to it. It must come home 
to their wants and their wishes, to their hopes and their 
fears, to their families and their firesides. The moon 
gives a far greater light tlian all the fixed stars put to- 
gether, although she is mucli smaller than any of them ; 
the reason is, that the stars are superior and remote, but 
the moon is mferior and contig'uom. 


C( LXIX. 

THE plainest man who pays attention to women, 
will sometimes succeed as well as the liandsomest man wlio 
does not. Wilkes observed to Lord Townsend, ‘‘ You, my 
lord, are the. handsomest man in the kingdom, and I the 
plalnnest. But I would give your lordship half an hour’s 
start, and yet come up with you in the afiections of any 
woman we both wished to Avin ; because all those attentions 
Avhicli you would omit on the score of your fine exterior, I 
should he obliged to pay, owing to the deficiencies of mine.’’ 


( CLXX. 

A(Hi IClTI/rUlM^ is tlu‘ must certain source of 
strengtli, and Avcaltlj, and inde])endeiUH‘. (’ommcrcc nour- 
ishes by circumstaiK'i's, precarious, eunlingeut, transitoiy^, 
almost as liable to change, as the w inds and waves that waft 
it to our .shores. She may well he termed the younger 
sister, for, in all tanergencies, she looks to agriculture, both 
for defence and for supply. 'Hie earth, indeed, is doubly 
graletui, inasimicli as she not only repays forty fold to tlie 
cultivator, but rccijirocally improves Us improver, rewarding 
him with strength, and health, and vigour. Agriculture, 
therefore, is the true offivina iniUtumC ^ind in her bravo 
and hardy peasantry, she oflers a legitimate and trusty 
sword to those rulers that duly appreciate her value, and 
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court her alliance. It is, however, more easy to convert hus- 
bandmen into excellent soldiers, than to imitate Romulus, 
who could at will reconvert them again. He first moulded 
those materials that conquered the world a peasantry vic- 
torious in war, laborious in peace, despisers of sloth, pre- 
pared to reap the bloodless harvest of the sickle, after having 
secured that of the sword. The only employments, saysDion, 
that Romulus left to freemen, were agriculture and warfare ; 
for he observed that men so employed are more temperate, 
less entangled in the pursuits of forbidden love, and subject 
to that kind of avarice only wliich leads them not to injure one 
another, but to enrich themselves at the expence of the ene- 
my. But finding that each of these occupations, separate from 
the other, is imperfect, and produce.s murmurs, ins'tead of ap- 
pointing one part of the men to till the earth, and the other 
to lay waste the enemy's country, according to the institu- 
tion of the Lacedaemonians, he ordered the same persons to 
exercise the employments both of husbandmen, and of sol- 
diers ; and accustomed them, in time of peace, to live in 
the country, and cultivate the land, except when it was ne- 
cessary for them to come to market, upon which occasions 
they were to meet in the city, in order to traffic ; and to 
that end he appointed a market to be held every ninth day. 
And, in time of w’ar, he taugnt them the duty of soldiers, 
and not to yield to any other, in the fatigues or atlvanlages 
that attend it. 


CCLXXI. 

AV^ARICE has ruined more men tlian prodigality, 
and the blindest thoughtlessness of expenditure has not de- 
stroyed so many fortunes, as the calculating but insatiable 
lust of accumulation. 


CCLXXIL 

SOME reputed smnts that have been canonisecL 
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ought to have been canonadcd and some reputed sinners 
that have been cannonaded, ought to have been canonized. 


CCLXXIII. 

TO be satisfied with the acquittal of the world, 
though accompanied with the secret condemnation of con- 
science, this is the mark of a little mind ; but it requires a 
soul of no common stamp to be satisfied with its oic/t acquit- 
tal, and to despise the condemnation of the world. 


CCLXXIV. 

AN Irishman fights before he reasons, a Scotchman 
reasons before he fights, an Englishman is not particular as 
to the order of precedence, but will do cither to accommo- 
date his customers. A modern general has said, that the 
best troops would be as follows : An Irishman half drunk, 
a Scotchman half starved, and an Englishman witli his 
belly full. 


CCLXXV. 

IF some persons were to bestow the one half of the’u* 
fortune in learning how to spend the other half, it would be 
money extremely well laid out. He that spends two for- 
tunes, and permitting himself to be twice ruined, dies at last 
a beggar, deserves no commiseration. He has gained neither 
experience from trial, nor repentance from reprieve. He has 
been all his life abusing fortune, without enjoying her, and 
purchasing wisdom, without possessing her. 


CCLXXVl. 

RELATIONS take the greatest liberties, and give 
tl)c least assistance. If a stranger cannot help us with his 
purse, he will not insult us with his comments ; but with 
I'elations, it mostly happens, that they are the veriest misera 
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with i-egard to their property, but perfect prcjcliguls in the 
article of advice. 


CCLXXVIL 

AFTER hypocrites, the greatest dupes the devil has 
are those who exhaust an anxious existence in the disap- 
pointments and vexations of business, and live miserably 
and meanly, only to die magnificently and rich. For, like 
the hypocrites, the only disinterested action these men can 
accuse themselves of is, that of serving tlie devil, without 
receiving his wages ; ior the assumed formality of the one, 
is not a more effectual bar to enjoyment, than the real 
avarice of the other, ile that stands every day of his lifi' 
behind a counter, until lie drops from it into the grave, may 
negotiate many very profitable bargains ; but he has made a 
single bad one, so bad indeed, that it counterbalances all the 
rest ; for the empty foolery of dying rich, lie has paid down 
his health, his happiness, and his integrity ; since a v( rv 
old author observf?s, that as mortar stichrth hchceen the 
stones^ so stickcili fraud between bulling and selUngT' Such 
a worldling may be comjiared to a merchant, who should put 
a rich cargo into a vessel, embark with it himself, and en- 
counter all the perils and privations of the sea, although lu* 
was thoroughly convinced before hand I hat lie was only ])ru- 
viding for a shipwreck, at the end of a troublesome aiul 
tedious voyage. 


CCLXXVIII. 

WOMEN do not transgress the Ixmnds of decoriiiu 
so often as men ; but when they do, they go greater lengths. 
For with reason somcwlial weaker, they have to contend with 
passions .somewhat stronger ; besides, a female by one trans- 
gression, forfeits her place in society for ever ; if once she 
falls, it is the fall of Lucifer. It is hard, indeed, that the 
law of opinion .should he most severe on that sex which 
is least able to bear it ; but .so it is, and if the sentence be 
harsh, the sufferer should be reminded that it was passed l>y 
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her peers. Tliereforc, If* once a woman breaks through the 
oarriers of decency, her case is desperate ; and if she goes 
greater lengths than the men, and leaves the pale of pro- 
priety /arMcr behind her, it is because she is aware that aL 
return is prohibited, and by none so strongly as by her own 
sex. We may alsc add, that as modesty is the richest orna- 
ment of a woman, the want of it is her greatest deformity, 
for the better the tiling, the worse will ever be its perversion ; 
and if an angel falls, the tjansition must be to a daemon. 


CCLXXIX. 

OF the professions it may be said, that soldiers are 
becoming too popular, parsons too lazy, physicians too mer- 
cenary, and lawyers t(X) jiowerful. 


CCLXXX. 

MOST men abuse courtiers, and affect to despise 
courts ; yet most men are proud of the acijuaintance of the 
one, and would be glad to live in the other. 


CCLXXX I. 

EVILS are more to be dreaded from the sudden- 
ness of their attack, than from their magnitude, or their 
duration. In the storms of life, those that arc foreseen are 
half overcome, but the tlffbon is a just cause of alarm to the 
helmsman, pouncing on the vessel, as an eagle on the prey. 


CCLXXXII. 

HOMER, not contented with making his hero in- 
'vulnerable everywhere, but in tlie heel, and so swift of fcx)t, 
that if he did run, nolxxly could catch him, completes the 
^hole, by making a god his blacksmith, and covering him, 
hke a rliinoceros, with a coat of mail, Jrom a superhuman 
*^^^^ufactory. With all those advantages, since his object 
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was lo.surprise his readers, he should have made his bully a 
coward, rather than a hero. 


CCLXXXIII. 

OF method, this may be said, if we make it our 
slave, it is well, but it is bad if we are slaves to method. 
A gentleman once told me, that he made it a regular rule to 
read fifty pages every day of some author or other, and on 
no account to fall short of that number, nor to exceed it. I 
silently set him down for a man who might have taste to 
read something worth writing, but who never couM liave 
genius himself to write any thing worth reading. 


CCLXXXIV. 

DELIBERATE with caution, but act with deci- 
sion ; and yield with graciousness, or opjX)sc with firmness. 


CCLXXXV. 

THERE are many good natured fellows, who have 
paid the forfeit of their lives to their love of bantering and 
raillery. No doubt they have had much diversion, but they 
have purchased it too dear. Although their wit and their 
brilliancy may have been often extolled, yet it has at last 
been extinguished for ever ; and by a fix* perhaps who had 
neither the one nor the other, but who found it easier to 
point a sword than a repartee. I have heard of a man, in 
the province of Bengal, who had been a long time very suc- 
cessful in hunting the tiger; his skill gained him great eclat, 
and had insured him much diversion, at length he narrowly 
escaped with his life ; he then relinquished the sport, with 
this observation : “ Tiger hunting is very fine amusement, 
so Jong as we liunt the tiger, but it is rather awkward when 
the tiger take.s it into his head to hunt Again, this skill 
in small wit, like skill in small arms, is very apt to beget a 
confidence which may prove fatal in the end. We may 
eitlier mistake the profx?r moment, for even cowards have 
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their fighting days, or we may mistake the proper man. A 
certain Savoyard got his livelihood by exhibiting a monkey 
and a bear ; he gained so much applause from his tricks 
with the monkey, that he was encouraged to practise some 
of them upon the bear; he was dreadfully lacerated, and on 
being rescued, with great difiiculty, from the gripe of bruin, 
he exclaimed : What a fool was I not to distinguish be- 

tween a monkey and a bear : a bear, my friends, is a very 
grave kind of a personage, and, as you plainly see, does not 
understand a joke.” 


CCLXXXVI. 

IT is always safe to learn, even from our encmie.s-- 
R ldoni safe to ve nture to instruct, even our friends. 


CCLXXXVII. 

IF men have been termed pilgrims, and life a jour- 
ney, then \vc may add, that the Christian pilgrimage far 
surpasses all others, in the following important particulars: 
in the goodness of the road — in the beauty of the prospects — 
in tile excellence of the company — and in the vast superiority 
of the accommodation provided for the Christian traveller, 
wlien he has finished his course. 


CCLXXXVIII. 

ALL who have been great and good without Chris- 
tianity, would have been much greater and belter with it. 
II there be, amongst the sons of men, a single exception to 
this maxim, the divine Socrates may be allowed to put in 
the strongest claim. It was his high ambition to deserve, 
by deeds, not by creeds, an unrevealed Heaven, and by 
works, not by faith, to enter an unpromised land. 


CCLXXXIX. 

THOUGH the Godhead were to reward and to ex- 
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alt, without limit, and without end, yet the object of his 
highest favours could never offend the brightness of his eter- 
nal majesty, by too near an approximation to it ; for the dif- 
ference between the Creator and the created must ever be 
infinite, and the barrier that divides them insurmountable. 


ccxc. 

OF all the marvellous works of the Deity, perhaps 
there is nothing that angels behold with such supreme as- 
tonishment as a proud man. 


CCXCI. 

VANITY finds in self-love so powerful an ally, that 
it storms as it were by a coup dc main^ the citadel of our 
heads, where, having blinded the iioo leatehmciij it readily 
descends into the heart- A coxcomb begins by determining 
that liis own profession is the first ; and he finishes, by de- 
ciding that he is the first of his profession. 


CCXCII. 

A POOR nation that relaxes not from her attitude of 
defence, is less likely to be attacked, though surrounded by 
powerful neighbours, than another nation which {x>sscsses 
wx'alth, commerce, population, and all the sinews of war, in 
far greater abundance, but unprepared. For the more sleek 
the prey, the greater is the temptation ; and no wolf will 
leave a sheep, to dine upon a porcupine. 


CCXCIII. 

MEMORY is the friend of wit, but the treacherous 
ally of invention ; and there arc many books that owe their 
success to two things, the good memory of those who write 
them, and the bad memory of those who read tliem. 
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CCXCIV. 

SUICIDE sometimes proceeds from cowardice, but 
not always ; for cowardice sometimes prevents it ; since aa 
many live because tliey arc afraid to die, as die because they 
are afraid to live. 


ccxcv. 

WE submit to the society of those that can inform 
us, but we seek the society of those whom we can inform. 
And men of genius ouglit not to be chagrined if they see 
blockheads favoured with a heartier welcome than them- 
selves. For, when wc conirminicate knowledge, we are raised 
in our own estimation, but when we receive it, we are lower- 
ed. That, llierefbre, wlilch has been observed of treason, 
may be said also of talent, we love instruction, but hate the 
instructor, and use the light, but abuse the laiithorn. 


CCXCVI. 

VlCli stings us, even in our pleasures, but virtue 
consoles us, even in our pains. 


CCXCVTL 

THERE arc four classes of men in tlie world ; first, 
those w'liom everv one would wish to talk to, and wdiom 
every one does talk of; — these are that small minority that 
constitute the ureat. Secondly, those whom no one wishes 
to talk to, and whom no one (lex's talk of ; — these are that 
vast majority that constitute the lillle. "I'he third class is 
made up of those whom every Ixxly talks oi', but nobody 
talks to; — tlicsc constitute the knaves; and the fourth is 
composed of those whom every body talks to, but whom no- 
body talks of; and these constitute the fools. 


CCXCVIII. 

H E that, like the wife of Ciesar, is above suspicion, 
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he alone is the fittest person to undertake the noble and often 
adventurous task of diverting the shafts of calumny from 
him who has been wounded without cause, has fallen with- 
out pity, and cannot stand without help. It is the posses- 
sor of unblemished cliaracter alone, who, on such an occa- 
sion, may dare to stand, like Moses, in tlie gap, aijd stop 
the plague of detraction, until Truth and Tinle,‘^^ose 
slow but steady friends, shall come up, to vindicate the pro- 
tected, and to dignify the protector. A gotxl character, 
therefore, is carefully to be maintained for tlie sake of others 
if possible, more than ourselves ; it is a coat of triple steel, 
giving security to the wearer, protection to the oppressed, 
and inspiring the oppressor with awe. 


CCXCIX. 

COURAGE is generosity of the highest order, for 
the brave are prodigal of the most precious things. Our 
blood is nearer and dearer to us than our money, and our 
life than our estate. Women are more taken with courage 
than with generosity, for it has all the merits of its sister vir- 
tue, w’ith the addition of the most disinterested devotedness, 
and most powerful protection. Generosity enters so much 
into the constitution of courage, that, with the excejition of 
the great Duke of Marlborough*, we shall hardly hnd an 
instance of undaunted personal bravery, coexisting in the 
same breast, with great avarice. The self-denial of Chris- 
tianity, the magnanimity of chivalry, all that is splendid in 
history, or captivating in romance, seems to have been made 
up of courage, or generosity, or of both. In fact, true 
courage, well directed, can neither be overpaid nor over- 
praised. An hero is not composed of common materials ; 
his expence is hazard, his coin is blood, and out of the very 

* At a certain diplomatic dinner, where there were many foreigners of 

distinction, the duke gave for a toast, “ My queen.'". One of the party 
who sat next to Prince Eugene, enquired of him, in a whisper, what 
queen his grace had given ** I know of no queen that is hifs parUcular 
^vourite," replied the prince, except if be regina pecunia,^ 
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impossibilities of the coward, he cuts a perilous harvest^ 
with his sword. We cannot aspire to so high a character, 
on cheaper terms, otherwise Falstaff‘'s soldiers might bo al- 
lowed their claim, since they were afraid of nothing but 
danger. It is unfortunate, however, that presence of mind 
is always most necessary, when absence of body would be 
most desirable ; and there is this paradox in fear, he is most 
likely to inspire it in others, who has none himself! 


ccc. 

NATURAL good is so intimately connected with 
moral good, and natural evil with moral evil, that I am as 
certain as if I heard a voice from Heaven proclaim it, that 
God is on the side of virtue. He has learnt much, and has 
not lived in vain, who has practically di?covered that most 
strict and necessary connection, that does, and will ever 
exist, between vice and misery, and virtue and happiness. 
The gixjatcst miracle that the Almighty could perform, 
would be, to make a bad man happy, even in Heaven; he 
must unparadise that blessed place to accomplish it. In its 
primary signification, all vice, that is all excess^ brings it? 
own punishment even here. By certain fixed, settled, and 
established laws of Him who is the God of Nature, excess of 
every kind destroys that constitution that temperance would 
preserve. The debauchee, .therefore, ofters up his body a 
“ livinff sacrifice to sin. 


CCCI. 

TO know exactly how much ^mischief may be ven- 
tured upon witli impunity, is knowledge sufficient for a 
little great man. 


CCCII. 

LOGIC is a large drawer, containing some useful 
instruments, and many more that arc superfluous. But a 
wise man will look into it for two purposes, to avail himself 
of those instruments that are redly useful, and to admire 
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tlie ingenuity with which those tliat arc not so, are assorted 
and arranged. 


CCCIIL 

SOME have wondered that disputes about opinions 
should so often end in |x?rsonalities ; but, the fact is, tliat 
such dis})utes begin with jxjrsonalities, for our opinions are a 
part of ourselves. 


CCCIV. 

MANY who find the day too long, think life Uk> 
sliort ; but short as life is, some find it long enough to out- 
live their characters, their constitutions, and their estates. 


ccev. 

AS he gives proof of a sound and vigorous lx>dy, 
that accidentally transgressing the line of demarcation, is con- 
fined to a pest-house, and, at the end of his quarantine, comes 
out without being infected by the plague, so he that can live 
in courts, those hospitals of intellectual disease, without being 
contaminated by folly or corruption, gives equal proof of a 
sound and vigorous mind. But, as no one thinks so meanly 
of a conjuror as his own Zany, so none so thoroughly despise 
a court, as those who are thoroughly acquainted with it, 
])articularly if to that acquaintance they also add due know- 
ledge of themselves ; for many have retired in disgust from 
a court which they JxU they despised, to a solitude which 
they merely fancied they could enjoy, only, like Charles the 
Fifth, to repent of their repentance. Such persons, sick of 
others, yet not satisfied with themselves, have closed each 
eventless day with an anxious wish to be liberated from so 
^ksome a liberty, and to retire from so melancholy a retire- 
ment ; for it requires less strength of mind to be dissatisfied 
with a court, than to be contented with a cloyster, since to 
be disgusted with a court, it is only necessary to be ac- 
quainted with courtiers, but to enjoy a cloyster, we must 
hovw a thorough knowledge of ourselves. 
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CCCVI. 

OCEANS of ink, and reams of paper, and disputes 
infinite might have been spared, if wranglers had avoided 
lighting the torch of strife at the wrong end ; since a tenth 
part of the pains expended in attempting to prove the why, 
the where, and the when certain events have happened, 
would have been more than sufficient to prove that tliey 
never happened at all. 


CCCVII. 

THl^i most admired statues of the Pagan d(‘ities, 
were pro^luced in an age of general infidelity ; and the 
Romans, when sincere believers in their inytliology, had 
not a single god tolerably executed ; and yet Seneca ob- 
serves, that these primitive ‘\fictiles dei^ these gods of clay, 
were much more propitious than those of marble, and wTre 
worship{>ed with an adoration more ardent and sincere. 
Something similar to what happened to tlie religion of im- 
perial, has since happened to that of pontifical Rome. For- 
merly that altar was contented with ytensils of wood, and of 
Icatl, but its rites were administerevd by an Austin and a 
Chrysostom— priests of gold ! Things are now reversed ; the 
altar of St. Peter, says Jortin, has golden utensils, but 
laden priests. 


CCCVIII. 

IT rarely happens that the finest writers are the 
most capable of teaching others their art. If Shakespear, 
himself, had been condemned to write a system of metaphy- 
sics^ explanatory of his magic influence over all the passions 
of the mind, it would have been a dull and unsatisfactory 
work ; a heavy task both to tlie reader, and to the writer. 
All preceptors, therefore, should have that kind of genius 
described b}^ Tacitus, equal to their business, but not 
above it a patient industry, with competent erudition ; a 
mind depending more on its correctness than its originality,, 
and on its memory, rather than on its invention. If we 
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wish to cut glass, wc must have recourse to a diamond ; but 
if it be our task to sever iron or lead, we must make use of 
a much warser instrument. To sentence a man of true 
genius to tlie drudgery of a school, is to put a race horse in 
a mill. 


CCCIX. 

talent is not so rare a gift as some 
imagine, it is l)oth over-rated and over-paid. That the re- 
quisites for a first rate actor, demand a comhination not easily 
to he found, is an erroneous assumptitm, ascrihable, ])erha])s, 
to tlic following causes: The market for tliis kind of talent 
must alwavs be ioidi’r.stockaly because v(‘ry few of tliose who 
are really qualified to gain theatrical fame, will condescend 
to start for it. '1 o succeed, the candidate must he a gentle- 
man by nature, and a scholar by education ; there are many 
who can justly Ix^ast of this union, hut out of that many, 
how few are there that would seek or desire theatrical cele- 
brity. Tlie metn.'politau the^atre, tliereforcs can ordy he 
rt'crnited from the best samples which the provincial theatres 
will aif'ord, and this is a market, abundant as to tjuanlity, 
hut extremely deficient as to quality. Johnson told (Jarrick 
that he and his profes.siou were mutually indebted to each 
other : Your proft ssion,” said the iloctor, “ has made you 

rich, and you have made your profession respecUible.'’ Such 
men as Smith, Garrick, Kemble, and Young, might do hon- 
our to any } profession, and would, perhaps, have succeeded 
in any ; but their attempting success in this department is 
mucli more extraordinary th:ui their attaining it; for, in ge- 
neral, those who jiossess the necessary (jualifications for an 
actor, also feel that they deserve to be something better, and 
this feeling dictates a more respectable arena. Neither is the 
title to talent bestowed by the suffrages of a metropolitan 
audience, always unequivocal. Such an audience is, indeed, 
a tribunal from wliich an actor has no appeal; hut there 
are many causes which conspire to warp and to bias it? 
judgment ; and it often happens that it is more difllcult to 
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please a country audienccy than a London one. In a coun- 
try theatre, there is nothing to bribe our decisions ; the prin- 
cipal actor is badly snp]X)rtcd, and must depend solely 
on himself. In a London Theatre, the blaze of light and 
beauty, the splendour of the scenery, the skill of the orches- 
tra, are all adscltitious attractions, acting as avant couriers 
for tire performer, and predisposing us to be pleased. Add 
to this, that the extended magnificence of a metropolitan 
stage defends the actor from that microscopic scrutiny to 
which he must submit in the country. We should also re- 
member, that at tiines it re(]uires more courage to praise 
than to ceiiMire, and the metropolitan actor will always have 
this advautngi' over the provincial, if we are pleased, our 
taste is flattered in the one instance, but suspected in the 
other. 


ceex. 

ENV^Y, if surrounded on all sides by the brightness 
of anot herd's prosperity, like the scorpion, confined within a 
circle of' fire, will sting itselfio death. 


CCCXI. 

should not be too niggardly in our praise, for 
men will do more to support a character, than to raise one. 


CCCXII. 

'rillsUli are no two things so much talked of, and 
so seldom seen as virtue, and the funds. 


CCCXIIL 

THE depravity of human nature is a favourite topic 
witli the priests, but they will not brook that the laity should 
descant upon it; in this respect, they may be compared to 
those husbands who freely abuse their own wives, but are 
ready to cut tlie tliroat of any otlier man who does so. 
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CCCXIV. 

IF you cannot avoid a quarrel with a blackguard, 
let your lawyer manage it, rather than yourself. No man 
sweeps his own chimney, but employs a chimney sweeper, 
who has no objection to dirty work, because it is his trade. 


ceexv. 

IT is easier to pretend to be what you are not, than 
to hide what you really are ; but he that can accomplish 
both, has little to learn in hypocrisy. 


ceexvi. 

IN any public scheme or project, it is advisable that 
the proposer or projector should not at first present himself 
to the public as the sole mover in the affair. His neighlwurs 
will not like his egotism if it be at all ambitious, nor will 
they willingly co-operate in any thing that may place an 
equal a single step above their own heads. Dr. Franklin 
was the first projector of many useful institutions in the in- 
fant state of America He attained his object, and avoided 
envy, for he himself informs us, that his secret was to pro- 
pose the measure at first, not as originating in himself alone, 
but as the joint recommendation of a few friends. The doc- 
tor was no stranger to the workings of the human heart ; for 
if his measures had failed, their failure would not be attri- 
buted to him alone, and if they succeeded, some one else 
w’ould be forward enough to claim the merit of being the 
first planner of them. But whenever this happens, the ori- 
ginal projector will be sure to gain from the envy of man- 
kind, that justice which he must not expect from their gra- 
titude; for all the rest of the members will not patiently see 
another rim away with the merit of that plan which originat- 
ed in the first projector alone, who will, therefore, be sure 
to reap his full due of praise in the end, and with that in- 
terest which mankind will always cheerfully pay, not so 
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much for the justice of rewarding the diffident, as for the 
pleasure of lowering the vain. 


CCCXVII. 

SOME well meaning Christians tremble for their 
salvation, because llicy have never gone through that valley 
of tears and of sorrow, wlii(‘h they have been taught to con- 
sider as an ordeal that must be passed through, before they 
can arrive at regeneration ; to satisfy such minds, it may be 
observed, that the slightest sorrow for sin is sufficient, if it 
produce amendment, and that the greatest is insufficient, if 
it do not. Therefore, by their own fruits let them prove 
themselves ; for some soils will take the good seed, without 
being watered with tears, or harrowed up by affliction. 


CCCXVIII. 

SHAKESPEARE, Butler, and Bacon, have ren- 
dered it extremely difficult for all who come after them, to 
be sublime, witty, or profound. 


CCCXIX. 

IF you have cause to suspect the integrity of one 
with whom you miist have dealings, take care to have no 
communication with liim, if he has his friend, and you havfli 
not ; you are playing a dangerous game, in which the odds 
ore two to one against you. 


ceexx. 

WHEN the Methodists first decide on the doctrine 
they approve, and then chuse such pastors as they know be- 
fore hand, will preach no other; they act as wisely as a 
patient, who should send for a physician, and then prescribe 
to him what medicines he ought to advise. 
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CCCXXI. 

A NECESSITOUS man who gives costly dinners 
pays large sums to be laughed at. 


CCCXXII. 

EXAMINATIONS are formidable even to the 
Ixjst prepared, for the greatest fool may ask more than the 
wisest man can answer. 


CCCXXIII. 

IT is better to have recourse to a quack, if lie can 
cure our disorder, although he cannot explain it, than to a 
physician, if he can explain our disease, but cannot cure it. 
In a certain consultation of physicians in this kingdom, they 
all differed about the nature of an intermittent, and all of 
them were ready to define the disorder. The patient was a 
king; at length an empiric, who had been called in, thus 
interposed : Gentlemen, you all seem to differ about the 
nature of an intermittent, permit me to explain it ; an in- 
termittent, gentlemen, is a disorder which I can cure, and 
which you cannot. 


CCCXXIV. 

IT is a serious doubt whether a wise man ought to 
accept of a thousand years of life, even provided that those 
ithree important advantages of health, youth, and riches, 
could be securely guaranteed unto him. But this is an offer 
than can never Ik^ refused, for it will never be made. Tak- 
ing things as they really are, it must be confessed that life, 
after forty, is an anticlimax, gradual indeed, and progressive, 
with some, hut steep and rapid with others. It would be 
well if old age dimini.shed our perceptibilities to pain, in the 
same proportion that it does our sensibilities to pleasure 5 
and if life ha.s been termed a feast, those favoured few are 
the most fortunate guests, who are not compelled to sit at 
the table, when they can no longer partake of the banquet 
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But the misfortune is, that hotly and mind, like man and 
wife, do not always agree to die together. It is bad when 
the mind survives the body; and worse still wlien tlie body 
survives the mind ; but, wlien both tliese survive our spirits, 
4)ur hopes, and our health, this is worst of all. 


cccxx\ . 

AS some consolation for the fears of tlie brave, and 
the follies of the wise, let us reflect on tlie magnanimity that 
has been displayed by tlie weak, and tlie disinterestedness 
that has been evinced by the mistaken ; by those who have 
indeed grossly erred, but have nobly acted. And this re- 
flection will increase our veneration for virtue, when even its 
shadow has produced substantial good and uncoiKpicrable 
heroism ; since a phantom, when mistaken for /u’r, has been 
pursued with an ardor that gathered force from opposition, 
constancy from persecution, and victory from death. 


CCCXXVI. 

THEIM’. is this diflereiice between happiness and 
wisdom ; he that thinks himself the happiest man, really is 
so * hut he that thinks himself the wisest, is generally the 
greatest fool. 


CCCXXVII. 

AlUSTOTLE has said that man is by nature, 
Koivccivtxov, a social animal, and he might have added, a selfish 
one too. Heroism, self-denial, and magnanimity, in all in- 
stances, where they do not spring from a principle of reli- 
gion, are but splendid altars on which we sacrifice one kind 
of self-love to another. I think it is Adam Smith who has 
observed, that if a man in Europe were to go to bed with 
the conviction that the hour of twelve, on the following morn- 
ing, the whole empire of China would be swallowed up by 
an earthquake, it would not disturb his night’s rest so much 
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as the certainty, that, at the same hour, he himself would be 
obliged to undergo the amputation of his little finger. It 
seems to be a law of our nature, intended, perhaps, for our 
preservation, that little evils coming home to ourselves, 
should affect us more than great evils at a distance, happen- 
ing to others ; but they must be evils that we cannot pre- 
vent, and over which we have no control ; for, perhaps, there 
is no man that wonld not lose a little finger to save China. 
It has been also remarked, that if a state criminal were to 
be executed opposite to the doors of the theatre, at the 
moment of the performance of the deepest tragedy, that the 
emptiness of the house, and the sudden abandonment of 
the seats, would immediately testify how much more we arc 
interested by witnessing real misery than artificial. But the 
result of such an experiment would probably be this, that 
the galleries would be wholly deserted, and the boxes in 
part, but that the far greater proportion of the audience in 
the pit would keep their stations; for the extremes of lux- 
ury^ on tlie one hand, and of misery, on the other, have a 
decided tendency to harden the human mind; but the 
middle class, in as much as it is equally removed from botli 
tliese extremes, seems to be that particular meridian, under 
which all the kindlier affections, and tlic finer sensibilities of 
our nature most readily flourish and abound. But, even if 
the theatre were wholly emptied on such an occasion as that 
which I have noticed above, it would not appear that we 
should be warranted in affirming, that we are creatures so 
constituted, as to derive happiness, not only from our own 
pleasures, but from another’s pains. For sympathy, in some 

• It was from the pavilion of pleasure and enjoyment that the Four- 
teenth Louis sent out his orders for the devastation of the whole 
palatinate ; and it was from the bowl and the banquet, that Nero issued 
forth to fiddle to the flames of Rome ; and, on the contrary, it was 
from the loathsome bed of a most fou) and incurable disease, tliat 
Herod decreed the assassination of the Jewish nobility ; and Tippoo 
Saib ordered the murder of a corps of Christian slaves, the most cruel 
act of his cruel life, at a moment when he justly anticipated his own 
death, and the conflagration of his capital. 
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temperaments, will produce the same conduct, with insensi- 
bility, in others, and the effects will be similar, although 
the causes that produce them will be opposite. The famous 
amateur Anglaise^ who crossed the channel to witness an 
execution at Paris, was never suspected of a want of feeling ; 
but che servant girl, recorded by Swift, who walked seven 
miles in a torrent of rain, to see a criminal hanged, and re- 
turned crying and sobbing because the man was reprieved, 
may, without any breach of Christian charity, be accused of 
a total want of compassion and benevolence. 


CCCXXVIII. 

ANAl.OGY, although it is not infallible, is yet that 
telescope of the mind by which it is marvellously assisted in 
the discovery of both physical and moral truth. Analogy 
has much in store for men ; but babes require milk, and 
then' may be intellectual food which the present state of 
society is not fit to partake of ; to lay such before it, would 
be as absurd as to give a quadrant to an Indian, or a loom 
to an Hottentot. There is a time for all things, and it was 
necessary that a certain state of civilization and refinement 
should precede, and, as it were, prepare the human mind for 
the reception even of the noblest gift it has ever received, 
the law of God revealed by Christianity. Socrates was 
termed a Christian, born some centuries before his time. A 
state of society like the present, obscured by selfishness, and 
disturbed by warfare, presents a medium almost impervi- 
ous to the ray of moral truth ; the muddy sediment must 
subside, and the tempest must cease, before the sun can illu- 
minate the lake. But I foresee the period when some new 
and parent idea in morals, the matrix of a better order of 
things, shall reconcile us more completely to God. to nature, 
and to ourselves. In physics, there are many discoveries 
already made, too powerful to be safe, too unmanageable to 
be subservient. Like the Behemoth described by Job, who 
could neither be tamed to render sport for tlie maidens, nor 
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to bend his neck to the plough, so these discoveries in phy- 
sics have not yet been subdued by any hand bold enough to 
apply them either to the elegancies or to the necessities of 
life. liCt any man reflect on the revolution produced in 
society by two simple and common things, glass and gun- 
powder. What then ? shall some discoveries in physics be so 
important as to produce a complete revolution in society, and 
others so powerful that the very inventors of them have not 
as yet dared to apply them, and shall not discoveries in 
morals be allowed a still more paramount and universal in- 
fluence ? an influence, the greater in proportion as matter is 
inferior to mind. For we must remember that analogy was 
that powerful engine that, in the mind oi' a Newton, disco- 
vered to us the laws of all other worlds ; and in that of 
a Columbus, put us in full jiosscssion of‘ our own. 


CCCXXIX 

SOCIETY, like a shaded silk, must be viewed in 
all situations, or its colours will deceive us. Goldsmith ob- 
sen’cd, that one man who travels through Europe on foot, 
and who, like Scrihlerus, makes his legs his compasses, and 
another who is whisked through it in a chai.se and four, will 
form very different conclusions at the end of their journey. 
The philosopher, therefore, will draw his estimate of human 
nature, by varying as much as possible his own situation, to 
multiply the point.s of view under which he observes her. 
Uncircumscrihed by lines of latitude or of longitude, he 
will examine her ‘‘ huiioned up and laced in the Jbrms and 
ceremonies o/* civilization, and at her case, and unrestrained 
in the light and feathered costume of the savage.^ He will 
also associate with the highest, without servility, and with the 
lowest, without vulgarity. In short, in the grand theatre ot 
human life, he will visit the pit and the gallery, as well as 
the l3oxes, hut he will not inform the boxes that he comes 
amongst them from the pit, nor the pit that he visits them 
from the gallery. 
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CCCXXX. 

A SECOND profession seldom succeeds, not because 
a man may not make himself fully equal to its duties, but 
because the world will not readily believe he is so. The 
world argue thus : he that has failed in his first [)rofessioii, 
to which he dedicated the morning of his life, and the 
spring time of Ins exertions, is not the most likely [Person to 
master a second. Ihit to this it may be replied, that a maifs 
first profession is often chosen for him by others ; his second 
he usually decides upon for himself; therefore, his failure in 
his first profession may, for what they know, be mainly 
owing to the secret but sincere attentions he was constantly 
paying to his second ; and, in this case, he may be compared 
to those who having sufiered others to prescribe to them a 
wile, have taken the liberty to consult themselves in the 
choice of a mistress. 


CCCXXX I. 

IT has been well observed, that the tongue discovers 
the state of the mind, no less tlian that of the body; but, in 
either case, before the philosopher or tlie physician can 
judge, tile patient must open Jus mouth. Some men enve- 
lope themselves in such an impenetrable cloke of silence, 
that the tongue will afford us no symjitoms of the tempera- 
ment of the mind. Such taciturnity, indeed, is wise if they 
are fools, but foolish if they are wise, and the only method 
to form a judgnumt of these mutes, is narrowly to observe 
when, where, and how they smile. It shows much more 
stupidity to be grave at a good thing, than to be merry at a 
bad one ; and of all ignorance, that which iTOilent, is the 
least productive, for praters may suggest an idea, if they 
cannot start one. 


CCCXXXII. 

THE labouring classes of tlie community, in the 
metropolis, arc vastly inferior, in point of intellect, to the 
same order of society in tlic country. The mind of the city 
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artificer, is mechanized by his constant attention to one 
single object ; an attention into which he is of necesaty dril- 
led and disciplined, by the minute subdivision of labour, 
which improves, I admit, the art, but debilitates the artist, 
and converts the man into a mere breathing part of that 
machinery by which he works. The rustic, on the contrary, 
who is oliliged to turn his hand to every thing, and must 
often make his tool before he can use it, is pregnant with in- 
vention, and fertile in resource. It is true, that by a com- 
bination of their different employments, the city artificers 
produce specimens in their respective vocations, far superior 
to the best efforts of the rustics. But, if from the effects of 
systematic coinbination^ the cits infer an vidiviJual superior 
iy^ they are woefully deceived. 


CCCXXXIII. 

THE society of dead authors has this advantage 
over that of the living, they never Hatter us to our laces, 
nor slander us behind our backs, nor intrude upon our pri- 
vacy, nor quit their shelves until we take them down. Be- 
sides, it is always easy to shut a IxKik, but not quite so easy 
to get rid of a lettered coxcomb. Living authors, therefore, 
are usually bad companions ; if they have not gained a cha- 
racter, they seek to do so by methods often ridiculous, al- 
ways disgusting ; and if they have established a character, 
they are silent, for fear of losing by their tongue what they 
have acquired by their [)en; for many authors converse 
much more f(K)lishly than Gold.smith, who have never writ- 
ten half so well 

0 . 


CCCXXXIV. 

IF you would be known, and not know, vegetate in a 
village; if you would know, and not be known, live in a city. 


cccxxxv. 

THAT modes of government have much more to 
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do with the formation of national character, than soils, suns, 
and climates, is sufficiently evident from the present state of 
Greece and Rome, compared with the ancient. Give these 
nations back their former governments, and all their national 
energies would return, and enable them to accommodate 
themselves to any conceivable change of climate ; but no 
conceivable change of climate would enable them to recover 
their former energies. In fact, so powerful are all those 
causes that are connected with changes in their governments, 
that they have sometimes made whole nations alter as sud- 
denly and as capriciously as individuals. The Romans laid 
down their liberties at the feet of Nero, who would not even 
lend them to Caesar ; and we have lately seen the whole 
French nation, rush as one man from the very extremes of 
loyalty, to behead the mildest monarch that ever ruled 
them, and conclude a sanguinary career of plunder, by par- 
doning and rewarding a tyrant, to whom their blood was 
but water, and their groans but wind ; thus they sacriliced 
one that died a martyr, to his clemency, and they rewarded 
another, who lives to boast of his mufders. 


CCCXXXVI. 

HE that gives a portion of his time and talent to the 
investigation of mathematical truth, will come to all other 
questions, with a decided advantage over his opponents. 
He will be in argument what the ancient Romans were in the 
field ; to (hem the day of battle was a day of comparative re- 
creation, because they were ever accustomed to exercise with 
arms much heavier than they fought ; and their reviews dif- 
fered from a real battle in two respects, they encountered 
more fatigue, but the victory was bloodless. 


CCCXXXVII. 

A PEACE, for the making of which, the ncgociator 
has been the most liberally rewarded, is usually a bad 
peace. He is rewarded on the score of having overreached 
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his enemy, and for having made a peace, the advantages of 
which are clearly on his own side. But such a peace will 
not be kept ; and that is the best peace which is most like- 
ly to be the firmest. Now, a peace where the advantages are 
balanced, and which consults the good of both parties, is the 
firmest, because both parties are interested in its preserva- 
tion; for parchment bonds and seals of state will not re- 
strain a discontented nation, that has arms in her hands, 
and knows how to use them. 


CCCXXXVIIL 

NO men despise physic so much as physicians, be- 
cause no men so thoroughly understand how little it can 
perform. They have been tirilvcring the human constitution 
four thousand years, in order to cure al)out as many disor- 
ders. The result is, that mercury and brimstone are the 
only two specifics they have discovered. All the fatal mala- 
dies continue to I)e what they were in the days of Paracelsus, 
Hippocrates, and Galen, “ opprohrta mcdicoriim!^ It is 
true that each disorder has a thousand prescriptions, but not 
a single remedy, d liey pour a variety of salts and acids 
into a marble mortar, and expect similar results when tht\se 
ingredients are poured into the human stomach ; but what 
can be so groundless as reasonings built on such analogies 
For the marble mortar admits the agency of the atmospheri- 
cal air, which cannot be said of the human stomach ; and, 

• It is more safe to imitate the conduct of the late Doctor Heber- 
den ; he paid the stricte.st attention to symptoms, and to ttrnpera- 
merits, and having ascertained thtse, to the tiest of his judgment, he 
prescribed such remedies as he had always obrerved to be beneficial to 
others under similar circumstances ; and what was of greater con- 
sequence, he carefully avoided all that long ejperitnee nSd taught him 
V ould do harm ; here he 8top|)ed, for he was not so presumptuous as 
to frame theories to explain the why and the wherefore this did hann, 
or that did good ; he was too much occupied in things of greater im- 
portance, well knowing that the wisest of us know nothing of life, but 
by iU effects, and that the consequenois of every preecription are fir 
more clear and apparent than the causes that produce them. 
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again, the human stomach possesses life and the gastrio 
juice, which cannot be said of the marble mortar. 


CCCXXXIX. 

THERE are two metals, one of wliich is omnipotent 
in the cabinet, and the other in the camp, — gold, and iron. 
He that knows how to apply them both, may indeed attain 
the highest station, but he must know something more to 
keep it. It has been doubted whether Cromwell, with all 
his pretended sanctity, and all his real courage, could have 
maintained his power one short year longer, even if he had 
not died in the fifty-ninth year of liis age, and on the anni- 
versary of* tluit very day, which he had always considered as 
the most fortunate of his life. Fofi, Cromwell had also hU 
high destinies^ and his lucky days. 


CeeXL. 

ANTITHF^SIS maybe the blossom of wit, but it 
will never arrrive at maturity, unless sound sense be the 
trunk, and truth the root. 


CCCXLI. 

POSTHUMOUS charities are the very essence of 
selfishneFS, when bequeathed by those who, when alive, 
would part with nothing. In Catholic countries there is no 
mortmain act, and those who, when dying, imj)overish their 
relations, by leaving their fortunes to be expended in imisses 
lor themselves, have been shrewdly said to leave their own 
souls their heirs. 


CCCXLII. 

THE science of the mathematics performs more than it 

• The gastric juice will not act upon a living stomach, although it 
will rapidly decompose a deatl one. 

M 
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promises, but the science of metaphysics promises more than 
\t perfonns. The study of the mathematics, like the Nile, be- 
gins in minuteness, but ends in magnificence ; but the study 
of metaphysics begins with a toiTent of tropes, and a copi- 
ous current of words, yet loses itself at last, in obscurity and 
conjecture, like the Niger in his barren deserts of sand. 


cccxLiir. 

TO be continually subject to the breath of slander, 
will tarnish the purest virtue, as a constant exposure to the 
atmosphere will obscure the brightness of the finest gold ; 
but, in either case, the real value of both continues the 
same, although the currency may be somewhat impeded. 


CCCXLIV. 

THE mob is a monster with the hands of Briarcus, 
but the head of Polyphemus, strong to execute, hut blind 
to perceive. 


CCCXLV. 

WHEN we apply to the conduct of the ancient 
mans, the pure and unbending principles of Christianity, 
we try those noble delinquents unjustly, in as much as we 
condenin them by the severe sentence of an ejc post JliCtcT 

w. 


CCCXLVI. 

STRONG as our passions are, they may l)e starved 
into submission, and con([uered, without being killed. 


CCCXLVII. 

GREAT men, like great cities, have many crooked 
arts, and dark alleys in their hearts, whereby he that knows 
them may save himself much time and trouble. 
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CCCXLVIII 

THERE are some men who are fortune’s favourites, 
and who, like cats, light for ever upon their legs ; Wilkes 
was one of these clidappers, whom, if you had stripped 
naked, and thrown over Westminster bridge, you mi^ht 
have met on the very next day, with a bag wig on his 
head, a sword by his side, a laced coat upon his back, and 
money in his pocket. 


CCCXLIX. 

WE may doubt of the existence of matter, if we 
please, and, like Berkeley, even deny it, without subjecting 
ourselves to the shame of a very conclusive confutation; but 
there is this remarkable diflerencc between matter and mind ; 
he that doubts the existence of mind, by (huhthiff^ proves it. 


CCCL. 

THP^ policy- of drawing a public revenue from tlie 
private vices of drinking, and of gaming, is as purblind as 
it is pernicious ; for temperate men drink the most, because 
they drink the longest ; and a gamester contributes much 
less to the revenue than tlie industrious, because he is much 
sooner ruined. When IMandevllle maintained tliat private 
vices were public benelits, he did not calculate the widely 
destructive influence of bad example. 'l\> afiirm that a vici- 
ous man is only his own enemy, is about as wise as to afiirm 
that a virtuous man is only his orot friend. 


CCCLI. 

RUSSIA, like the elephant, is rather unwieldy in at- 
tacking others, but most formidable in defending herself. 
She proposes this dilemma to all invaders,— a dilemma that 
Napoleon discovered too late. The horns of it are short 
and simple, but strong. Come to vie with few, and I will 
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overwhelm you ; come to me with many^ and yon shall over^ 
whelm youTselvee. 


CCCLII. 

THE art of destruction seems to have proceeded 
geometrically, wliilc the art of preservation cannot be said to 
have advanced even in a plain arithmetical progression ; for 
there are but two specifics known, which will infallibly cure 
their two respective diseases. But tlic inodes of destroy- 
ing life have increased so rapidly, that conquerors have 
not to consider how to murder men, but out of the number- 
less methods invented, are only puzzled which to chuse. If 
any nation should hereafter discover a new mode of more in- 
evitable and universal destruction to its enemies, than is yet 
known, (and some late experiments in cliemistry have made 
this supposition far from improbable), it would, in that case, 
l)ecomc absolutely necessary for all neighbouring nations to 
attempt a similar discovery ; or that nation which continued 
in sole possession of so tremendous a secret, would, like 
the serpent of Aaron, swallow up all neigh Ixiuring nations, 
and ultimately subjugate the world. Let such a secret be 
once known by any particular nation, and by the awakened 
activity of all neighlxiuring states, by every pissible effort of 
vigilant and sleepless espionage, and by the immense rewards 
proposed for information, mankind would soon jierceive 
which of the tw'o arts government considered of the greatest 
consequence— the art of preservation, or that of destruction. 
If, indeed, any new and salutary mode of preserving life 
were discovered, such a discovery would not awaken the jea- 
lousy, nor bcH'ome, in any degree, such a stimulus to the in- 
ventive faculties of other nations, as the art of destruction ; 
princes and potentates would look on with indifference, and 
the progress of such discoveries has always been slow, and 
their salutary consequences remote and precarious. Inocu- 
lation was practiced in Turkey, long before it was known in 
Europe; and vaccination has, at this moment, many pre- 
judices to contend with. The Chinese, who aspire to be 
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thought an enlightened nation, to this day are ignorant of 
the circulation of the blood ; and, even in England, the man 
who made that noble discovery, lost all his practice in conse- 
quence of his ingenuity; and Hume informs us, that no phy- 
sician in the united kingdoms, who had attained the age of 
forty, ever submitted to become a convert to Harvey's 
theory, but went on preferring mumpsirnus to sumpsimus to 
the day of his death. So true is that line of the satyrist, 
‘‘ a fool at forty j is a fool indeed and we may also add, 
on this occasion, another line from another satyrist : 

Dunwi est^ 

“ Q.U(c juvenes didicere, senes perdenda fateriy 


CCCLIII. 

THERE arc two things which united, constitute the 
value of any acquisition, its difficulty and its utility. But 
the bulk of mankind, with Bayes in the Rehearsal, like 
what will astonish, rather than what will improve. Dazzled 
by the difficulty, they examine not the utility ; and he that 
benefits them by some mode which they can comprehend, is 
not so sure of their applause, as the political juggler who 
merely surprises them, they know not how. 


CCCLIV. 

GOD is on the side of virtue; for whoever dreads 
punishment, suffers it, and whoever deserves it, dreads it. 


CCCLV. 

THE most disagreeable two legged animal I know, is 
a little great man, and the next, a little great man's factotum 
and friend. 


CCCLVI 

I'HERE are some men whose enemies are to be 
pitied much, and tlicir f iends more. 
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CCCLVII. 

CIVIL and religious freedom go hand in hand, and 
in no country can much of the one long exist, without pro- 
ducing a correspondent portion of tlie other. No despotism; 
therefore, is so complete as that which imposes ecclesiastical 
as well as political restrictions ; and those tyrants in Chris- 
tendom, who discourage popery, have learned but half their 
lesson. Provided tyrants will assist her in fettering the mind, 
she will most readily assist them in enslaving the body. 


CCCLVIII. 

THERE arc some persons whose erudition so much 
outweighs their observation, and have read so much, but re- 
flected so little, that they will not hazard the most familiar 
truism, or common place allegation, without bolstering up 
their ricketty judgments in the swaddling bands of antiquity, 
their doting nurse and preceptress. Thus, they will not be 
satisfied to say that content is a blessing, that time is a trea- 
sure, or that self-knowledge is to be desired, without quot- 
ing Aristotle, I'hales, or Cleobulus, and yet these very men, 
if they met another walking in noon day, by the smoky 
light of a lanthorn, would be the first to stop and ridicule 
such conduct, but the last to recognize in hw folly their own. 


CCCLIX. 

MYSTERY magnifies danger as the fog the sun. 
The hand that unnerved Belshazzar derived its most horrify- 
ing influence from the want of aJod// ; and death itself is not 
formidable in what we do know of it, but in what we do not. 


CCCLX. 

LEVITY is often Ic.ss foolish, and gravity less wise, 
tlian each of them ap[X'ar. 


CCCLXI. 

REVENGE is a fever in our own blood, to be cured 
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only by letting the blood of another ; but the remedy too 
often produces a relapse, which is remorse— a malady far 
more dreadful than the first disease, because it is incurable. 


CCCLXIL 

AFP'LICTIONS sent by Providence, melt the con- 
stancy of the noble minded, but confirm the obduracy of the 
vile. The same furnace that hardens clay, liquifies gold ; 
and in the strong manifestations of divine power, Pharaoh 
found his punishment, but David his pardon. 


CCCLXIII. 

Will IN young, wc trust ourselves too much, and 
we trust others too little when old. Rashness is the error of 
youth, timid caution of age. Manhood is the isthmus be- 
tween the two extremes ; the ripe and fertile season of ac- 
tion, when alone, we can hope to find the head to contrive, 
united with the hand to execute. 


CCCLXIV. 

THE French nation despises all other nations, except 
the English ; we have the honour of her hate, only because 
she cannot despise us. 


CCCLXV 

THE firmest fiiendsliips have been formed in mu- 
tual adversity, as iron is most strongly united by the fiercest 
flame. 


CCCLXVI. 

NEUTRALITY is no favourite with Providence, for 
we are so formed tliat it is scarcely possible for us to stand 
neuter in our hearts, although we may deem it prudent to 
appear so in our actions. 
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CCCLXVII. 

RELIGION, like its votaries, while it exists on 
earth, must have a body as well as a soul. A religion purely 
spiritual, might suit a being as pure, but men are compound 
animals ; and the body too often lords it over the mind. 


CCCLXVIII. 

SECRECY has been well termed the soul of all 
great designs ; perhaps more has been effected by concealing 
our own intentions, than by discovering those of our enemy. 
But great men succeed in both 


CCCLXIX. 

ALWAYS look at those whom you are talking to, 
never at those whom you are talking o/C 


CCCLXX. 

THERE are some truths, the force and validity of 
which we readily admit, in all cases except our own ; and 
there are other truths so self-evident, that we dare not deny 
them, but so dreadful, that we dare not believe them. 


CCCLXXI. 

MANY speak the truth, when they say that they 
despise riches and preferment, but they mean the riches and 
preferment possessed by other men. 


CCCI.XXII. 

IF the weakness of the head were an admissible ex- 
cuse for the malevolence of the heart, the one-half of man- 
kind would be occupied in aggression, and the other Jialf in 
forgiveness ; but the interests of society peremptorily de- 
mand that things should not be so ; for a fool is often as 
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dangerous to deal witJi as a knave, and always more 
incorrigible. 


CCCLXXIII. 

THERE are prating coxcombs in the world, who 
would rather talk than listen, although Shakespeare himself 
were the orator, and human nature the theme \ 


CCCLXXIV. 

THE greatest professor and proficient in any science, 
loves it not so sincerely as to l)e fully pleased with any finer 
effort in it than he can himself produce. Tiie feeling excited 
on such an occasion, is a mixed sensation of envy, delight, 
and despair ; but the bitters here are as two, the sweets but 
as one. 


CCCLXXV. 

GAMING is the child of avarice, but the piment of 
prodigality. 


CCCLXXVI. 

NEVER join with your friend when he abuses his 
horse or his wife, unless the one is about to be sold^ and the 
other to be buried. 


CCCLXXVII. 

HUSBANDS cannot be principals in their own 
cuckoldom, but they are parties to it much more often than 
they themselves imagine. 


CCCLXXVIII. 

PROFESSORS in every branch of the sciences, 
prefer tlieir own theories to truth ; the reason is, that their 
theories are private property, but truth is common stock. 
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CCCLXXIX. 

IT is dangerous to be much praised in private circles, 
before our, reputation is fully established in the world. 


CCCLXXK. 

MANY designing men, by asking small favours, 
and evincing great gratitude, have eventually obtained the 
most important ones. There is somctliing in the human 
mind (perhaps the force of habit,) which strongly inclines us 
to continue to oblige those whom we have begun to oblige, 
and to injure those whom we have begun to injure; “ eo in- 
Juriosior quia nocuerat''' 


CCCLXXXI. 

LAW and equity are two things whicli God hath 
joined, but which man hath put asunder. 


CCCLXXXII. 

IT is safer to be attacked by some men, than to be 
protected by them. 


CCCLXXXIII. 

PERSECU riNG bigots may be compared to those 
burning lenses which Leulienhoeck and others composed 
from ice ; by their chilling apathy they freeze the suppliant; 
by their fiery zeal they bum the sufferer. 


CCCLXXXIV. 

AS the rays of the sun, notwithstanding tlieir velo- 
city, injure not the eye, by reason of tlieir minuteness, so 
the attacks of envy, notwithstanding their number, ought 
not to wound our virtue, by reason of their insignificance. 
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CCCLXXXV 

THERE is a holy love, and a holy rage ; and our 
best virtues never glow so brightly as when our passions are 
excited in the cause. Sloth, if it has prevented many crimes, 
has also smothered many virtues and the best of us are bet- 
ter wlien roused. Passion is to virtue, what wine was to 
yEschylus and to Ennius +, under its inspiration their powers 
were at their height. 


CCCLXXXVI. 

FEAR debilitates and lowers, but hope animates and 
revives ; therefore rulers and magistrates should attempt to 
operate on the minds of tlicir respective subjects, if possible, 
by reward, rather than punishment. And this principle will 
be strengthened by another consideration ; he that is punish- 
ed or rewarded, while he falls or rises in the estimation of 
others, cannot fail to do so likewise in his own. 


CCCLXXXVII. 

MFN pursue riches under the idea that their posses- 
sion will set them at ease, and above the world. Rut the 
law ( f association often makes those who begin by loving 
gold as a servant, finish by becoming themselves its slave ; 
and independence without wealth, is at least as common as 
wealth without independence. 


CCCLXXXVIII. 

IF St. i*aul were again to appear on earth, since all 
the multifarious denominatiora; of Christians would claim him, 
which would he chuse ? The apostle himself shall answer : 

Pure religion^ and undefiled hejbre Godj and the Father^ is 
this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction^ and 
to keep himself unspotted from the worlds 

* ** SocordU innocens,** 

t - ■ ■' ■■■■■■■■■■ Nunquam, nisi potus, ad artna 

“ Suecurrit dicenda!* 
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CCCLXXXIX. 

• GRANT graciously what you cannot refuse safely, 
and conciliate those you cannot conquer. 


cccxc. 

THERE are politic friendships which knaves find it 
necessary to keep up with those whom they mean the more 
effectually to ruin ; for most men may be led to their de- 
struction, few can be driven. Had Talleyrand’s enmity to 
Napoleon manifested itself in opposition, it would have been 
fatal, not to his master, but to himself ; he maintained, there- 
fore, a friendship that not only aggrandized himself, but 
opened a door for the communication of that advice that 
enabled him eventually to ruin his master. 


CCCXCI. 

THE martyrs to vice far exceed the martyrs to vir- 
tue, lx)th in endurance and in number. So blinded are we 
by our passions, that we suffer more to be damned than to 
be saved. 


CCCXCII. 

DEMAGOGUES, however fond they may affect to 
be of independence and liberty in their public speeches, are 
invariably lories in their private actions, and despots in their 
own families. The most violent of them have usually been 
formed like Wilkes, by the refusal of some unreasonable re- 
quest ; and their patriotism appears in a very questionable 
shape, when we sec that they rejoice in just as much public 
calamity as introduces them into power, and supplants their 
rivals ♦. 

• Ihe real difference, therefore, between a tory and a whig would 
teem to be this : the one has power, the other wants it. Samuel John- 
ton was not a little disconcerted by an unexpected retort, made upon 
him before a large party at Oxford, by Doctor Crowe. The principles of 
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CCCXCIII. 

RESTORATIONS disappoint the loyal ; if princes 
at such times have much to give, they have also much to 
gain ; and policy dictates the necessity of bestowing rather 
to conciliate enemies, than to reward friends f- 


CCCXCIV. 

IN our attempt to deceive the world, those are the 
most likely to detect us, who are sailing oji the same tack. 


cccxcv. 

NONE knew how to draw long bills on futurity, that 
never will be honoured, better than Mahomet. He posses- 
sed himself of a large stock of real and present pleasure and 
power here, by promising a visionary quantum of those gcxxl 
tinners to his followers hereafter ; and, like the maker of an 
almanack, made his fortune in this world, by telling absurd 
lies about another. 

our lexicographer ran with too much violence in one way, not to foam a 
little when they met with a current running equally strong in another. 
The dispute happened to turn upon the origin of whiggism, for Johnson 
had triumphantly challenged Dr. Crow'e to tell him who was the first 
whig; the latter finding himself a little puzzled. Dr. Johnson taunt- 
ingly rejoined, “ I see, Sir, that you are es^en ignorant of head of 
your own party, but I will tell you. Sir ; the devil was the first whig ; he 
was the first reformer ; he wanted to set up a reform even in Heaven r 
Dr. Crowe calmly replied, “ I am much obliged to you for your infor- 
mation, and I certainly did not foresee that you would go so far back for 
your authority; yet I rather fear that your argument makes against 
yourself; for, if the devil was a whig, you have admitted that while he 
was a whig, he was in Heaven, hut you have forgotten that the moment 
he got into Iltll, he set up for a tory.'* 

t The amnesty act of Charles the Second was termed an act of ob- 
livion to his friends, but of grateful rcnienihrance to his foes. And on 
another occasion, the loyalty of the brave Crillon was not strengthened 
l>y any reward, only because it w as considered too firm to be shaken by 
any neglect. 
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CCCXCVI. 

THERE are three things that, well understood, and 
conscientiously practised, would save the three professions a 
vast deal of trouble ; but we must not expect that every 
member of the three professions would thank us for such a 
discovery, for some of them have too much time upon their 
hands ; and a philosopher would be more inclined to smile 
than to wonder, should he now and then hear a physician 
crying down regimen^ a lawyer, equity ^ or a priest, vioralitif. 


CCCXCVII. 

WE are ruined, not by what we really want, but by 
what we think we do ; therefore never go abroad in search 
of your wants, if they be real wants, they will come home in 
search of you ; for he that buys what he does not want, will 
soon want what he cannot buy. 


CCCXCVIII. 

NO two things differ more than hurry and dispatch. 
Hurry is the mark of a weak mind, dispatch of a strong 
one. A weak man in office, like a squirrel in a cage, is la- 
bouring eternally, but to no purpose, and in constant motion 
without getting on a jot ; dike a turnstile, he is in every 
body’s way, but stops nobody ; he talks a great deal, hut 
says very little ; looks into every thing, but sees into no- 
thing; and has a hundred irons in the fire, but very few of 
them are hot, and with those few that arc, he only burns 
his fingers. 


CCCXCIX. 

IF none were to reprove the vicious, excepting those 
who sincerely hate vice, there would be much less eensori- 
ousness in the world; our master could love the criminal 
while he hated the crime, but we, his disciples , too often 
love the crime, but hate the criminal. A perfect knowledge 
of the depravity of the human heart, with perfect pity for 
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the infirmities of it, never co-existed but in one breast, and 
never will 


CCCC. 

RATS and conquerors must expect no mercy in 
misfortune. 


CCCCI. 

HESITATION is a sign of weakness, for in as 
much as the comparative good and evil of tlie different 
modes of action about which we licsitate, are seldom equally 
balanced, a strong mind should perceive the slightest in- 
clination of the beam, with the glance of an eagle, j)articu- 
larly as there are cases whj^rc the preponderance will be very 
minidCj even although there should be life in one scale, and 
deaih in the other. It is recorded of the late Earl of Ber- 
keley, that he was suddenly awakened at night, in his car- 
riage, by a highwayman, w ho ramming a pistol through the 
window, and presenting it close to his breast, demanded his 
money, exclaiming at the same time, that he had lieard that 
his lordship had lioasted that lie never would be robbed by a 
single highwayman, hut that he should now be taught the 
coiUrary. His lordship putting his hand into his pocket, 
replied, neither would I now be robbed, if it was not for 
that fellow who is looking over your shoulder.’’ The hig^j- 
waynian turned round his head, when Ins lordship, who had 
drawn a pistol from his pocket instead of a purse, shot him 
on tile spot. 


CCCCII. 

SOME are so censorious as to advance that those who 
have discovered a thorough knowledge of all the dej)ravitie3 
of the human heart, must be themselves depraved ; but this 
is about as wise as to affirm that every physician who under- 
stands a disease, must be himself diseased. 
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CCCCIIL 

THE learned have often amused themselves by pub- 
lishing the follies of the dunces ; but if the dunces would re- 
taliate by publishing the blunders of the learned, they might 
for once put forth a volume that would not he dull^ although 
it would be large. Dr. Johnson, when publishing his dic- 
tionary, requested, through the medium of one of the jour- 
nals, the etymology of curmudgeon. Some one shortly af- 
terwards answered the doctor^’s advertisement, by observing 
that it was in all probability derived from cccur mechant ; 
these words he did not think it necessary to translate, but 
merelv put as^his signature, “ An unknoxen correspondent!^ 
A brother lexicographer, who was also preparing a diction- 
ary, got to press l>efore the doctor, and ingeniously^ as he 
thought, forestalled him in the article of curmudgeon, w here 
to the no sniall amusement of all etymologists, he had thus 
derived it, curmudgeon, from cceur mediant, an unknown 
correspondent ! ! ” 


CCCCIV. 

THE profoundly wise do not declaim against super- 
ficial * knowledge in others, so much as the profoundly ig- 
norant ; on the contrary, they would rather assist it with 
their advice than overwhelm it with their contempt, for 
they know" that there was a period when even a Bacon or a 
Newton were superficial, and that he who has a little know- 

* Desjierately wounded, and at a fearful di«tance Orom all surgical 
help, I owe my own life, under Providerjce, to a slight smattering in 
anatomy, by which I knew that the pressure of the finger close to the 
clavis would effectually stop the whole circulation of the arm ; but 
this served my purpose at that time, as well as if I had been sufficiently 
skilled in the science, to l>e the demonstrator to a Cline ora Brodie. I 
cannot express my gratitude better to those very able and skilful sur- 
geons who attended me on that occasion, than by saying that their suc- 
cess has excited tlie astonishment of some of the most eminent practi- 
tioners in this metropolis, who have also expressed their doubts even as 
to tlie attempt of saving the limb, had such an accident occurred in 
Lomloit 
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leilge is far more likely to get more than he tliat has none. 
When the great Harvey was whipped at school for an expe- 
riment upon a cat, his Orhilius could not foresee in the little 
urchin that he was flagellating, the future discoverer of the 
circulation of the blood. And the progress of mind in science, 
is not very unlike the progress of science herself in experiment. 
W^hen tiie air balloon was first discovered, some one flippantly 
asked Hr. Franklin what was the use of it? The doctor an- 
swered this question by asking another : What is the use 

of a ncio honi iufa)it ? It may become a many 


CCCCV^ 

WHFN I Jicar persons gravely affirm that they have 
made up tlielr minds to forego this or that Improper enjoy- 
ment, I often think in myself that it would be quite as 
prudent, if they could also make up their bodies as well. 
Falstaff* would have been as abstemious at the banquet as a 
hermit, and as firm in the battle as a Hero, if he could but 
have gained over the consent of his belly, in tlie one case, 
and ol’his legs in the other. He that strives for the master}}^ 
must join a well disciplined body to a well regulated mind ; 
for with mind and body, as with man and wife, it often hap- 
pens that the stronger vessel is ruled by the w eaker, although 
in moral, as in domestic economy, matters arc best conduct- 
ed where neither parties are unreasonable, and where both 
are agreed. 


CCCCVI. 

THOSE who visit foreign nations, but who associ- 
ate only with their own countrymen, change their climate, 
but not their customs ccclum non animuin mutant they 
see new meridians, but the same men, and with heads as 
empty as their pockets, return home, with travelled bodies, 
but untravclled minds. 


CCCCVII. 

CONVERSATION is the music of the mind, ari in- 
N 
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tellectual orchestra wliere all the instruments should bear a 
part, but where none should play together. Each of the 
performers should have a just appreciation of his own powers, 
otherwise an unskilful noviciate, who might usurp the first 
fiddle, would infallibly get into a scrape. To prevent these 
mistakes, a good master of the band will be very particular 
in the assortment of tlic performers, if too dissimilar there 
will be no harmony, if too few there will be no variety, and 
if tex) numerous, there will be no order, for the presumption 
of one prater might silence the eloquence of a Burke, or 
the wit of a Sheridan, as a single kettledrum would drown 
the finest solo of a Ciioniwich or a Jordini. 


CCCCVTII. 

MAN is an embodied paradox, a bundle of contra- 
dictions ; and as some set off against the marvellous things 
that he has done, we might fairly adduce the monstrous 
things that he has believed. I'he more gross the fraud f, 
the more glibly will it go down, and the more greedily will 
it I)e swallowed, since folly will always find faith wherever 
impostors will find impudence. 


(’C(XTX. 

ALTHOUGH the majority of the inhabitants of 
London will stop to gaze at the merest trifles, will be amus- 
ed by the# heaviest efforts of dulness, and wall believe tin* 

* Butler compared the tongues of these eternal talkers to race 
horse.s, which go the faster the less weight they carry ; and Cumberland 
has observed, that they take possession of a subject as a highwayman 
does of a purse, without knowing its contents, or caring to whom it l>t- 
longs. 

t Who could have supposed that such a w retch as Joanna South- 
cote could have gained numerous and wealthy proselytes, in the nine- 
teenth century, in an era of general illumination, and in the first me- 
tropolis of the world ? I answer, none but philosophers, whose creed It 
is fii/ admirari,*' when the folly of mankind is the sut^ject 
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grossest absurdities, though they are the dupes of all that is 
designing abroad, or contemptible at home, yet, by resid- 
ing in this wonderful metropolis, let not the wisest man pre- 
sume to think he shall not add to his wisdom, nor the most 
experienced man to his experience. 

ccccx. 

HE that dies a martyr, proves that he was not a 
knave, but by no means that he was not a fool ; since the 
most absurd doctrines arc not without such evidence as mar- 
tyrdom can produce. A martyr, therefore, by the mere 
act of suffering, can prove nothing but his own faith. If, as 
was the case of the primitive Christian martyrs, it should 
clearly appear that the sufferer could not have been himself 
deceived, then, indeed, the evidence rises high, because the 
act of martyrdom absolves him from the charge of wilfully 
deceiving others. 


CCCCXI. 

OF governments, that of the mob is the most san- 
guinary, that of soldiers the most expensive, and that oi* ci- 
vilians the most vexatious. 


CCCCXII. 

WHEN a man 1ms displayed talent in some particu- 
lar path, and left all competitors behind him in it, the world 
are too apt to give him credit for an universality of genius, 
and to anticipate for him success in all that lie undertakes. 
But to appear qualified to fill the department of another, i? 
much more easy, than really to master our own ; and those 
who have succeeded in one profession, have seldom liecii able 
to afford the time necessary to the fully understanding of a 
second. Cromwell could manage men, but when he at- 
tempted to manage horses*, he encountered more danger 

• Nero made a similar mistake ; but he proved himself as unequal 
to the task of governing horses as of men, and as unfit to hold the reina 
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than in all his battles, and narrowly escaped witli his life. 
Neither can we admit that definition of genius that some 
would propose, a power to accomplish all that we under- 
take,” for w^e might multiply examples to prove that this de- 
finition of genius contains more than the thing defined, for 
Cicero failed in poetry, Pope in painting, Addison in ora- 
y^t it would be harsh to deny genius to these men. 
But, as a man cannot lairly be termed a poor man, who has 
a large property in the funds, but nothing in land, so we can- 
not deny genius to those who Iiave discovered a rich vein in 
one province of literature, but poverty of talent in another. 
This tendency, however, to ascribe an universality of genius 
to great mtn, led Dryden to affirm, on the strength of two 
smart satyrical lines, that Virgil could have written a satire 
equal to Juvenal. But, with all due deference to Dryden, I 
conceive it much more manifest, that eliivcnal could have 
W'rittcn a better epic than ^drgil, than that Virgil could 
have written a satire equal to Juvenal. Juvenal has many 
passages of the moral sublime far superior to any that can 
be found in Virgil, who, indeed, seldom attemj)ts a higher 
flight than the sublime of description. Had Lucan lived, 
he might have rivalled them lK>th, as he has all the vigour 
of the one, and time might have furnished him with the 
taste and elegance of tlie other. 


CCCCXIII. 

HORACE makes an awkward figure in his vain at- 

of a chariot, as of a kingdom ; he made his appearance at the hippo- 
drame of Olympia, in a chariot drawn by ten horses, although he him- 
self had formerly censured Mithridates for the same temerity ; he wa.s 
thrown from his seat, but unfortunately the fall was not fatal, although 
it prevented him from finishing the race ; nevertheless, the helladonics, 
or stewards of the course^ proclaimed the emperor victor, and assigned 
him the Olympic crown, for which upright decision they were rewarded 
with a magnificent present. Galba, however, obliged them afterwards 
to refund it, and they themselves partly from shame, and partly from 
pique, erased that Olympiad out of the calendar. 
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tempt to unite his real character of sycophant, with the as- 
sumed one of the satyrist ; he sometimes attempts to preach 
down vice, without virtue, sometimes to laugh it down with- 
out wit. His object was to be patronized by a court, with- 
out meanness, if possible, but, at all events, to be patronized. 
He served the times more perhaps, than tlie times served 
him, and instead of forming the manner? of his superiors, he 
himself was, in great measure, formed by them. In fact, no 
two men who have handled the same subject, differ so com- 
pletely, both in character, and in style, as Horace and Juve- 
nal ; to the latter may be applied what Seneca said of Cato, 
that he gained as complete a triumph over the vices of his 
country, as Scipio did over the enemies of it. Had Juvenal 
lived in the days of Horace, he would have written much 
better, because much bolder ; but had Horace lived in the 
time of Juvenal, he would not have dared to have written 
satire at all ; in attacking the false friends of his country, he 
would have manifested the same pusillanimity which he him- 
self informs us he discovered, when he, on one occasion, ven- 
tured to attack her real foes. 


CCCCXIV. 

SHREWD and crafty politicians, when they wish to 
bring about an unpopular measure, must not go strait for- 
ward to w ork, if they do, they will certainly fail ; and 
failures to men in power, are like defeats to a general, they 
shake their popularity, llierefore, since they cannot sail in 
the teeth of the w ind, they must tack, and ultimately gain 
their object, by appearing at times to be departing from it. 
Mr. Pitt, at a moment when the greatest jealousy existed in 
the country, on the subject of the freedom of the press, in- 
flicted a mortal blow on this guardian of our liberties, with- 
out seeming to touch, or even to aim at it ; he doubled the 
tax upon all advertisements, and this single act immediately 
knocked up all the liost of pamphleteers, who formed the 
sharp-shooters and tirailleurs of literature, and whose fire 
struck more terror into administration than the heaviest can* 
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nonadc from bulky quartos or folios could produce ; the 
former were ready for the moment, but before the latter 
could be loaded and brought to bear, the object was either 
changed or removed, and had ceased to awaken the jealousies, 
or to excite the fears of the nation. 


ccccxv 

THAT extremes beget extremes, is an apothegm 
built on tlie most profound observation of the Immaii mind ; 
and its truth is in nothing more apparent than in those moral 
phenomena, perceivable when a nation, inspired by one 
common sentiment, rushes at once from despotism to liberty. 
To suppose that a nation under such circumstances should 
confine herself precisely to that middle point, between the two 
extremes of licentiousness and slavery, in whicli true liberty 
consists, were as absurd as to suppose that a volcano nearly 
suppressed and smothered by the superincumbent weight of 
a mountain, will neither consume itself, nor destroy what is 
contiguous, when, by an earthquake, that pressure is sud- 
denly removed ; for it must be reincmberetl that despotism 
degrades and demoralizes the human mind ; and although 
»he at length forces men on a just attempt to recover by 
violence, those rights that, by violence, were taken away, 
yet that very depravation superinduced by despotism, ren- 
ders men, for a season, unfit for the rational exercise of 
those civil rights, they have with so much hazard regained. 
At such a crisis to expect that a people should keep the strict 
unbending path of rectitude and reason, without deviating 
into private rapine, or public wrong, were as wise as to ex- 
pect that a horse would walk in a strait line, immediately on 
being released from his trammels, after ^having been blinded 
by a long routine of drudgery in tlie circle of a mill. 


CCCCXVI. 

WHh">N ipen in jxiwer profusely reward the intellec- 
tual efforts of individuals in ilu ir behalf, what are the pub- 
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lie to presume from this ? They may generally presume that 
the cause so remunerated was a bad one, in the opinions of 
those who are so grateful for its defence. In private life, a 
client will hardly set any bounds to his generosity, should 
his counsel be ingenious enough to gain him a victory, not 
only over his antagonist, but even over tlie laws themselves ; 
and, in public all airs, wc may usually infer the weakness of 
the cause, by the excessive price that ministers have freely 
paid to those whose eloquence, or whose sophistry has en- 
abled them to make that weakness triuinpli. 


CCCCXVTI. 

MUCH may be done in those little shreds and 
patches of time, which every day produces, and which most 
men throw away, but which nevertheless will make at the 
end of it, no small deduction from the little life of man. 
Cicero has termed them interdsiva tempora^ and the an- 
cients were not ignorant of their value; nay, it was not un- 
usual with them either to compose or to dictate, while under 
the operation of rubbing after the bath. 


CCCCXVIII. 

ARBITRATION has this advantage, there are 
sonic jx)ints of contest whieli it is better to lose by arbitra- 
tion, than to win by law. But as a good general offers his 
terms before the action, rather than in the midst of it, so a 
wise man w ill not easily he persuaded to have recourse to a 
reference, when once his ojiponent has dragged him into a 
courL 


CCCCXIX. 

IN death itself (here can be nothing terrible, for the 
act of death annihilates sensation ; but there are many roads 
to death, and some of them justly formidable, even to the 
bravest ; but so various are the modes of going out of the 
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world, that to be born may have l)een a more painful thing 
tlmn to die, and to live may prove a more troublesome thing 
than either. 


ccccxx. 

MORE have been ruined by their servants, than by 
their masters. 


CCCCXXI. 

LOVE, like the cold bath, is never negative, it sel- 
dom leaves us where it finds us ; if once we plunge into it, it 
will either heighten our virtues, or inflame our vices. 


CCCCXXII. 

IF there be a pleasure on earth which angels cannot 
enjoy, and which they might almost envy man the posses- 
sion of, it is the power of relieving distress. If there be a 
pain which devils might pity man for enduring, it is tiic 
deathbed reflection that we have possessed the power of 
doing good, but tiiat we have abused and perverted it to pur- 
poses of ill. 


CCCCXXIII. 

PUBLIC charities and benevolent associations for 
the gratuitous relief of every species of distress, are peculiar 
to Christianity ; no other system of civil or religious policy 
has them ; they form its highest praise and cha- 

racteristic feature ; an order of benevolence so disinterested, 
and so exalted, looking before and after, could no more have 
preceded revelation, than light the sun. 


CCCCXXIV. 

APPLAUSE is the spur of noble minds, the end 
and aim of weak ones. 
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CCCCXXV. 

IN most quarrels there is a fault on both sides. A 
quarrel may be compared to a spark, which cannot be pro- 
duced without a flint, as well as a steel, cither of them may 
hammer on wood for ever, no fire will follow 


CCCCXXVI. 

OUR wealth is often a snare to ourselves, and always 
a temptation to others. 

CCCCXXVII. 

TO know the pains of power, we must go to those 
who have it ; to know its pleasures, we must go to those who 
are seeking it; the pains of power are real, its pleasures 
imaginary. 


CCCCXXVIII. 

THOSE who are embarked in that greatest of all 
undertakings, the propagation of tlie gospel, and who do so 
from a thorough conviction of its superior utility and excel- 
lence, may indeed fiiil in saving others, but they are engaged 
in that labour of love, by which they are most likely to sa\e 
themselves, particularly if they pray that through God’s as- 
sistance both ends may be obtained. 


CCCCXXIX. 

TWO things, well considered, would prevent many 
quarrels ; first, to have it well ascertained whether we are 
not disputing alxiut terms, rather than things ; and, second- 
ly, to examine whether that on whicli we differ, is wortli 
contending about. 


ccccxxx. 

FAITH and works are as necessary to our spiritual 
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life as Christians, as soul and body are to our natural life as 
men ; for fmth is the soul of religion, and works the body. 


CCCCXXXI. 

SOLOMON has said there is nothing new under 
the sun and perhaps destruction has caused as much 
novelty as invention ; for that is often only a revival which 
we think a disco verv. 


CCCCXXXII. 

IT is an unfortunate thing for fools, that their pre- 
tensions should rise in an inverse ratio with their abilities, 
and their presumption with their weakness ; anti for the wise, 
that diffidence should be the companion of talent, and doubt 
the fruit of investigation. 


CCCCXXXIIL 

THERE are three kinds of praise, that which we 
yield, that which we lend, and that which we pay. We yield 
it to the powerful from fear, we lend it to the weak from in« 
terest, and we pay it to the deserving from gratitude. 


CCCCXXXIV. 

WE generally most covet that particular trust wliich 
we are least likely to keep. He that thoroughly knows 
his friends, might, perhaps, with safety, confide his wife to 
the care of one, his purse to another, and his secrets to a 
third, when to permit them to make their own choice would 
be his ruin. 


CCCCXXXV. 

ELOQUENCE is the language of nature, and cuik 
not be learnt in the schools; Uie passions are powerful 
pleaders, and their very silence, like tiiat of Garrick, goesi 
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directly to the soul ; but rhetoric is the creature of art, 
which he who feels least, will most excel in ; it is the quackery 
of eloquence, and deals in nostrums, not in cures. 


CCCCXXXVI. 

WHEN honours come to us, rather than we to them; 
when they meet us, as it were, in the vestibule of life, it is 
well if our enemies can say no more against us, than that 
we are too young for our dignities ; it would be much worse 
for us, if they could say that we are too old for them ; time 
will destroy the first objection, but confirm the second. 


CCCCXXXVII. 

PICKPOCKETS and beggars are tlic best practical 
physiognomists, without having read a line of Lavater, who^ 
it is notorious, mistook a highwayman for a philosopher, and 
a philosopher for a highwayman. 


CCCCXXXVIII. 

FAULTS of the head are punished in this world, 
those of the heart in another ; but as most of our vices are 
comjxiund, so also is their punishment. 


CCCCXXXIX. 

WE arc sure to l)e losers when we quarrel with our- 
selves ; it is a civil war, and in all such contentions, triumphs 
are defeats. 


CCCCXL. 

ATfEMPTS at reform, when tlicy fail, slrcnglheu 
despotism ; as lie that struggles, tightens those cords he does 
not succeed in breaking. 
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CCCCXLI. 

A REVENGEFUL knave will do more than he will 
•ay ; a grateful one will say more than he will do 


CCCCXLII. 

IN naval architecture, the rudder is first fitted in, 
and then the ballast is put on board, and, last of all, the 
cargo and the sails. It is far otherwise in the fitting up and 
forming of man; he is launched into life with the cargo of 
his faculties aboard, and all the sails of his passions set ; but 
it is the long and painful work of his life, to acquire the 
ballast of experience, and to form the rudder of reason ; 
hence, it too often happens that his frail vessel is shipwrecked 
before he has laid in the necessary quantity of ballast, or 
that he has been so long in completing the rudder, that the 
vessel is become too crazy to benefit by its application. 


CCCCXLIII. 

IT is with nations as with individuals, those who know 
the least of others think the highest of themselves ; for the 
whole family of pride and ignorance are incestuous, and mu- 
tually beget each other. The Chinese affect to despise Eu- 
ropean ingenuity, but they cannot mend a common watch ; 
when it is out of order, they say it is dead, and barter .it 
away for a living one. The Persians think that all foreign 
merchants come to them from a small island in the northern 
water*, barren and desolate, which produces nothing good 
or beautiful ; for why else, say they, do the Europeans fetch 
such things from us, if they are to be liad at home. The 
Turk will not permit the sacred cities of Mecca or Medina 
to be polluted by the residence or even footstep of a single 
Christian; and as to the grand Dairo of Japan, he is so 
holy, that the sun is not permitted to liave the honour of 
shining on his illustrious head. As to the king of Malacca, 
he styles himself lord of the winds, and the Mogul, to be 
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equal with him, titles himself conqueror of the world, and 
his grandees are denominated rulers of the thunder-storm, 
and steersmen of the whirlwind ; even the pride of Xerxes, 
who fettered the sea, and wrote his commands to Mount 
Athos, or of Caligula, who boasted of an intrigue with the 
moon, are both surpassed by the petty sovereign of an in- 
significant tribe in North America, who every morning stalks 
out of Ills liovel, bids the sun good morrow, and points out 
to him with his finger, the course he is to lake for the day ; 
and to complete this climax of pride and ignorance, it is 
well known that the Khan of Tartary, who does not possess 
a single house under the canopy of heaven, has no sooner 
finished his repast of mare's milk and horse flesh, than he 
causes a herald proclaim from his scat, that all the princes 
and j)otentatcs of the earth have his ])crmission to go to 
dinner. ‘‘ The Arab,'’ says Zimmerman, in the convic- 
tion that his caliph is infallible, laughs at the stupid credu- 
lity of the Tartar, who holds his lama to be immortal.” 
Those who inhabit Mount Bata, believe that whoever cats a 
roasted cuckoo before his death, is a saint, and firmly per- 
suaded of the infallibility of this mode of sanctification, de- 
ride the Indians, who drag a cow to the bed of a dying per- 
son, and pinching her tail, arc sure, if by that method they 
can make the creature void her urine in the face of the pa- 
tient, he is immediately translated into the tliird Heaven. 
They scoff at the superstition of tlie Tartarian princes, who 
think that their beatification is secure, provided they can eat 
of the holy excrements of the lama ; and the Tartars, in 
their turn, ridicule the Brahmins, who, for the better purifi- 
cation of their country, require them to eat cow dung for 
the space of six months, while these would, one and all, if 
they were told of the cuckoo method of salvation, as heartily 
despise and laugh at it. I have cited these ridiculous ex- 
travagancies to show that there are two things in wdiich all 
sects agree, the hatred with which they pursue the errors 
of others, aiwl the love with which they cling to tlieir 
own. 
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CCCCXLIV. 

WE must suit the flattery to the mind and taste ot 
the recipient. We do not put essences into hogsheads, nor 
porter into phials. Delicate minds may be disgusted by 
compliments that would please a grosser intellect, as some 
fine ladies who would be shocked at the idea of a dram, will 
not refuse a liqueur. Some indeed there are who profess to 
despise all flattery, but even these arc nevertheless to be flat- 
tered, by being told that they do despise it. 


CCCCXLV. 

EXPENCE of thought is the rarest prodigality, 
and to dare to live alone the rarest courage ; since there are 
many who had rather meet their bitterest enemy in the field, 
than their own hearts in their closet. He that has no re- 
sources of mind, is more to be pitied tlian he who is in want 
of necessaries for the body, and to be obliged to beg our 
daily happiness from others, bespeaks a more lamentable 
poverty than that of him who begs his daily bread. 


CCCCXLVI. 

SOME men of a secluded and studious life, have 
sent forth from their closet or their cloyster, rays of intel- 
lectual light that have agitated courts, and revolutionized 
kingdoms ; like the moon which, though far removed from 
the ocean, and shining upon it with a serene and sober light, 
is the chief cause of all those ebbings and flowings which in- 
cessantly disturb that restless world of waters. 


CCCCXLVII. 

HAPPINESS is much more equally divided than 
some of us imagine. One man shall possess mo.st of the 
materials, but little of the thing; another may possess much 
of the thing, but very few of the materials. In this parti- 
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cular view of it, happiness has been beautifully compared to 
the manna in the desert, he that gathered much had nothing 
over, and he that gathered little had no lack ; therefore, to 
diminish envy, let us consider not what others possess, but 
what they enjoy; mere riches maybe the gift of lucky acci- 
dent or blind chance, but happiness must be the result of 
prudent preference and rational design ; the highest happi- 
ness then can have no other foundation than the deepest 
wisdom ; and the happiest fool is only as happy as he knows 
how to be. 


CCCCXLVIIL 

AS there are some faults that have been termed 
faults on the right side, so there are some errors that might 
be denominated errors on the^^ side. Thus, we seldom re- 
gret having been too mild, too cautious, or too humble ; but 
we often repent having been too violent, too precipitate, or 
t(X) proud. 


CCCCXLIX. 

ACCUSTOM yourself to submit on all and every 
occasion, and on the most minute, no less than on the most 
important circumstances of life, to a small present evil, to 
obtain a greater distant good, "riiis will give decision, tone, 
and energy to the mind, which, thus disciplined, will often 
reap victory from defeat, and honour from repulse. Having 
acquired this invaluable habit of rational preference, and 
just appreciation, start for that prize that endureth for ever ; 
you will have little left to learn, 'ilic advantages you will 
l^ossess over common minds, will Ik? those of XheLanista over 
the Tyro, and of the veteraa over the recruit. 


CCCCL. 

TRU'J'H and reason, in this mixed state of good 
and evil, are not invariably triumphant over falsehood and 
error ; but even when labouring under a temporary defeat. 
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the two former bear within them one stamp of superiority 
which plainly indicates that omnipotence is on their side; 
for their unworthy conquerors, from s?/c?i a victory, univer- 
sally retire abashed, enlightened, self-reproved, and exclt'iim- 
ing with Pyrrhus, a Jezo more such victories a?id ice are 
undone. 


CCCCLL 

WERE a plain unlettered man, but endowed with 
common sense, and a certain quantum of observation and of 
reflection, to read over attentively the four gospels, and the 
Acts of the Apostles, without any note or comment^ I hugely 
doubt whether it would enter into his cars to hear, his eyes 
to see, or his heart to conceive, the purj)ort of many ideas 
signified by many words ending in fvm, which nevertheless 
have cost Christendom rivers of ink, and oceans of blood. 


CCCCLII. 

THE most cruel and revengeful measures, when 
once carried, have often been pushed to their utmost ex- 
tremity, by those very men who, before their enactment, 
pretended to oppose them, in order to throw the odium on 
others. But this opposition has proceeded from the lip, not 
from the heart, and would not have been made, if the objec- 
tor did not foresee that his opposition would be fruitless, 
Augustus, w ith his usual hypocrisy, pretended to be shocked 
with the idea of a proscription, and perceiving that Anthony 
and Lepidus were two to one against him, he knew tijat his 
single vote against the measure could not succeed ; and that, 
by giving it, he should preserve his popularity, and not he 
prevented from glutting his revenge ; but Suetonius informs 
us, that when the horrid work commenced, he carried it on 
with a severity more unrelenting than either of his col- 
leagues ; utroqfie acerbius exercuit^ and that whenever 
Lepidus or Anthony were inclined to mercy, either from in- 
terest, intreaty, or bribes, he alone stoutly and lustily sUod 
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out for blood; Solus magnopere contcndit ne cut parce^ 
retur, ” 


CCCCLIIL 

IT ig an easy and a vulgar thing to please the mob, 
and not a very arduous task to astonish them ; but essen- 
tially to benefit and to improve them, is a work fraught with 
difficulty, and teeming with danger. 


CCCCLIV. 

THE seeds of repentance are sown in youth by 
pleasure, but the harvest is reaped in age by pain. 


CCCCLV 

RICHES may enable us to confer favours; hut to 
confer them with propriety, and with grace, requires a some- 
thing that riches cannot give ; even trifles may be so bestow- 
ed as to cease to be trifles. The citizens of IMegara oflered 
the freedom of their city to Alexander; such an offer ex- 
cited a smile in the countenance of liim who had coiKjuered 
the world ; but he received this tribute of their respect with 
complacency, on being inforiHcd that they had never offered 
it to any but to Hercules and himself. 


CCCCLVI. 

THE worst thing that can be said of the most power- 
ful is, that they can take your life ; but the same thing can 
be said of the most weak. 


CCCCLVII. 

HE that is good will infallibly become better, and 
he that i.s bad will aa certainly become worse ; for vice, vir- 
tue, and time, arc three things that never stand still 

O 
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CCCCLVIII. 

WHEN the cruel fall into the hands of tlie cruel, 
we read their fate with horror, not with pitj. Sylla com- 
manded the bones of Marius to be broktai, his eyes to be 
pulled out, his liands to be cut off, and liis body to be torn 
in pieces with pinchers, and Catiline was the executioner. 
“ A piece of cruelty,*^ says Seneca, only fit for Marius to 
suffer, Catiline to execute, and Sylla to command.'” 


' CCCCLIX. 

INJURIES acconi|)anied with insults are never for- 
given ; all men, on these occasions, are good haters, and lay 
out their revenge at compound interest ; they never threaten 
until they can strike, and smile when they cannot. Caligula 
told Valerius in public^ what kind of a b(‘df'ellow his wife 
was; and when the Tnliune Chereiis, who had an effemi- 
nate voice, came to him for the watchword, he would always 
give him Warns or Priapus. The first of these men was 
tlie principal instrument in the consjiiracy against him, and 
the second cleft him down with his sword, to convince him 
of his manliood. 


CCCCLX. 

L [ rr those who would affect singularity with success, 
first determine to be very virtuous, and they will be sure to 
be very singular. 


CCCCLXI. 

WE should have all our commuuieations with men, 
as in the presence of God ; and with God, as in the presence 
of men. 


CCCCLXII. 

A power above all human responsibility, ought to be 
above all human attainment ; he that is unwilling may dp M 
harm, but he that is unable can not 
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CCCCI.XIII. 

WE cannot think too highly of our nature, nor too 
humbly of our ourselves. When we see the martyr to vir- 
tue, subject as he is to the infirmities of a man, yet suffering 
the tortures of a demon, and bearing them with the magna- 
nimity of a god, do we not behold an heroism that angels 
may indeed surpass, but which they cannot imitate, and 
must admire. 


CCCCLXIV. 

IT is dangerous to take liberties with great men, 
unless w(‘ know them thoroughly ; the keeper will hardly 
put his head into the lion's mouth, upon a acquaintance. 


( CCCLXV . 

LOV’E is an alliance of friendship and of lust ; if the 
former predominate, it is a passion exalted and refined, but 
if the latter, gross and .sensual. 


CCCCLXVl. 

THAT virtue which depends on opinion, looks to 
isecrccy alone, and could not be trusted in a desert. 


CCCCLXVII. 

IF [lat rolls were more ingratitude would 

l)€ more ran*. A person receiving a favour is apt to consi- 
der' th«*U he is, in some degree, discharged from the obliga- 
-on, if he that confers it, derives from it some visible advan- 
tage, by wliich lie may bo said to repay hi?nse//. Ingrati- 
tude has, therefore, Ikhmi termed a nice pcrcc})tiou of the 
causes that induced tlie obligation ; ami Alexander made a 
shrewd distinction between his two friends, when he said 
that Hophaxstion loved Alexander, but Craterus the Jcinff, 
Rochefacault has some ill-natured maxims on this subject ; 
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he observes, that wc are always much better pleased to see 
those whom we have obliged, than those who have obliged 
\m ; that we confer benefits more from compassion to our- 
selves than to others ; that gratitude is only a nice calcula- 
tion whereby we repay small favours, in the hope of receiv- 
ing greater, and more of the like.” Hy a certain mode of 
reasoning indeed, there are very few human actions which 
might not be resolved into self-love. It has been said that 
we assist a distressed object, to get rid of the unpleasant sym- 
pathv excited by misery unrelieved ; and it might, with 
equal plausibility, be said that we repay a benefactor to get 
rid of the unpleasant burthen imposed by an obligation, 
liutler has well rallied this kind ol‘ reasoning, when he ob- 
serves, ‘‘ That he alone is unffrateful, who makes returns of 
obligations, because be does it merely to free himself from 
owing so much as thanks.” In common natures, perhaps, an 
active gratitude may be traced to this ; the pride that scorns 
to owe, has triumphed over that self-love that hates to pay 


CCCCLXVIII. 

DESPOTISM can no more exist in a nation, until 
the liberty of the |)ress be destroyed, than the night can 
haj)pen before the sun is set. 


CCCCLXIX. 

(i( )VT^dlNMEN I'S connive at many tlnngs w hich 
they ouglit to correct, and correct many things at which the\ 
ought to connive. Ihit there is a mode of correcting so as to 
endear, and of conniving so as to reprove. 


CCCCLXX. 

Ill" that will believe only wliat he can fidly compre- 
hend, must have a very long head, or a very short creed. 
Many gain a false credit for liberality of sentiment in religi- 
ous matters, not from any tenderness they may have to the 
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opinit-ns or consciences of other men, but because they ha{> 
jjcn to have no opinion or conscience of their own. 


CCCCLXXI. 

AS all who frequent any place of public worship, 
however they may differ from the doctrines there delivered, 
are exj)ected to comport themselves with seriousness and gra- 
vity, so in religious controversies, ridicule ought never to be 
resorted to on either side; whenever a jest is introduced on 
such a subject, it is indisputably out of its place, and ridicule 
thus employed, so far from being a test of truth, is the surest 
test of error, in those who, on such an occasion, can stoop to 
have recourse unto it. 


CCCCLXXII. 

IT is a doubt whether mankind are most indebted 
to those who, like Bacon and Butler, dig the gold from the 
mine of literature, or to those who, like Paley, purify it, 
stamp it, fix its real value, and give it currency and utility, 
I'or all the practical purposes of life, truth might as well be 
in a prison as in the folio of a schoolman, and those who re- 
lease her from her cob webbed shelf, and teach her to live 
with men, have the merit of liberatin^^ if not of discovering 
her. 


CCCCLXXIII. 

MEN of strong minds, and who think for them- 
selves, should not be discouraged on finding occasionally 
that some of their best ideas have been anticipated by former 
wrilcrs ; they will neither anathematize others with a pereant 
qui ante nos nostra, dixeriniy nor despair themselves. They 
will rather go on in science, like John Hunter in physics, 
disiovcring things before discovered, until, like him, they 
are rewarded with a terra hitherto incognita in the sciences, 
an empire indisputably their own, both by right of eoiKjuest 
and of discovery. 
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CCCCLXXIV. 

THE most consistent men are not more unlike to 
others than tliey are at times to themselves ; therefore, it is 
ridiculous to see character-mongers drawing a full length like- 
ness of some great man, and perplexing themselves and their 
readers by making every feature of his conduct strictly con- 
form to those lines and lineaments which they have laid 
down ; they generally find or make for him some ruling 
passion the rudder of his course; but with all this pother 
about ruling* pjLSsions, the fact is, that all men, and all 
women have but one apparent ^oocL Those, indeed, are 
the strongest minds, and are capable of the greatest actions, 
who possess a li lescopic power of intellectual vision, enabling 
them to ascertain the real magnitude and imjHirtance of dis- 
tant goods, and to despise those which are indebted for all 
their grandeur solely to their contiguity. 


CCCCLXXV. 

IF a cause he good, the most violent attack of its 
enemies will not injure It so much as an injudicious defence 
of it by its friends, 'riieodoret and others, who gravely de- 
fend the monkish miracles, and the luminous cross of Con- 
stantine, by their zeal without knowledge, and devotion with- 
out discretion, have hurt the cause of Christianity more by 
such rriend.ship, than the ajKistate Julian by his hostility, 
notwitlistanding all the wit and vigour with which it was 
conducted. 


CCCCLXXVI. 

HE that will often put eternity and the world l)elore 
him, and who will dare to look steadfastly at both of them, 
will find that the more often he contemplates them, the 
former will grow greater, and the latter less. 


CCCCLXXVI I. 

CilUEL men are the greatest lovers of mercy — ava^ 
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ricious men of genemsity—and proud men of humility, — 
that is to say, in others, not in themselves. 


CCCCLXXVIII. 

THERE is this difference between hatred and pity; 
pity is a thing often avowed, seldom felt; hatred is a thing 
often felt, seldom avowed. 


CCCCLXXIX. 

TIIKRl^ is an elasticity in tlic human mind, capable 
of bearing much, but which will not show itself, until a cer- 
tain weiglit of afUiction be put upon it; its powers may be 
compared to those vehicles whose springs are so contrived 
that they get on smoothly enough when loaded, but jolt 
confoundedly when they have 7iothmg to bear. 


CCCCLXXX. 

WERI^ the life of man prolonged, he would become 
such a proficient in villainy, that it w'ould be necessary again 
to drown or to burn the world. Earth would become an 
hell ; for future rewards, when put off to a great distance, 
would cease to encourage, and future punishments to alarm. 


CCCCLXXXI. 

HE. that is contented with obscurity, if he acquire no 
fame, will sufler no persecution ; and he that is determined 
to be silent, may laugh securely at the whole corps of critics, 
although they should exclaim as vainly as the patriarch Job, 
“ O that our enemy had written a hook.^^ 


CCCCLXXXII. 

PHYSICIANS must discover the weaknesses of the 
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human mind, and even condescend to humour them, or they 
will never be called in to cure the infirmities of the body. 

CCCCLXXXIII. 

ENVY ought, in strict truth, to have no place what- 
ever allowed it in the heart of man ; for the goods of this 
present world are so vile and low, that they are beneath it ; 
and those of the future world are so vast and exalted, that 
they are above it. 


CCCCLXXXIV. 

IF the devil ever laughs, it must be at hypocrites . 
they are the greatest dupes he has ; they serve him better 
than any others, and receive no wages ; nay, what is still 
more extraordinary, they submit to greater mortifications to 
go to hell, than the sincerest Christian to go to Heaven. 


CCCCLXXXV. 

THE schisms in the church of Christ are deeply to 
be lamented, on many accounts, by those who have any re- 
gard for all that is valuable and worth preserving amongst 
men ; and, although we are willing to hope and to believe 
with Paley, that the rent has not reached the foundation, yet 
are these differences (though not in essentials) most particu- 
larly to be lamented, because they prevent the full extension 
of the glorious light of the gosj^el throughout the world. 
These differences amongst ourselves, furnish those whom we 
would attempt to convert, with this plausible, and to them I 
fear unanswerable argument with what face can you Chris- 
tians attempt to make us converts to your faith, when you 
have not yet decided amongst yourselves what Christianity 
is? Surely it will be time enough to make proselytes of 
others, when you yourselves are agreed. For Calvin damns 
the Pope, and the Pope damns Calvin ; and the onlxj thing 
in which they agree, is in damning Socinus ; while Socinus, 
in his turn, laughs at both, and believes neither. 
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CCCCLXXXVI. 

THE mob, like the ocean, Is very seldom agitated, 
without some cause superior and exterior to itself ; but (to 
continue the simile) both are capable of doing the greatest 
mischief, after the cause which first set them in motion has 
ceased to act. 


CCCCLXXXVI!. 

THE victims of ennui paralyse all the grosser feel- 
ings by excess, and torpify all the finer by disuse and in- 
activity. Disgusted with this world, and indifferent about 
another, they at last lay violent hands upon themselves, and 
assume no small credit for the sang froid with which they 
meet death. But, alas, such beings can scarcely be said to 
die, for they have never trulij lived. 


CCCCLXXXVlll 

A DULL author just delivered, and a plain woman 
about to be so, are two very important animals. 


CCCCLXXXIX. 

THERE arc moments of despondency, when Shakes- 
peare thought himself no poet, and Rajihael no painter ; 
when the greatest wits have doubted the excellence of their 
happiest efforts. 


CCCCXC. 

IT has been observed, that a dwarf standing on the 
shoulders of a giant, will see farther tlian the giant himseh‘; 
and the moderns, standing as they ilo on the vantage ground 
of former discoveries, and uniting all the fruits of the ex- 
perience of their forefathers, with their own actual observa- 
tion, may he admitted to enjoy a more enlarged and com- 
prehensive view of things than the ancaents themselves ; for 
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that alone is true antiquity which embraces the antiquity 
of the world, and not that which would refer us back to a 
period when the world was young. But by whom is this 
true antiquity enjoyed ? Not by the ancients who did live in 
the infancy, but by the moderns who do live in the maturity 
of things. Therefore, as regards the age of the world, we may 
lay a juster claim to the title of being the ancients, even than 
our very forefathers themselves, for they inhabited the world 
when it was young, but we occupy it, now that it is old ; 
therefore, that precedent may not exert too despotic a rule 
over ex|ierience, and that the dead may not too strictly go- 
vern the living, may I be pardoned in taking a brief and 
cursory view of the claims of the ancients to our veneration, 
so far as they are built on the only proper foundation, — supe- 
riority of mind. But it is by no means my object to lessen 
our esteem for those great men v/ho have lived before us, 
and who have accomplished such wonders, considering the 
scantiness of their means ; my intention is merely to suggest 
that the veneration due to times that are j)ast, is a blind ve- 
neration, the moment it is paid at the expence of times that 
are ])rcsent ; for as these very ancients themselves were once 
the moderns, so we moderns must also become the ancients 
in our turn. What I would principally contend for, is, that 
the moderns enjoy a much more extended and comprehensive 
view’ of science, than the ancients ; not l)ecause we have 
greater capacities, but simply because we enjoy far greater 
capabilities; for that which is perfect in science, is most 
commonly the elaborate result of successive improvements, 
and of various judgments exercised in the rejection of what 
was wrong, no less than in the adoption of what was right. 
We, therefore, are profiting not only by the knowledge, but 
also by the ignorance, not only by the discoveries, but also 
by the errors of our forefathers ; for the march of science, 
like that of time, has lx*en progressing in the darkness, no 
less than in the light. Now, the great chart of antiquity is 

* Mundi enim senium pro antiquitate vere bal -endum est ; quod tem- 
poribus fioitris tribui debet, non juniori eetati mundi, qualis apud an- 
tiques fiiit. 
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chronology ; and so sensible of its value was Scaliger, that 
his celebrated invocation to the Olympiads, is as full of pas- 
sion and admiration, as the warmest address of a lover to his 
mistress, with this difference, that our literary Colossus sought 
for wrinkles rather than dimples, and his idol would have 
had more charms for him, if she had numbered more ages 
upon her head. But, it is admitted, that previously to tint 
establishment of the Olympiads, there was much error and 
confusion in the historical records of Greece and Home, 
neither, if their dates had been accurately calculated did 
they possess the means which we enjoy, of multiplying the 
recordances of them, so as to put them beyond the reacli 
either of accidental or intentional destruction ; and, hence, 
it happens tliat on the greatest work of antiquity, the pyra- 
mids, chronology has nothing to depose ; one thing is appa- 
rent, that the builders of them were not totally ignorant 
either of geometry, or of astronomy, since they are all built 
with tlieir respective faces precisely opposite the four cardinal 
points. It is well known that a modern ‘‘ nulli veierum 
virtuit s^ccuJidaSy'' has detected an enormous error in ancient 
chronology, and has proved that the argonautic expedition, 
and the d’rojau war, are nearer to the birth of Christ by 
six hundred years, than all former calculators had placed 
them ; for Hipparchus, who first discovered the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes, fancied they retrograded one degree 
in one hundred years, whereas Sir Isaac Newton * has deter- 
mined that they go back one degree in seventy-two years. 

• We know that the fixed stars, which were formerly in Aries, are 
now in Taurus; and the point proposed by Sir Isaac Newton was, to 
ascertain from the Greek astronomy, what was the position of the 
colurcs with respect to the fixed stars, in the time of Chiron ; and as 
Sir Isaac had proved that the fixed stars have a motion in longitude 
of one degree in seventy-two years, not in one hundred years, as 
Hipparchus had affirmed, the problem w as to calculate the distance be- 
tween those stars through which the colure now passes, and those 
through which it passed in the time of Chiron. And, as Chiron was 
one of tht argonauts, this woulii give us the number of years that have 
elapsed since that famous expedition, and would consequently fix the 
true date of the Trojan war ; and these tw'o events form the cardinal 
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As geographers, their knowledge is still more limited, since 
they wore ignorant of the polarity of the magnet, although 
they were acquainted with its powers of attraction ; many of 
tlicm fancied the earth Was motionless and flat; that the 
pillars of Hercules were its boundaries ; and that the sun 
set in the sea, was believed by graver persons than the poets ; 
and with a timidity proportionate to their ignorance, in all 
tiieir vovages they seldom dared to lose sight of the coast, 
since a needle and a quadrant would have been as useless a 
present to Palinurus, the helmsman of yEnoas, as to the 
chief of an Indian canoe. As historians, it is almost super- 
fluous to say, that their credibility is much shaken, by that 
pronencss to believe in prodigies, auguries, omens, and the in- 
terposition of their gods; which credulity the very soberest 
of them have by no means escaped. As moralists, their want 
of confidence in a future state of existence, was a source of 
the greatest error and confusion. They could not sincerely 
approve of virtue, as a principle of action always to be de- 
pended on, since ^^'itllout a future state, virtue is not always 
its own reward. Nor did the noblest of tlicm, as Jlrutus 
and Cato, succeed in flnding it to be so. Tbeir 70 and 
their TO their honestum, and their decorum, were phan- 

toms that fed on the air of opinion, and, like th.e caineleon, 
changed as often as their f(X)d ; yet, these visuaiary olijects, 
though undefined, were perpetually explained, and tliough 
ungra 8 {K?d, were constantly pursued As warriors, their 

point:? of ancient chronolo|/y, .so far, at least, as the (beeks and the 
Homans arc concerned. A soincthin^^ similar attempt to correct the 
ancient chronology, has also been iirulertaketi, by a ietro*calculation of 
the eclipses. 

• Cameades was a philosopher, whose elu<}ueiice Cicero dreaded so 
much, that Ik* deprecated an attack from him, in llie humblest manner, 
ill the following words : Pcrturbatriccni auieni haruvi omnium rerum 
acailemiam hanc ah AreexUa et Carneade recentem^ exoremus ut sileat ; 
nam si invaserit in has qutit satis scite iwhis instructw et composiia: vi- 
dentur rationeSy nimiai edet ruinas, quam quidtm placare cupioy sub 
movere non audeo. Now, this Carneade.s whom Cicero so mucli dreaded, 
mamtained that there was no so such thing as justice ! and he supported 
his theory by such sophisms as these ; that the condition of mtn is sudi 
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ignorance of chemistry must render their campaigns very 
tame and uninteresting to those who reflect that a single 
piece of ordnance would have secured to Pompey the battle 
of Pharsalia, and that a single frigate at Actium, would 
have given Anthony the empire of the world. In the use- 
ful arts, their ignorance of the powers of steam, and of that 
property of water by which it rises to its level, has rendered all 
their efforts proofs of their perseverance, ratluT than of their 
knowledge, and evidence of the powers of their hands rather 
than of their heads. M'he most stu])endoiis remains of anti- 
quity, the a(pieducts themselves, are rather monuments of a 
strength like that of Sampson, blind to contrive, but power- 
ful to execute, than of a skill sharpslghted to avoid difficul- 
ties, ratlier than to overcome them. Put, with all these de- 
fects, wc must admit that the ancients were a wonderful order 
of men, and a contemplation of all their actions will richly 
repay the philosopher. The ancients are fully rescued from 
all imputation of imbecility, for they were denied those 
ample means of an advancement in knowledge, to which we 
have access ; and it is highly probable that some future 
modern will have hereafter to make the very same apology 
for us. If I have cited some of their deficiencies, I have 
done it, not to diminish that respect we owe to them, but to 

that if they have a mind to be just, they must act imprudently i and that 
if they have a mind to act prudently, they must be unjust; and that, 
it follows, there can be no such thing as justice, because a virtue inse- 
parable from a folly cannot be just. Lactantius is correct when he affirms 
that the heathens could not answer Uiis sophism, and that Cicero dared 
not undertake it. The error was this, the restricting of the value of 
justice to temporal things ; for to those who disbelieve a future state, 
or even have doubts about it , “ honesty is not always the best policy 
and it is reserved for Christians, who lake into their consideration tlic 
whole existence of man, to argue clearly and consequentially on the ster- 
ling value of justice. It is well known that Mr. Hume himself was 
never so much puzzled as when peremptorily asked, by a lady at Bath, 
to declare, upon his honour as a gentleman, whether he would chuse 
his oivn confidential domestics from such as held his own principles, or 
from those who conscientiously believed the eternal truths of licvelation. 
He frankly decided in favour of the latter ! 
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give somewhat more of solidity to that which we owe to our- 
selves. We willingly submit to the authority and attestation 
of the dead ; but when it would triumph over all the im- 
provement and experience of the living, it is no longer sub- 
mission, but slavery. We would then rather be right with 
one single companion, truths than wrong, with all the cele- 
hrous names of antiquity. We freely admit that the an- 
cients effected all that could be accomplished by men who 
lived in the irrfanaj of time ; but the eagle of science herself 
could not soar until her wings w'cre grown. In sculpture, and 
in j)oetry, two sciences where they had the means, our fore- 
fathers have fully equalled, perhaps exceeded their children. 
In sculpture, the image worship of their temples held out 
the highest encouragement to the artist ; and in the battle, 
no less than in the palaestra, statues were the principal re- 
wards of conquerors. We know that Pindar was refused the 
price he had set upon an ode in celebration of one who had 
Ix'cn crowned at the Olympic games, because the victor had 
calculated that a much less sum w’ould purchase a statue of 
brass. But, on the following day, he determined to em- 
ploy the poet lather than the sculptor, under the conviction 
that an ode of Pindar would outlive a statue of far more 
indestructible materials tlian marble or brass. We might 
also add, that the games of Greece enabled the sculptor to 
study the human form, not only naked, but in all its various 
attitudes of muscular exertion ; and while the genial climate of 
Greece supplied the sculptor with the finest models, tlic soil 
furnished him with the best materials. If the ancients are 
more than our rivals in poetry, it may be observed, that 
their mythology w^as eminently calculated for [K)etical ma- 
chinery, and also that the scenery of nature, that laboratory 
of the poet, neither wants nor waits for its full improvement, 
from the progressive hand of lime. We must also remem- 
ber, that the great merit of this art is originality, and its 
j>eculiar province invention. The ancients, therelbre, being 
in the order of precedence the discoverers of the poetical 
mine, took care to help themselves to the largest diamonds. 
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CCCCXCI. 

SUCCESS too often sanctions the worst and the 
wildest schemes of human ambition. That such a man as 
Cromwell should have been enabled, under any circum- 
stances, to seize the reigns of a mighty empire, is matter of 
surprise to some, of indignation to all. Could we call him up 
from the dead, he is the very last man that could rationally 
explain his own success, which no doubt at the time excited 
ii% much astonishment in himself as in beholders; but he 
owed as much to the folly, timidity, and fanaticism of others, 
as to his own sagacity, courage, and craftiness. In fact, the 
times made him, not he the times. If a civil war raged at 
this moment, and the sacred names of king and parliament 
were again arrayed against each other in the field, such a 
man as Cromwell, at present, would never arrive at any sta- 
tion higher than an adjutant of dragoons. He might preach 
and pray, and write and fight, and bluster and harangue, 
but not one step higher would he get. If every thing in his 
character had not been artificial, except his courage^ he had 
been nobody ; and if he had not carried his hypocrisy so far 
as at times to deceive himself, lie had been ruined. When 
he cleared the house of commons, and exclaimed, you are 
an adulterer, you arc an extortioner, you are a glutton, and 
you are no longer a parliament suppose a single member 
had rejoined, and you are a liypocrltc, and by this illegal 
act have forfeited your commission, and are no longer an 
officer ; soldiers, at your peril proceed ! Such a speech might 
have turned the whole tide of affairs, and have sent back 
Oliver to the Tower, instead of to Whitehall, never agmn to 
quit it, except to lay his head upon the block. 


CCCCXCII. 

IT was observed of the Jesuits, that they constantly 
inculcated a thorough contempt of worldly things in their 
doctrines, but eagerly grasped at them in their lives. They 
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were wise in their generaiion^^ for they cried down worldly 
things, because they wanted to obtain them, and aied up 
spiritual things, because they wanted to dlsjx)se of them. 


CCCCXCIII. 

HUMAN foresight often leaves its proudest posses- 
sor only a clioice of evils. 


CCCCXCIV. 

‘‘ THh^ fowler,*^ saith Solomon, “ spreadeth not his 
net in the sight of the bird and if rulers open the eyes 
of a nation, they must expect that they will sc'c. A govern- 
ment that is corrupt, can no more consist with a population 
that is enlightened, thiin the night can continue when the 
sun is up. But the most laudable efforts are now making 
by those that are in pov^^er, for the intellectual improvement 
of the lal)ouring classes of society. It would be invidious 
to affirm, with some, that our rulers have done so much, only 
l>ecause they were afraid that others would do more, if they 
themselves did nothing. There are g(X)d grounds to believe 
that they liavc been influenced by higher motives ; but, at 
all events, every public measure for the intellectual improve- 
ment of the governed, is the surest pledge and guarantiee 
for the integrity of those who govern, l)ecause all that are 
in jxjwer are well aware that a corresponding purity in those 
who rule, must ever keep a proportionate pace with the pro- 
gression of knowledge in those who obey. Some would main- 
tain that the rays of truth, like those of the sun, if too abun- 
dant, dazzle the multitude, rather than enlighten them ; but 
this analogy is false, for truth has no such effect, although 
the ign?is fatuus of error may; and although truth is 
brighter than the sun, yet the mind is stronger than the 
body, and the intellectual eye can I(X)k at the essence ot 
moral truth, with far less uneasiness than the corjX)real eye 
at the concentration of material 
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CCCCXCV. 

SOME demagogues, like Catiline, can raise a storm, 
who cannot, like Cromwell, rule it ; thus, the Gracchi wishing 
to make the Agrarian law the ladder of their ascent, found 
it the instrument of their fall ; fr acta cojupage riiebantr 


CCCCXCVI. 

DREAMS ought to produce no conviction whatever 
on ])hilosopliical minds. If we consider how many dreams 
are dreamt every night, and how many events occur every 
dav, we shall no longer wonder at those accidental coinci- 
dences wdiich ignorance mistakes for verifications. There 
arc also numberless instances on record, where dreams have 
brought about their own fulfilment, owing to tlie weakness 
and credulity of mankind. The mother of Abbott, who fil- 
led the Arcbi-episcopal throne of Canterbury, in the reign 
of James the First, had a dream, that if she could eat a 
pike, the child with which she was then pregnant, would he 
a son, and rise to great preferment. Not long after this, in 
taking a pail of water out of the river Wey, which ran near 
her house, she accidentally cauglit a pike, and thus had an 
opjxjrtunity of fulfilling the first part of her dream. This 
story being much noised about, and coming to the ears of 
some |x*rsi)ns of distinction, they became sponsors to the 
child, and his future patrons. But I suspect, after all, that* 
this marvellous pike swallowed by the mother, was not so in- 
strumental to the archhishop^s preferment as the story of 
Earl Gowrie’s conspiracy against the life of the king, swal- 
lowed by the son. It would seem that there are occasions 
where even churchmen may carry the doctrine of divine 
right so far as to displease even kings, for thus writeth King 
James, with his own hand, to Doctor Abbott, then a dean, 
you have dipped too deep into what all kings reserve 
among the arcana imperil ; and whatever aversion you may 
profess against God’s being the author of sin, you have 
stumbled even on the threshold of that opinion, in saying, 
wp<m the matter, that even tyranny is God’s authority, and 
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ought to be remembered 43 such. But, if the King of Spain 
should return to claim his old pontifical right to my king- 
dom, you leave me to seek for others to fight for it, for you 
tell us, ujxm the matter, liefore hand, that his authority is 
God's'authority, if he prevail."" A man who could go such 
lengths, was not likely to continue long in a deanery, under 
the reign of James, nor need we call in the assistance of a 
dream to account for his promotion. 


CCCCXCVIL 

AT the rc.storation of Charles the Second, the tide of 
opinion set so strong in favour of loyalty, that the prineipiil 
annalist of that day pauses to express his wonder where all 
the men came from, who had done all the mlsclnef ; but this 
was the surprise of ignorance ; lor it is in jiolitics as in re- 
ligion, that none run into such extremes as rern gadoes, or so 
ridiculously overact their ])arts. The passions, on these oc- 
casions, take their full swing, and react like the pendulum, 
whose oscillations on one side, will always be regulated bv 
the height of the arc it has subtended on tlie other. 

CCCCXCVIII. 

HE that from small beginnings has deservedhj raised 
himself to the highest stations, may not always find that full 
satisfaction in the possession of his object, that he anticipated 
in tlic pursuit of it. But although the individual may be 
disappinted, the community arc benefited, first, by his ex- 
ertions, and, secondly, by his example ; for, it has lK‘cn well 
observed, that the public are served, not by what the lord 
mayor feels, who rides in his coach, but by what the appren- 
tice boy feels who looks at him. 

CCCCXCI3L 

AS in public life, that minister that makes war with 
parsimony, mutt make peace with prodigality, so in private 
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life, those hostile but feeble measures which only serve to ir- 
ritate our enemies, not to intimidate them, are by all means 
to be avoided ; for he that has recourse to them, only im- 
poses upon himself the ultimate necessity of purchasing a 
reconciliation often expensive, always humiliating. 


D. 

A NOBLE income nobly expended, is no common 
sight ; it is far more easy to acquire a fortune like a knave, 
than to expend it, like a gentleman. If we exhaust our in- 
come in schemes of ambition, we shall purchase disappoint- 
ment ; if in law, vexation ; if in luxury, disease. What we 
lend we shall most probably lose; what we spend rationally, 
we shall enjoy ; what we distribute to the deserving, we shall 
both enjoy and retain^. 


DI. 

THE inexhaustible resources of Great Britain, were 
always an inexplicable mystery to Napoleon, and lie was 
taught their reality only by their effects ; there was a period 
when, to the defence of the noblest cause, England brought 
tlie iiighest valour, wdiile all that were oppressed, drew at 
sight on her treasure, and on her blood. It would have been 
glorious if she had eviiicx?d a magnanimity that calculated 
not on return ; if she had continued to sow benefits, although 
she might reap ingratitude. Alas ! she found it more easy 
to conquer others than herself. But her safety requires not 
the compromise of her honour ; for although her prosperity 
will draw envy f, her power may despise it ; she is beset 

• If there be any truth in the old epitaph. 

What wo lent we lost ; ^ 

What we sp^nt. We have ; 

** W hat we gave, we had. ^ 

t Envy, as is generally the case, is both purblind and impolitic ; it 
is for the general and the true interests of the world, that Great Britain, 
should hold tlie sceptre of the seas ; for if she ceased to wield it, it 
must of neccisity devolve to France ; and, on tlie fatal consequences of 
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With difficulties, but it is her own fault if they become dan- 
gers ; and, although she may suffer somewhat if compared 
with her former self, she is still gigantic if compared with 
others. She may command peace, since she has not relin- 
quished the sinews of war ; a paradox to all other nations, 
she will say to America, territory is not power ; to India, 
population is not force ; and, to Spain, money is not wealth. 


DII. 

TO judge by the event, is an error all abuse, and 
all commit ; for, in every instance, courage, if crowned witli 
success, is heroism ; if clouded by defeat, temerity. Wljcn 
Nelson fought his battle in the Sound, it was the result 
alofne that decided whether he was to kiss a hand at a court, 
or a rod at a court-martial. 


Dill. 

PRINCES rule thejieople; and their own passions 
rule princes ; but Providence can overrule the whole, and 
draw the instruments of his inscrutable pur[)oses from the 
vices, no less than from the virtues of kings. Thus, the Re- 
formation, which was planted by the lust of Henry the 
Eighth of England, was preserved by the ambition of Philip 
the Second of Spain. Queen Mary would have sacrificed 
Elizabeth to the full establishing of the Catholic faith, if 
she had not been prevented by Philip the Second, her hus- 
band, who foresaw, in the death of Elizal)eth, the succession 
of Mary Stewart, who was then raanrml to Francis the Se- 
cond; and, in that succession, he anticipated the certain 
union of Great •Britain and France; an event that would 
have dispersed to the winds his own ambitious dream of uni- 

tuch a calamity, to the Ijcit interests of the civilized world, there can l>e 
no necessity to enlarge ; not that France would make a worse use of such 
power than some other nations, but because such an accumulation of it 
ought not to be vested in any, that are already so powerful by land. 
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versal monarchy. The consequence was, the life of‘ Elizabeth 
was preserved, and the Protestant cause prevailed. 


DIV. 

TH R great estate of a dull book maker is biography; 
but we should read the lives of great men, if written by them- 
selves, for two reasons ; to find out what others really were, 
and what they themselves would appear to be. 


DV. 

'TO quell the pride, even of the greatest, we should 
reflect how much we owe to others, and how little to our- 
selves. Philip having made himself master of Potidoea, re- 
ceived three messengers in one day ; the first brought him 
an account of a great victory, gained over the Illyrians, by 
his general Pannenio ; the second told him, that he was 
proclaimed victor at the Olympic gauges ; and the third in- 
formed liim of the birth of Alexander. But there was no- 
thing in all these events that ought to have fed the vanity, 
or that would have justified the pride of Philip, since, as an 
elegant writer * remarks, ‘‘ for the first he was indebted to 
his general ; for the second, to his horse ; and his wife is 
shrewdly suspected of having hcljxxl him to the ihird!^ 


DM. 

SHOULD the world applaud, we must thankfully re- 
ceive it as a boon ; for, if the most deserving of us appear 
to expect it as a debt, it will never be paid. 'I he world, it 
has been said, docs as much justice to our merits as to our 
defects, and I iKdieve it ; but, after all, none of us are so 
much praised or censured as we think ; and most men would 
be thoroughly cured of their self-imjwtancc, if they would 
only rehearse their oxen funeral^ and walk abroad incognito 


• See Lee s Piiidur. 
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the very day after that on which they were to have 

been buried. 


DVII. 

FOR one man who sincerely pities our misfortunes 
there are a thousand who sincerely hate. our success. 


DVIII. 

SUBTRACT from many modern poets, all that may 
be found in Shakespeare, and trash will remain. 


DIX. 

HE that likes a hot dinner, a warm welcome, n^w 
ideas, and o/d wine, will not often dine with the great. 


DX. 

TilOSE who bequeath unto themselves a pompous 
funeral, arc at just so much expence to inform the world of 
something that had much better have been concealed ; name- 
ly, that their vanity has survived themselves. 


DXI. 

IN reading the life of any great man, you will al- 
ways, in the course of his history, chance upon some obscure 
individual, who, on some particular occasion, was greater 
than him whose life you are reading. 


DXIL 

IN cases of doubtful moraUty, it is usual to say, is 
there any harm in doing this P This question may sometimes 
be best answered by asking ourselves another ; is there any 
harm in letting it alone P 
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DXIII. 

HE that has never known adversity, is but half ac- 
quainted with others, or with himself. Constant success 
shews us but one side of the world. For, as it surrounds us 
with friends, who will tell us only our merits, so it silences 
those enemies from wliom alone we can learn our defects. 


DXIV. 

WHEN men of sense approve, the million are sure 
to follow ; to be pleased, is to pa^ a compliment to their own 
taste. 


DXV. 

THE death of Judas is as strong a confirmation of 

O 

Christianity as the life of Paul. 


DXVI. 

WOMEN generally consider consequences in love, 
seldom in resentment. 


Dxvn. 

MOST of our misfortunes are more sup|X)rtable than 
the comments of our friends upon them. 


DXVIII. 

WE should embrace Christianity, even on prudential 
motives; for a just and benevolent God will not punish an 
intellectual being for believing what there is so much rciison 
to believe; therefore we run no risk by receiving ( -hristiani- 
ty, if it l)c false, but a dreadful one, by rejecting it, if it be 
true. 


DXIX. 

THE great designs that have been digested and 
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matured, and the groat literary works that have been begun 
and finislied in prisons, fully prove that tyrants have not yet 
discovered any chains that can fetter the mind. 


DXX. 

HE that knows himself, knows others; and he that 
is ignorant of himself, could not write a very profound lec- 
ture on other men’s heads. 


HXXI. 

WE ought not to be over anxious to encourage inno- 
vation, in cases of doubtful improvement, for an old system 
must ever have two advantages over a new one ; it is esta- 
blished, and it is understood. 


DXXII. 

POWER will intoxicate the best hearts, as wine the 
elrongest heads. No man is wise enough, nor good enough 
to lx? trusted with unlimited jx>wer; for, whatever qualifi- 
cations he may have evinced to entitle him to the possession 
of so dangerous a privilege, yet, when jx)ssessed, others can 
no longer answer lor liim, because he can no longer answer 
for liiin''eir. 


oxxrii. 

'rilElll i are two things which ought to teach us to 
think but meanly of human glory; the very best have had 
their calumniators, the very worst their panegyrists. 


DXXIV 

NO metaphysician ever felt the deficiency of lan- 
guage 80 much as the grateful. 
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DXXV. 

MOST men know what they hate, few what they 

love 


DXXVI. 

ALL great cities abound with little men, whose ob- 
ject it is to be the stars of the dinner table, and grand pur- 
veyors of all the stray jokes of the town ; so long as these 
turnspits confine themselves to fetch and carry for their mas- 
ters^ they succeed tolerably well ; but the moment they set 
up for originality, and commence manufacturers instead of 
retailers, they are ruined. Like the hind wheel of the car- 
riage, which is in constant j>ursuit of the fore one, without 
ever overtal<ing it, so these become the doubles of a Selwyn 
or a Sheridan, but without ever coming up to them. They 
are constantly near wit, without being witty, as his valet is 
always near a great man, without being great. 


DXXVII. 

FAME is an undertaker that pays but little atten- 
tion to the living, but bedizens the dead, furnishes out their 
funerals, and follows them to the grave. 


DXXVIIL 

THE British constitution, as it is to be found in 
** Magna Charta^ and the Bill of Rights f has so much 
that is good, and worthy of preservation, that a lover of 
true liberty would rather live under it, than under any 
other mode of government, ancient or modern, barbar- 
ous or refined. Its destruction, at the present moment, 
would be the most melancholy thing that could hap- 
j)en both to Englishmen, and to the world. Such an 
event would retrograde tlie march of improvement many 
centuries of years ; and he that could coolly set about to 
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effect it, must unite the frenzy of the maniac, with the ma- 
lignity of the demon. The financial difficulties which this 
mighty empire has at present to contend >vith, as tliey arise 
from the most honourable causes, throw a greater lustre 
upon her, in the eyes of surrounding nations, than the most 
brilliant prosperity could possibly do, if obtained by the 
slightest dereliction of j)ublic principle and faith. The Jiscal 
embarrassments of the nation ought not, and must not en- 
danger the constitution. The sincere lovers of the consti- 
tution tremble not at these things, ‘but they do tremble, when 
they see the possibility of a violation of the laws with imjni- 
nity, whether that violation be attempted by the highest^ or 
by the loxcest. For, if we trace the history of most revolu- 
tions, we shall find that the first inroads uj)on the laws have 
been made by the governors, as often as l)y the governed. 
The after excesses committed by the people, have usu- 
ally been the result of that common principle o( our na- 
ture, which incites us to follow the example ot‘ our bet- 
ters, however ridiculous the coiisc(|iiences may be on some 
occasions, or deplorable on otliers. 'Flic laws are a re- 
straint submitted to by IxUli parlies, the ruler ajid the sub- 
ject, for the general good. Each aggression from the ruler 
produces fresh retaliation from the subject, imtil the fences 
on both sides, lx?ing completely broken down and destroyed, 
the two parties meet in the atlversc shock of mutual hosti- 
lity, and force becomes, for a season, the solt* legislator of 
the land. In this country, the king has been justly termed 
the speakinff la:v ; the laxv, the silent king. We have a mo- 
narch not at all inclined to strain his prerogative, which for- 
bearance ought to render the people etpially cautious of 
stretching their jjrivilcge ; let them Ix'ware of those dema- 
gogues wlto tell them tliat they feel for them, hut who would 
the last to feel with thenty when the consetjueiices of their 
own doctrine shall arrive. I’he truth is, that no atrocity 
iH>r aggression of the pcxijdc, will ever vitally affect the solid 
gafety of our commonwealth, until our rulers arc inti- 
midated to compromise that security, by resorting to il- 
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legal modes of defending the laws, or unconstitutional mea- 
sures to preserve the constitution ; knowing this, that the 
moment any government usurps a power superior to the 
laws, it then usurps a power, which, like the convulsive 
strength of the madman, springs from disease^ and will in- 
fallibly terminate in weakness. 


DXXIX. 

THE science of legislation, is like that of medicine ; 
in one respect, timt it is far more easy to }x>int out w hat will 
do harm, than what will do good. Ne quid niniis,'" there- 
fore, is perhaps quite as safe a maxim for a Solon, as 
for an Hippocrates, because it unl()rtunately happens that 
a good law cannot operate so strongly for the amend- 
ment, as a bad law for the depravation of the people ; 
for it is necessary, from the very nature of things, that 
law’s should ho j)rohibitory, rather tl)an remunerative, 
and act up)n our fears, rather than upon our hopes. Pains 
and penalties are far more cheap and feasible modes of 
influencing the community, than rewards and encourage- 
ments ; therefore, if a law should strongly recommend habits 
of justice, industry, and sol)ricty, such a law would be feebly 
obeyed, because it has little to offer, but very much to op- 
pose ; it has to oppose all the vicious propensities of our 
nature ; but, if tlirough oversight or indiscretion, a law 
should happen to connive at, or to tempt the subject to 
Jiabits of fraud, idleness, or inebriety, such a law’, in as 
much as it falls in with all the vicious propensities of our 
nature, would meet with a practical attention, even beyond 
its own enactments, and produce tcorks of supererrogatioHy 
on the side of delinquency ; for the road to virtue is a rug- 
ged ascent, to vice a smooth declivity, ^ffaciUs descensus 
averni.^ To strengthen the above positions, all the bearings 
of the Poor Laws upon society might be fairly adduced ; 
most of their enactments o|)eriite as a bounty ujion idleness, 
and as a draw-back upon exertion ; they take from inde- 
pendence its proper pride, from mendicity, its salutary 
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shame ; they deprive foresight of its fair reward, and impro- 
vidence of its just resjwnsibility. I'hey act as a constant 
and indiscriminating invitation to the marriage feast, crowd- 
ing it with guests, without putting a single dish upon the 
table ; we might even affirm that these laws now indicate a 
quite contrary tendency, and are beginning to remove the 
dishes, although they still continue to invite the guests ; for 
tliere are numerous instances where the paralyzing pressure 
of the poor rates has already begun to produce its own neces- 
sary and final consummation— non-cultivation cftlie soil •/ 

• Before a committee of the house of commons, some fearful evi- 
dence was lately adduced, which went to prove the alarmiug^ fact that, 
1!! some cases, particularly in the neighbourhood of large manufacturing 
towns, estates had not been cultivated, as being utterly unequal to meet 
the double demand of rates, and of rent. Our late political Hercules, 
Mr. Pitt, felt the necessity, but shrunk from the difliculty of clewisiug 
the Augetan stable of the poor laws. The most effectual mode of assist- 
ing the poor, must be the devising of some source of employment, that 
shall enable them to assist themselves* But, it unfortiinatdy happens 
that unless this employment be profitable to those who find the capital, 
it will not long be serviceable to those who find the industry ; and how 
to devise adequate employment for the labourer, that shall at the same 
time repay the capitalist, is the grand arcanum we want to get hold of, 
hie labor, hoc opus esU^ Our inexhaustible treasures of coal,’and of 
iron, have made the steam power so available, and so accessible, that 
there seems to be no assignable limit to the improvement of our ma- 
chinery. But, to permit our own machinery to lie exported, is about aa 
wise as to hammer swords upon our own anvils, to tie employed against 
ourselves ; in nostros fabricaia est machina muros**^ It is impossible 
to deprive Englishmen of their spirit of enterprize, and of invention, nor 
of the power of their ingenuity, and their habits of industry; but our 
machinery is the embodied result of all these things put together, and; 
in this point, the exportation of our machinery, is to deprive us of much 
of the benefit of those high qualifications stated above ; thus it is that 
the powers of our own heads, may ultimately paralyze the labours of 
our oum bauds. The gigantic and formidable dilemma of the present 
day is thk : three orders of men are vitally necessary to the existence of 
the state, for our national independence is triune, resting upon the wel- 
fare of the agriculturist, the manufacturer, and the merchant. But the 
misfortune is, that the agriculturist wants one state of things opposite 
to, and destructive of the interests of the other two , for the agricultu- 
rist must have high prices^ or he can no longer meet .the heavy demands 
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The code of the poor laws, has at length grown up into a 
tree, which, like the fabulous Upas, overshadows and 
poisons the land; unwholesome expedients mere the bud, 
dilemmas and depravities have been the blossom, and dan- 
ger and despair arc the bitter fruit ; radice ad tartara ei 
tend it 


DXXX. 

IT is best, if possible, to deceive po one; for he 
that, like Mahomet or Cromwell, begins by deceiving others, 
will end, like these, by deceiving himself ; but should it be 
absolutely necessary to deceive our enemies, there may be 
times when this cannot bo effectually accomplished w^ithout 
deceiving, at the same time, our friends ; for that which is 
known to our friends, will not be long concealed from our 
enemies. Lord Peterborough persuaded Sir Robert Wal- 
pole that Swift had seen the folly of his old political prin- 
ciples, and hatl come over to those of the administration ; 
that he found himself buried alive in Ireland, and wished to 
pass the remainder of his days with English preferment, and 
on English ground. After frequent importunities from his 
Lordship, Sir Robert consented to see Swift ; he came over 

upon the land ; but the merchant and the ’manufacturer are equally 
anxious for low prices at home, to enable them to compete with the 
foreigner abroad. Now, inasmuch as it is chiefly from our Isuperiority 
in machinery y that we are still able to command a preference of our 
articles in foreign markets, notwithstanding the state of high prices at 
home, it follows, that the means by which that superiority is pre- 
served, should he most jealously guarded, and, like a productive patent, 
kept as far as possihUy exclusively to ourselves. So unbounded is the 
power of machinery, that I have been informcil that raw cotton is 
brought by a long and expensive voyage to England, wrought into yarn, 
and carried out to India, to supply the poor Hindoo with the staple 
commodity for his muslins of the finest fabric ; and this yarn, attci 
having performed two voyages, we can supply him with at a cheaper 
rate tlian the Hindoo himself can spin it, although he iscoiitented with 
a diet of rice and water, and a remuneration of about one penny per 
day. And 1 have beard a lace manufacturer in the west of England 
affirm, that one pound of raw cotton has been siiun by machinery into 
yam so fine, that it would reach from London to Edinburgh. 
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from Ireland, imd brought by Lord Peterborough to 
dine with Sir Robert at Chelsea. His manner was very cap- 
tivating, full of respect to Sir Robert, and completely impos- 
ing on Lord Peterborough ; but we shall see, in the sequel, 
that Swift had ruined himself, by not attending to tlie maxim 
that it is necessary, at times, to deceive our friends, as well 
as our enemies. Some time after dinner. Sir Robert retired 
to his closet, and sent for Lord Peterborough, who entered 
full of joy at Swift’s demeanour; but all this was soon done 
away ; You see, my, Lord,” said Sir Robert, how' high- 
ly I stand in Swiffs favour;” “ Yes,” replied Lord Ih ter- 
Rm>ugh, and I am confident he means all that he says 
Sir Robert proceeded, In my situation, assailed as I am 
by false frientis, and real enemies, I hold it my duty, and 
for the king’s benefit, to w'atch correspondence ; this lett« r I 
caUvSed to be vStopped at the post office — read it.” It was a 
letter from Swift to Doctor Arbuthnot, saying, that Sir 
Rol)ert had consented to see him at last; that he knew no 
flattery was too gross for Sir Robert, and that he should re- 
ceive plenty, and added, that he hoped very soon to have the 
old fox in his clutches. Lord Peterborough was in astonish- 
ment ; Sir Robert never saw Swift again. He speedily re- 
turned to Ireland, became a complete misanthrope and 
died without a friend 


DXXXI. 

IN the superstitious ritual of the church of Rome, 
the pofK? has not the poor merit of inventing that mummery 

• He (lid rot open his lips, except on one occasion, for seven years 
It would seem, that he had a melancholy foreboding- of his fate, for on 
seeing an old oak, the head of which was withered, he feelingly exclaim- 
ed, I shall be like that tree, I shall die at top.** The following linefl 
in Hypocrisy allude to this circumstance : 

Then ask not length of days, that giftless gift, 

More pleased like Wolfe to die, than live like Swift ; 

He, with prophetic plaint, his doom divin'd; 

The tody made the living tomb of mind, 

Rudder and compass gone, of Uiought and speech, 

Hd lay, a mighty wreck on Wisdom's beach !* 
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by wliich lie reigns. The Roman church professes to have 
a Christian object of adoration, but she worships him with 
Pagan forms *. She retains the ancient custom of building 
temples, with a position to the east. And what are her sta- 
tues, her incense, her pictures, her image worship, her holy 
water, her processions, her prodigies, and her legerdemain, 
but religious customs which have survived the policy of im- 
perial Rome, but which caused that metropolis, when she 
beemne ponthical, to receive Popery as an nlly^ not to submit 
to it as a sovereign. 


DXXXII. 

MATRIMONY is an engagement which must last 
tlie life of one of the parties, and there is no retracting, 
“ vestigia nulla retrorsum therefore, to avoid all the hor- 
ror of a repentance that comes too late, men should tho- 
roughly know the real causes that induce them to take so 
important a step, before they venture u{x>n it ; do they 
stand in need of a wife, an heiress, or a nurse ; is it their 
passions, their wants, or their infirmities, that solicit them to 
wed ? Are they candidates for that happy state, “ propter 
opus^ opcsj or opem f'" according to the epigram. These are 
questions much more proper to be proposed before men go to 
the altar, than after it ; they are points which, well ascer- 

• I shall (juote the following remarks from the learned author of the 
Dissertation on the Olympic Games : ‘‘ Thus were the two most power- 
ful and martial states of Greece subjected in their tum, to the authority 
ot a petty and un warlike people ; tliis possibly we should have some 
difficulty to believe, were there not many modern examples of mightier, 
if not wiser nations, than either of the two above mentioned, haring been 
awed into a bubmission to a power ttill more signilicant than that of 
Adis, by the same edgeless arms, the same brutum fiilmcn. Whether 
the thunders of the Vatican were forged; in imitation of those of the 
Olympian Jupiter, I will not determine, though I must take notice that 
many of ike customs and ordinances of the Roman church allude mast 
evidently to many practised in the Olympic stadium, as extreme unction, 
the palm, the croum of martyrs, and other's, as may be seen at large in 

Fahert Agonisticon** 
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tained, would prevent many disappointments, often deplor* 
able, often ridiculous, always remediless. We should not 
then see young spendthrifts allying themselves to females 
who are 7iot so, only because they have had nothing to ex- 
pend ; nor old debauchees taking a blooming beauty to their 
bosom, when an additional flannel waistcoat would have been 
a l)cdfelIow much more salutary and appropriate. 


DXXXIIL 

VILLAINY that is vigilant, will be an overmatch 
for virtue, if she slumber on her post; and hence it is that 
a bad cause has often triumphed over a good one ; for the 
partizans of the former, knowing that their cause will do no- 
thing for them, have done every thing for their cause; 
whereas, the friends of the latter are too apt to expect every 
thing from their cause, and to do nothing for themselves. 


DXXXIV. 

WAR is a game in which princes seldom win, the 
people never. To be defended is almost as great an evil as 
to be attacked ; and the peasant has often found the shield 
of a protector an instrument not less oppressive than the 
sword of an invader. Wars of opinion, as they have been tlic 
most destructive, are also the most disgraceful of conflicts; 
being appeals from right to might, and from argument to ar- 
tillery ; the fonientors of them have considered the raw nid’- 
tcrial man, to have been formed for no worthier purpost s 
tlian to fill up gazettes at home, with their names, and 
ditches abroad with their bodies. But let us hope that true 
philosophy, the joint offspring of a religion that is pure, and 
of a reason that is enlightened, will gradually prepare a bet- 
ter order of things, when mankind will no longer he insulti d 
by see’mg bad pens mended by good swords, and w eak hemls 
exalted by strong liands. 
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DXXXV. 

POWERFUL friends, and first-rate connections, do 
often assist a man’s rise, and contribute to his promotion ; 
but there are many instances wherein all these things have 
acted as impediments against him, ipsa sibi obstat magnu 
tndo for our very greatness may prevent its own aggi an- 
dlzement, and may be kept down by its own weight, mole 
ruit sua!^ It is well known that the conclave of cardinals 
were extremely jealous of permitting a Jesuit to fill the apos- 
tolic chair, because that body was already too powerful and 
overbearing ; and digmis sed jesuHa ♦ est^ was a common 
maxim of the Vatican; the fact is, that men like to retain 
some little power and influence even over those whom they 
aggrandize and advance; and hence it happens that great 
talents, supported by great connections, are not unfrequently 
passed over, for those that are less powerful, but more 
practicable^ and less exalted, but more manageable and sub- 
servient. 


DXXXVL 

ON reflecting on all the frauds and deceptions that 
have succeeded in duping mankind, it is really astonishing 
upon how very small a foundation an immense superstruc- 
ture may be raised. The solution of this may, perhaps, be 
found in that axiom of the atomists: That there must ever 
he a much greater distance between nothing, and that which 
is least, than btitween that which is least, and the greatest. 


DXXXVII. 

MA'rCHl’S wherein one party is all passion, and 
the other all indifterence, will assimilate about as well as ice 
and fire. It is jK)ssible that the lire will dissolve the ice, but 
it is most probable that will be extinguished in the attempt 

* The talent for intri^aie, which distinguished that society, became 
at length so brilliant, ns to consume itself. Of this most extraordinary 
offspring of Loyola, many will be inclined to repeat, “ urit enim future 
'\uo ;** hut few will be ready to add, “ extinctus amabiiur idem'* 

() 
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DXXXVIII. 

IT is only when the rich arc sick, that they fully 
feel the impotence of wealth 

DXXXIX. 

THE keenest abuse of our enemies, will not hurt us 
go much in the estimation of the discerning, as the injudicious 
praise of our friends. 


DXL. 

THIS world cannot explain its own difficulties, with- 
out the assistance of another. 


DXLI. 

IN the constitution both of our mind and of our 
body, every thing must go on right, and harmonize well to- 
gether to make us happy ; but should one thing go wrong, 
that is quite enough to make us miserable ; and, although the 
joys of this world are vain and short, yet its sorrows are real 
and lasting ; for I will show' you a ton of perfect pain, with 
greater ease than one ounce of perfect pleasure ; and he 
knows little of himself, or of the world, who does not think 
it sufficient happiness to be free from sorrow ; therefore, give 
a wise man health, and he will give himself every other 
thing. I say, gixg him health, for it often happens that 
the most ignorant empiric can do us the greatest J)ariM, al- 
though the most skilful physician knows not how to do us 
the slightest good. 


^ DXLII. 

THE advocate for torture would wish to sec the 
gtrongest hand joined to the basest heart, and the weakest 
head. Engendered in intellectual, and carried on in artifi- 
cial darkness, torture is a trial, not of guilt, but of nerve, 
not of innocence, but of endurance ; it [KTverts tlie whole 
order of things, for it com{>els the weak to affirm that wiiicl) 
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is false, and determines the strong to deny that which is 
true ; it converts the criminal into the evidence, the judge 
into the executioner, and makes a direr punishment than 
would JblJ 0X0 ^uWXj precede it. When under the clokc of re- 
ligion, and the garb of an ecclesiastic, torture is made an in- 
strument of accomplishing the foulest schemes of worldly 
ambition, it then becomes an atrocity that can be described 
or imagined, only where it has been seen and felt. It is con- 
solatory to the best sympathies of our nature, that the hydra 
head of this monster has been broken, and a triumph over 
her as bright as it is bloodless obtained, in that very country 
whose aggravated wrongs had well nigh made vengeance a 
virtue, and clemency a crime. 


DXLIII. 

A SKMI-CIVILIZED state of society, equally re- 
moved from the extremes of barbarity, and of refinement, 
seems to bo that particular meridian under wliicli all the re- 
ciprm’itics and gratuities of hospitality, do most readily 
flourish and abound. For it so happens that the ease, the 
luxury, and the abundance of the higJn'.st state of civiliza- 
tion, arc as productive of seljishness^ as the difficulties, the 
privations, and the sterilities of the loxvcfit. In a community 
just emerging from the natural state to the artificial, and 
from the rude to the civilized, tl>e wants and tlie struggles 
of the individual, will compel the most liberal propensities 
of our nature to l>egiti at home, and loo often to end where 
they began ; and the history of our own country will justify 
these conclusions ; for as civilization proceeded, and property 
became legalized, ami extended, the civil and ec clesiastical 
impropriators of the soil, set an example of an hospitality, 
coarse indeed, and Uidiscriminating, but of unrivalled mag- 
nificence, from the extent of its scale, if not from the ele- 
gance of its arrangements. The possessor had no other motle 
of spending bis vast revenues, 'riie dissipations, the aniuse- 
nicnts, and tlic facilities of intercourse to ho met with in 
large towns and cities, were unknown. He that wanted 
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society, end who that can have it, wants it not, cheerfully 
opened his cellars, his stables, and his halls ; the retinue be- 
came as necessary to the lord, as the lord to the retinue ; 
and the parade and splendour of the chace, were equalled 
only by the prodigality and the profusion of the banquet. 
But as the arts and sciences advanced, and commerce and 
manufactures improved, a new state of things arose. The 
refinements of luxury enabled tlic individual to expend the 
W'hole of his income, however vast, upon him^sr//'; and hos- 
pitality immediately yielded to parsimony, and nuigjuficencc 
to meanness, 'fhe Cnesus of civilization, can now wear a 
whole forest in his }X)cket, in the shape of a watch, and can 
carry the produce of a whole estate uj)on his little finger, 
in the form of ring ; lie can gormandize a whole ox at a 
meal, metamorphosed into a turtle, and wasli it down with a 
whole butt of October, condemed into a flaggon of tokay ; 
and he can conclude these 1‘oats hy selling the w hole interests 
of a kingdom for a bribe, and hy putting the costly jirice of 
his delinquency in a snufl-box. 


DXIJV. 

MODERN criticism discloses that which it would 
fain conceal, hut conceals that which it prolisses to disclose; 
it is, therefore, rcael by the discerning, not to discover the 
merits of an author, but the motives of bis critic. 


DXLV. 

LIVING kings receive more flattery than they de- 
serve, but less praise. They arc flattered by sycophants, 
who, as they have their own interest at heart, much more 
than that of tlielr master, are far more anxious to say what 
will l)e profitable to themsedves, than salutary to him. But the 
high-minded and indej)endent, although they will be the first 
to perceive, and the fittest to appreciate the sterling quali- 
ties of a sovereign, will be the last to applaud them, while he 
fills a throne. The reasons are obvious ; tlieir praises would 
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neither be advantageous to the monarch, nor creditable to 
themselves. Not advantageous to the monarch, because 
however pure may be the principles of their admiration, the 
world will give them no such credit, but will mix up the 
praises of the most disinterested, with the flatteries of the 
most designing, wherever a living king be the theme ; 
neither will such praises be creditable to those who bestow 
them, for they will be sure to incur the ol)loquy of flattery, 
without the wages of adulation, and will share in the punish- 
ment, without participating in the spoil, or concurring in 
the criminality. None, therefore, but those who have esta- 
blished the highest character for magnanimity and indepen- 
dence, may safely venture to praise living merit, when in thtf 
person of a king*, it gives far more lustre to a crown, than 
it receives. 


DXLVI. 

IF we steal thoughts from the moderns, it will be cried 
down as plagiarism ; if, from the ancients, it will be cried up 
as erudition. Hut, in this respect, every author is a Spar- 
tan^ being more ashamed of the discovery, than of the depre- 
dation. Yet, the offence itself may not be so heinous as the 
manner of committing it; for some, as Voltaire f, not only 
steal, but, like the liarpies, befoul and bespatter thosc'whom 
they have [)lundered. Others, again, give us the mere car- 
case of another maifs thoughts, but deprived of all their 
life and spirit, and this is to add murder to robbery. I have 
somewhere seen it. observed, that we should make the same 
use of a book, that the bee does of a flower; she steals 
sweets from it, but docs not injure it; and those sweets she 

♦ What has been said of happiness, with regard to men, may he 
said of praise with respect to inonarchs, with a slight alteration ; 

** Dicique Celebris^ 

“ Ante ohiium, nemo, supremaque funera dehet** 
t He robbed Sliakespeare, and then abused him, comparing him, 
amongst other things, to a dunghill. It was in allusion to these pla- 
giarisms, that Mrs. JMontague retorted on Voltaire, that if Shakespaare 
wai a dunghill, he had enriched a very ungrateful soil. 
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herself improves and concocts into honey. But most pla- 
giarists, like the drone ^ have neither taste to select, nor in- 
dustry to acquire, nor skill to improve, but impudently pil- 
fer the honey ready prepared from the hive. 


DXLVII. 

CUSTOM is the law of one description of fools, 
and fashion of another ; but the two parties often clash ; for 
precedent is the legislator of the first, and novelty of the 
last. Custom, therefore, looks to things that are past, and 
fashion to things that are present, but both of them are some- 
‘ what purblind as to thinfrs that are to come ; but, of the 
two, fashion imposes the heaviest burthen ; for she cheats 
her votaries of their time, their fortune, and their comforts, 
and she repays them only with the celebrity of being ridi- 
culed and despised ; a very paradoxical mode of remunera- 
tion, yet ahvays most thankfully received ! Fashion is the 
veriest goddess of semblance, and of shade ; to be happy, is 
of far less consequence to her worshippers, than to appear 
so ; and even pleasure itself they sacrifice to parade, and en- 
joyment to ostentation. She requires the most passive and 
implicit obedience, at the same time tliat she imposes a most 
grievous load of ceremonies, and the slightest niurmurings 
would only cause the recusant to be laughed at by all other 
classes, and excommunicated by his own. Fashion builds 
her temple in the capitol of some mighty empire, and hav- 
ing selected four or five hundred of the silliest people it con- 
tains, she dubs them with the magnificent and imposing 
title of THK WORLD ! But the marvel and the misfortune is, 
that this arrogant title i.s as universally accredited by the 
many who abjure^ as fiy the few who adore her; and this 
creed of fashion requires not only the weakest folly, but 
the strongest faith, since it would maintain that the minority 
arc the whole, and the majority nothing ! Her smile has 
given wit to dulness, and grace to deformity, and has 
brought every thing into vogue, by turns, but virtue. Yet 
she is most capricious in her favours, often running from 
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those that pursue her, and coming round to those that stand 
still. It were mad to follow her, and rash to oppose her, 
but neither rash nor mad to despise her. 


DXLVIIL 

LOGIC and metaphysics make use of more tools 
than all the rest of the sciences put together, and c|p the 
least work. A modern metaphysician had been declaiming 
before a large party, on the excellence of his favourite pur- 
suit; an old gentleman who had been listening to him 
with the most voracious attention, at length ventured hum- 
bly to enquire of him, whether it was his opinion that the 
metaphysics would ever be reduced to the same certainty 
and demonstration as the mathematics ? Oh ! most assur- 
edly,*” replied our oracle, there cannot be the slightest 
doubt of that ! !” The author of this notable discovery must 
have known more of metaphysics than any other man, or 
less of mathematlce ; and I leave my readers to decide 
whether his confidence was built on a profound knowledge 
of the one, or a profound ignorance of the other. 


DXLIX. 

THAT which we acquire with the most difficulty, 
we retain the longest, as those who have earned a fortune 
are usually more careful of it than those who have inherited 
one. It is recorded of Professor Person that he talked 
his Greek fluently, when he could no longer articulate in 
English. 

• The professor was remarkable for a strong memory, which was not 
80 puzzling as the great perfection of his o//ier faculties ; for, to the 
utter confusion of all craniologists, on examination after death, it turned 
out that this great scholar was gifted with the thickest skull that ever 
was dissected. How his vast erudition could get into such a receptacle, 
was the only difficulty to be explained ; but, when once in, it seems 
there were very solid and substantial reasons to pievent its getting out 
again. 
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FALSHOOD is by truth, but she soon 

outgrows her cradle, arid disca^s her num. 


DLI. 

THE straits of Thermopylae were defended by only 
three^hundred men, but they were all Spartans ; and, in 
advocating our own cause, we ought to trust ratlicr to the 
force, than to the number of our arguments, and to care not 
how few they be, should that few be incontrovertible; when 
we hear one argument refuted, we are apt to susj)ect that 
the others are weak ; and a cause that is well supported, 
may be compared to an arch that is well built — nothing can 
be taken away without endangering the whole. 


DLH. 

LITERATURE has her (juacks no less than medi 
cine, and they are divided inlo two classes; those who have 
erudition without genius, and those who have volubility, 
without dej}th ; we shall get second-hand sense IVoni the 
one, and original nonsense from the other. 


ULIIL 

IT is common to say, that a liar will not he believed, 
although he should spealc the truth ; but the converse of 
this proposition is equally true, bur more unfortunate ; that 
a man who lias gained a reputation for ^ crac ity, will not be 
discredited, although be should utter that which is false \ 
but lie that would make use of a reputation for veracity to 
establish a lie, would set fire to the temple of trutli, with a 
faggot stolen from her altar. 


DLIV. 

SOME read to think— these are rare ; some to write, 
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these are common ; and some read to talk, and these form 
the great majority. The first page of an author not imfro- 
quently suffices all the purposes of this latter class, of whom 
it has been said, that they treat books as some do lords; 
they inform themselves of their titles^ and then boast of an 
intimate acquaintance. 


DLV. 

THE two most precious things on this side the grave 
are our reputation and our life. But it is to be lamented 
that the most contemptible whisper may deprive us of the 
one, and the weakest weapon of the other. A wise man, 
therefore, will be more anxious to deserve a fair name than 
to possess it, and this will teach him so to live, as not to be 
afraid to die. 


DLVI. 

HE that places himself neither higher nor lower than 
he ought to do, exercises the truest humility ; and few things 
are more disgusting, than that arrogant affability of the great, 
which only serves to show others the sense they entertaifi of 
their inferiority, since they consider it necessary to stoop so 
low to meet it. A certain prelate, now no more, happened to 
moot, at a large party, his old collegiate acquaintance, the 
celebrated Dr. G., of coursing and classical notoriety. Hav- 
ing oppressed the doctor with a plentiful dose of distressing 
condescension, his lordship, with a familiarity evidently af- 
fected, enquired of the doctor, how long it might be since 
they had last the pleasure of seeing one another ; tlie last 
time I had' the honour of seeing your lordship,’’ said the 
doctor, “ happened to be when you was walking to serve 
your curacy at Trumpington, and I was riding to serve my 
church at Chesterford ; and as the rain happened to be par- 
ticularly heavy, your lordship most graciously condescended 
to mount my servant’s horse, The animal not having been 
used to carry double, was a little unruly, and when your 
lordship dismounted, it was at the expence of no small num- 
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ber of stitches in your small-clothes ; I felt i|dt a little eirh 
barrassed for your lordship, as you had not then an apron to 
cover them, but I remember that you soon sft me at ease, 
by informing me that a sermon, inclij^ing some black thread 
and a needle, were three articles which you never travelled 
without ; on hearing which, I ventured to congratulate your 
lordship on the happy expedient you had hit upon, for giv- 
ing a connected thread to your discourse, and some polish^ 
no less than point to your arguments.*” His lordship was 
never afterwards known to ask an old friend how long it 
was since he had last the pleasure of seeing him. 


DLVII. 

MOST females will forgive a liberty, rather than a 
slight, and if any woman were to hang a man for stealing 
her picture, although it were set in gold, it would be a new 
case in law ; but, if he carried off‘ the setting, and left the 
portrait, I would not answer for his safety, even if Alley 
were his pleader, and a Middlesex jury his peers. The felon 
would be doomed to feel experimentally, the force of two 
lines of the poet, which, on this occasion, I shall unite : 

^ Foemim quid possit^ 

Spretaqtie injuria for mccT* 


DLVIII. 

HABIT will reconcile us to every thing but change, 
and even to change, if it recur not too quickly, Milton, 
therefore, makes his hell an ice-house, as well as an oven, 
and freezes his devils, at one period, but bakes them at an- 
other. The late Sir George Staunton informed me, that he 
had visited a man in India, who had committed a murder, 
and, in order not only to save his life, but what was of much 
more consequence, bis caste, he submitted to the penalty im- 
posed ; this was, that he should sleep for seven years on a 
bedstead, without any mattrass, the whole surface of which 
was studded with {)oints of iron resembling nails, but not so 
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sharp as to penetrate the flesh. Sir George saw him in the 
fifth year of his probation, and his skin was then like the 
hide of a rhinoceros, but more callous ; at that time, how- 
ever, he could sleep comfortably on his bed of thorns^ and 
remarked, that at the expiration of the term of his sentence, 
he should most probably continue that system from choice, 
which he had been obliged to adopt from necessity. 


DLIX. 

THOSE who have a thorough knowledge of the 
human heart, will often produce all the best effects of the 
virtues, by a subtle appeal to the vanities of those with 
whom they have to do ; and can cause the very weaknesses 
of our minds, indirectly to contribute to the furtherance of 
measures, from whose strength the powers of our minds 
\vould perhaps recoil, as unequal and inefficient, A preacher 
in the ncighlK)Ui*hood of Blackfriars, not undeservedly popu- 
lar, had just finished an exhortation strongly recommending 
the liberal support of a certain very meritorious institution. 
The congregation was numerous, and the chapel crowded to 
excess. The discourse being finished, the plate was about 
to be handed round to the respective pews, when the 
preacher made tliis short address to the congregation ; “ from 
the great sympathy I have witnessed in your countenances, 
and the strict attention you have honoured me with, there 
is only one thing I am afraid of ; that some of you may feel 
inclined to give too much ; now it is my duty to inform you, 
that justice though not so pleasant, yet should always he a 
prior virtue to generosity ; therefore, as you will all imme- 
diately he waited upon in your respective pew s, I wish to have 
it thoroughly understood, tliat no persons will think of putting 
any thing into tlie plate, who cannot pay their debts!^ I need 
not add, that this advice produced a most t)verflowing col- 
lection. 


DLX. 

LITTLE errors ought to be paidoned, if committed 
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by those who are great, in things that are greatest. Paley 
once made a false quantity in the church of St. Mary’s ; and 
Bishop Watson most feelingly laments the valuable time»he 
was obliged to squander away, in attending to such minutia. 
Nothing, however, is more disgusting than the triumphant 
Growings of learned dunces, if* by any chance they can fasten 
a slip or peccadillo of this kind, u})on an illustrious name. 
But these spots in the sun, they should remember, will be 
exposed only by those who have made use of the smoky 
glass of envy, or of prejudice ; and it is to be expected that 
these trifles should have great importance attached to them, 
by such men, for they constitute the little intellectual all of 
weak minds, and if they had not them, they would have no- 
thing. But he, that, like Paley, has accurately measured 
living mcn^ may be allowed the privilege of an occasional 
false quantity in dead langiuiges ; and even a false concord 
in wordsj may l>e pardoneil in /titn, who has produced a true, 
concord, between such momentous things as the purest faith, 
and the profoundest reason. 


DLXI. 

NOBILITY is a river that seta with a constant and 
imdeviating current directly into the great Pacific Ocean of 
Time ; but, unlike all other rivert, it is more grand at its 
source^ than at its termination. 


DLXII. 

THE great difficulty in pulpit eloquence is, to give 
the subject all the dignity it so fully deserves, without at- 
taching any importance to ourselves ; some preachers reverse 
the thing ; they give so much importance to themselves, that 
they have none left for the subject. 


DLXIII. 

INGEA'ril’UDE in a supeiior, is very often no- 
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thing more than the refusal of some unreasonable request ; 
and if the patron does too little, it is not unfrequently be- 
cause the dependent expects too much. A certain pope who 
had been raised Irom an obscure situation, to the apostolic 
chair, was immediately waited upon by a deputation sent 
from a small district, in which he had formerly officiated as 
cure ; it seems that he had promised the inhabitants that he 
would do something for them, if it should ever be in his 
power ; and some of them now appeared before him, to re- 
mind him of his promise, and also to request that he would 
fulfil it, by granting them two harvests hi every year I He 
acceded t« this modest request, on condition that they should 
go home immediately, and so adjust the Almanack of their 
own particular district, as to make every year of their Re- 
gister consist of twenty-four calendar months. 


DLXIV. 

THOSl i traitors who know that they have sinned be- 
yond forgiveness, have npt the courage to be true to those 
who, they presume, are perfectly acquainted with the full ex- 
tent of their treachery. It is conjectured that Cromwell 
would have proposed terms of reconciliation to Charles the 
Second, could he but have harboured the hope that he would 
forgive his fathcr'’s blood ; and it was the height of wisdom 
in Cesar, to refuse to be as wise as he might have been, if he 
had not immediately burnt the cabinet of Pompey, which he 
took at Pharsalia. 


DLXV. 

“ NOSCITUR a Soctisf^ is a proverb that does not 
invariably apply ; for men of the highest talent have not al- 
ways culled their familiar .society from minds of a similar 
calibre with their own. ' There are moments of relaxation, 
when they prefer friendship to philosophy, and comfort to 
counsel. Fatigued by confuting the coxcombs, or exhaust- 
ed by coping with the giants of literature, there are moments 
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when the brightest minds prefer the soothings of sympathy 
to all the brilliance of wit, as he that is in need of rejiose, 
selects a bed of feathers, rather than of flints. 


DLXVL 

POLITICS and personalities will give a temporary 
interest to authors, but they must possess something more, 
if they would wish to render that interest permanent. I 
question whether Junius himself had not been long since for- 
gotten, if we could but have ascertained whom to forget ; 
but our reminiscences were kept from slumbering, chiefly 
because it was undetermined xchere they should rest. The 
Letters of Junius * are a splendid monument, an unappro- 

• In my humhle opinion the talents of Junius have l)een overrated ; 
Home Tooke gained a decisive victory over linn ; hut Horne was a 
host, and I have heard one who ktitnv him well, observe, that he was a 
man who felt nothing, and feared lauliinq ; tlie person .dlnded to above, 
also informed me that Horne Tooke on one oc::asion wrote a chaliengc 
to Wilkes, who was then high sfifrijf for the county of Middlesex. 
Wilkes had signalised himself in a most determined afliiir with 3Iartin, 
on account of No. forty-five in the True Briton, and he wr(jte llf>rnc 
Tooke the following laconic reply to the challenge. ** Sia, I do not 
think it my business to cut the throat of every desperado that may be 
tired of his life; but as 1 am at present High Shcrijf for the City of 
London, it may happen that I may shortly have an opportunity of at- 
tending you in my official capacity , in which case I will answer for it, 
that you shall have no ground to complain of iny endeavours to serve 
you." Probably it was about this time that Horne Tooke, on being 
asked by a foreigner of distinction, how much treason an Englishman 
might venture to write, without being hanged, replied, that he could 
not inform him just yet, l>ut that he was trying. But to return to Ju- 
nius, I have always suspected that those letters w’ere written by some 
one who had either afterwards apostatised from the principles they con- 
tain, or who had been induced from mercenary and personal motives, 
to advocate them with so much asperity ; and that they were not avow- 
ed by the writer, merely because such an avowal Would have detracted 
more from his reputation as a man, than it would have added to his 
fame as an author. This supposition has been considerably strengthen- 
ed by a late very conclusive and well reasoned volume, entitled Ju- 
nius identified, published by Messrs. Taylor and Hesscy. 
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priated cenotaph, which, like the pyramids of Egypt, de- 
rives much of its importance from the mystery in which the 
hand that reared it is involved. 


DLXVII. 

NO men deserve the title of infidels, so little as those 
to whom it has been usually applied ; let any of those who 
renounce Christianity, write fairly down in a book, all the 
absurdities that they believe instead of it, and they will 
find that it rccpiires more faith to reject Christianity, than 
to embrace it. 


DLXVIII. 

THE temple of truth is built indeed of stones of 
chrystal, but, in as much as men have been concerned in 
rearing it, it lias been consolidated by a cement compised of 
baser materials. It is deeply to be lamented that truth her- 
self will attract little attention, and less esteem, until it be 
amalgamated with some particular party, jKjrsuasion, or sect ; 
unmixed and unadulterated, it too often proves as unfit for 
currency, as pure gold for circulation. Sir Walter Raleigh 
has observed, tliat he that follows truth too closely, must take 
care that she does not strike out his teeth ; but lie that fol- 
lows truth too closely, has little to fear fw>m truth, but he 
has much to fear from the pretended friends of it He, there, 
fore, that is dead to all the smiles, and to all the frowns of 
the living, alone is ccjual to the hazardous task ol writing a 
history of his own times, worthy of being transmitted to times 
that are to come. 


DLXIX. 

GENIUS, when employed in works whose tendency 
it is to demoralize and to degrade us, should be contemplated 
with abhorrence, rather than with admiration ; such a monu- 
ment of its power may indeed he stamped with immortality, 
but like the Colisseum at Rome, we deplore its magnilicence, 
because we detest the purposes for which it was designed. 
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DLXX. 

ANGUISH of mind has driven thousands to sui« 
cide ; anguish of body, none. This proves that the health 
of the mind is of far more consequence to our happiness 
than the health of the body, although both are deservinj?* of 
much more attention than either of them receive. 


DLXXI. 

INTRIGUES of state, like games of whist, require 
a partner, and in both, success is the joint effect of chance, 
and of skill ; but the former, differ from the latter, in one 
particular — the knaves rule the kings. Count Stackclbcrg 
was sent on a particular embassy by Catharine of Russia, 
into Poland ; on the same occasion, Thurgut was dispatched 
by the Emperor of Gerriiany. Roth these ambassadors were 
strangers to each other. When the morning appointed for 
an audience arrived, T hurgut was ushered into a magnificent 
saloon, where, seeing a dignified looking man seated and at- 
tended by several Polish noblemen, who were stimding most 
respectfully before him, the Gernian ambassador ('J'hurgut) 
concluded it was the king, and addressed him as soch, with 
the accustomed formalities. This dignified looking character 
turned out to be Stackclbcrg, who received the unexpected 
homage with pride and silence. Soon after the king entered 
the presence chamber, and Thurgut, perceiving his mistake, 
retired, much mortified and ashamed. In the evening, it so 
happened, that hotl) these ambassadors were playing cards, 
at the same table with his majesty. Tlic German envoy 
threw down a card, saying, “ The king of clubs! !*” ‘‘ A 
mistake !” said the monarch, “ It is the knave 1*^ Pardon 
me, Sire,’** exclaimed Thurgut, casting a significant glance at 
Stackelberg, ‘‘ this is the second time to-day, I have mistaken 
a knave for a king ! ! !*” Stackelberg, though very prompt at 
rqpartce, bit his lips, and was silent. 


DLXXII. 

AS it is far more difficult to be just, than to be go 
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ncrouSy so also those will often find it a much harder task 
to punish than to pardon, who have both in their poNver. 
There is no one quality of the mind, that requires more re- 
solution, and receives a less reward, than that j)r()spective 
but ultimately merdful severity, which strikes the in- 
dividual, for the good of the community. I'he popular 
voice, — the tears of relatives, — the influence of rank, — tlie 
eloquence of talent, may all conspire to recommend an act 
of clemency, in itself most grateful to the sympathies of Him 
whose high situation has privileged Him to exert it. What 
shall W'e put into the opjx>site scale ? The public good ; but 
it happen that the public themselves have signified 

their willingness to waive this high consideration. Here, 
then, the supreme head of the state is forced upon a trial 
almost too great for humanity; He is called upon to sink 
the feelings of the man, in the firmness of the magistrate, to 
sacrifice the finest sensibilities of the heart, to the sternest 
dictates of the head, and to exhibit an integrity more pure 
than the ice of Zembla, but as repulsive[and as cold. Those 
who can envy a sovereign so painful a prerogative, know 
little of others, and less of themselves. Had Doctor Dodd* 

• Many thinking persons lament that forgery should bo punished with 
death. If we consider forgery as confined to the notes of the Bank of 
England, it has been universally objected to them that they have hither^ 
io been executed in so slovenly a manner, as to liave become tempta- 
tions to the crime. But this circumstance has been attended with ano- 
ther evil not quite so obvious; — it has given ground for a false and 
cruel motle of reasoning ; for it has been argued, that an offence hold- 
ing out such facilities, can onlif be prevented by making the severest 
possible example of the offender ; but surely it would be more humane, 
and much more in the true spirit of legislation, to prevent the crime 
rather by removing those facilities which act as temptations to it, than 
by passing a law for the punishment of it, so severe, that the very pro- 
•ecutors shrink from the task of going the full extent of its enactments, 
by perpetually permitting tht delinquents to plead guilty to the minor 
offence. In the particular case of Dr. Dodd, these observations will 
not fully apply : and the observation of Thurlow to his sovereign was in 
this correct, that all partial exceptions should be scrupulously avoided ; 
I have however heard the late Honourable Daines Barrington give ano- 
ther reason for Dodd's execution . This gentleman also informed me 

R 
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been pardoned, who shall say how many men of simi- 
lar talents that cruel pardon might have fatally ensnared. 
Eloquent as he was, and exemplary as perhaps he would 

that he was present at the attempt to recover Dodd, which would have 
succeeded, if a room had been fixed upon nearer the place of execution, 
as the vital ^park was not entirely extinguished when the measures for 
resuscitation commenced ; but they ultimately failed, owing in the im- 
mense crowd which prevented the arrival of the hearse in proper time. 
A very feasible scheme had also been devised for the Doctor’s escape 
from Newgate. The outline of it, as I have had it from the gentleman 
mentioned above, w'as this ; — There was a certain woman in the lower 
walk of life, who happened to be in features remarkably like the Doc- 
tor. Money >va.s not wanting, and she was engaged to wait upon Dodd 
in Newgate. Mr. Kirby, at that time the governor of the prison, was 
inclined to shew the Doctor every civility compatible with his melan- 
choly situation ; amongst other indulgences, books, paper, pens, and a 
reading desk had been permitted to be brought to him ; and it was not 
unusual for tiie Doctor to be found by his friends, sitting at his reading- 
desk, and dressed in the habiliments of his profession. The woman 
above alluded to, was, in the character of a domestic, in the constant 
habit of coming in and out of the prison, to bring books, paper, linen, 
or other necessaries. Tlie party who had planned the scheme of his 
escape, soon after tlic introduction of this female had been established, 
met together in a room near the prisor), atul requested the woman to 
permit hersu’f to be dressed in the Doctor’s wig, gown, and canonicals ; 
she consented ; ai>d in this disguise the resemblance was so striking, 
that it astonished ail who were in the secret, and would liave deceived 
any who were not She was then founded as to her wiliingnes.s to as- 
sist in the Doctor's esca[)c, if .*>he were well rewarded ; after some con- 
sideration, she assented to play her part in tin* schi rnc, which was sim- 
ply thif, that on a day agreed npor), the Doctors Irons having been pre- 
viously filed, she should exchange dresses, put on the Doctor's gown 
and wig, and occupy his scat at the reading depk ; while the Doctor, 
suddenly metamorphosed into his own fciiiale domestic, was to Iiave 
put a l)onnet On hlrf head, to have taken a bundle under his arm, uiid 
to have walked coolly and quietly out of the prison. It was thought 
that this plan would have been crowned with success, if the Doctor 
himself could have been persuaded to accede unto it ; but he had all 
along buoyed himself up with the hope of a reprieve, and like that ao** 
dent general who disdaiTJcd to owe a victory to a stratagem, so !)either 
would the Doctor be indebted for his life to a triclu The event proved 
that it was unfortunate that he should have hiui so many scruples on 
(kii occasion, and ao few on anoflwr 
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have been, an enlarged view of his case authorises this ir- 
refragable inference ; that the most undeviating rectitude^ and 
the longest life of such a man^ could not have conferred so 
great and so permanent a benefit on society y as that single 
sacrificcy his death. On this memorable occasion, Europe 
saw the greatest monarch she contained, acknowledging a 
sovereigny within his own dominions, greater than himself ; 
a soveieign that triumphed not only over his power, but 
over his pity.— Supremacy of the Laws. 


DLXXIII. 

THE praise of the enviousy is far less creditable than 
tlieir censure ; they praise only that which they can surpass,* 
!)iit that which surpasses them —they censure. 

• sir Joshua Reynolds had as few faults as most men, but jealousy 
is the besetting sin of his profession, and Sir Joshua did not altogether 
t seape the contagion. From some private pique or other, he was too 
apt to take every opportunity of depredating the merits of Wileon, per- 
haps the first landscape painter of his day. On a certain occasion, when 
Some members of the protession were discussing the respective merits 
of their brother artists, Sir Joshua, in the presence of Wilson, more 
pointedly than [)olitely remarked, that Gainsborough was indisputably, 
and beyond all comparison, the first landscape painter of the day ; now 
it will be recollected, that Gainsborough was very far from a contem* 
tible painter of portraits as well ; and Wilson immedkitely followed up 
the remark of Sir Joshua by saving, that whether Gainsborough was 
the first landscape painter or not of the day, yet there was one thing in 
which all present, not excepting Sir Joshua himself, would agree, that 
Gainsborough was the first portrait painter of the day, without any pro- 
bability of a rival. Mere we see two men respectively eminent in the 
ilcpartments of their art, giving an undeserved superiority to a third in 
both ; but a superiority only given to gratify the pique of each, at the 
expence of the feelings of the other. The late Mr. West was perfectly 
free, from this succus loliginis. This freedom from all envy wac 

not lost upon the discriminating head, and benevolent heart of our late 
sovereign. Sir William Beachy having just returned from Windsor, 
where he had eqjoyed an interview with his late majesty, called on 
West in London. He was out, but he drank tea with Mrs, West, and 
took an opportunity of informing her how very high Mr. West stood in 
the good opinion of his sovereign, who had particularly dwelt on Mr, 
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DLXXIV. 

MEN are more readily contented with no Intellectual 
light, than with a little; and wherever they have been 
taught to acquire some knowledge in order to please others, 
they have most generally gone on, to acquire more^ to please 
themselves. So far shalt thou go, but no farther^"'' is 
as inapplicable to wisdom as to the wave. The fruit of the 
tree of knowledge may stand in the garden, undeslred, only 
so long as it be untouched; but the moment it is tasted, all 
prohibition will be vain. The present is an age of encjuiry, 
and truth is the real object of inatiy — the avowed object ol* 
all. But as truth can neither be divided against herself, nor 
rendered destructive of herself, as she courts investiii;ation, 
and solicits enquiry, it follows that her worshippi rs must 
grow with tlie grovTth, strengthen witli tlie strength, and 
improve with the advancement of knowledge. ‘‘ Quietd ne 
movete^ is a sound maxim for a rotten cause. But there is a 
nobler maxim from a higher source, which enjoins us to trij 
all things^ but to hold fast that which is a^^ood. The day is 
past when custom could procure accpneseence, antiquity, re- 
verence, or {xiwer, obedience to error; and, although error, 
and that of the most lx)ld and dangerous kind, has her wor- 
shippers in the very midst of us, yet it is sim|)ly and solely 
because they mistake error for truth. Show them their er- 
ror, and the same jxjwer that would in vain compel them 
now to abjure it, would then as vainly be exerted in compel- 
ling them to adore it. But as notliing is more turbulent and 
unmanageable than a half enlightened |>opulation, it is the 
duty no less than the interest of tliose who have begun to 
teach the people to reason, to sec that they ma that reason 
aright ; for understanding, like happiness, is far more ge- 
nerally diffused than the sequestered scholar would eitlier 

West's entire freedom from jealousy or envy, and who had remarked to 
Sir William, that in the numerouH interviews he had permitted to Mr. 
West, he had never heard him utter a single word detractory or de- 
preciativc of the talents or merits of any one human being whatsoever. 
Mrs. West, on hearing this, replied with somewhat of plain and sectarian 
bluntnrss,— <ro //*ou and do likewiu f 
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concede or imagine. I have often observed this^ in the un- 
educated, that when once another can give them true pre- 
mises, they will then draw tolerably fair conclusions for 
themselves. But as nothing is more mischievous than a man 
that is half intoxicated, so nothing is more dangerous than 
a mind that is half informed. It is this semUscientific descrip- 
tion of intellect, that has organized those bold attacks made, 
and still making upon Christianity. The extent and sale 
of infidel publications is beyond all example and belief. This 
intellectual poison * is circulating through the lowest ramifi- 

• Mr. Bellamy, in a very conclusive performance, the Anfi-tlcist, does 
not attempt to parry the weapon, so much as to disarm the hand that 
wieldi it ; for ho does not explain away the objections that have been 
advanced by the deist, but he labours rather to extirpate them, and to 
sliovv that they have no other root but misconception or mistake. Mr* 
Bellamy’s endeavours have had for their object the manifestation of the 
unimpeachable character and attributes of the great Jehovah, and the 
inviolable purity of the Hebrew text. Every Christian will wish suc- 
cess to such labours, and every Hebrew scholar will examine if they de- 
serve it. I do not pretend or presume to be a competent judge of this 
most important question ; it is well worthy the attention of the 
{)rofouiulest Hebrew scholars in the kingdom. The Rabbi Meldolah, 
whose proficiency in the Hebrew language will give his opinions 
some weight, admitted, in my presence, one very material point, that 
Air. Bellamy had not perverted the signification of the sacred Ketib 
or Hebrew text, as far as he was able to decide. Should this author's 
emaidations /wrw out to he correct, they should be adopted, as no time 
and no authority can consecrate error. Mr. Bellamy has met with pa- 
Uonage in the very highest quarter— a patronage liberal in every sense 
of the word i and as honourable to the patron aa to the author. His 
alterations, I admit, are extremely numerous, important, and conse- 
quential ; but they are supported by a mass of erudition, authority, and 
argument that does indeed demand our most serious attention, and many, 
in common witli myself, will lament that they have drank at the stream 
more freely than at the fountain. Mr. Bellamy contends, that he has not 
altered the signification of a single word in the original Hebrew text ; 
and he defends this position by various citations from numerous other 
passages, wherein he maintains that the same word carries the meaning 
he has given it in his new version hut a meaning very often totally dif- 
ferent from that of the version now in use. And it is worthy of remark, 
that the new signification he would establish, while it rectifies that 
uhich was absurd, and reconciles that which was ontradictory. Is 
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cations of society ; for it is presumed, that if the roots can 
be rendered rotten, the towering tree must ftill. Tlie manu- 
facture is well suited for the market, and the wares to the 
wants. These publications are put forth with a degree of 
flippant vivacity that prevents them from being dull, at the 
same time that they profess to be didactic, while their grand 
and all pervading error lies too deep to be detected by su- 
perficial observers ; for they draw somewhat plausible con- 

borne out by a similar meaning* of the same word in various other 
piissages which he adduces, that are neither absurd nor contradic- 
tory. But, if we would retain the word that he would alter, and 
n|)[)ly it to the passages he has cited, but in the same sense that 
it c.irries in the disputed pafsage in the old version, wliat will then 
he the consequence ? All the passages which before were plain and ra- 
tional, Iwcame unintelligible ; and the passage under consideration, which 
was before absurd or contradictory, will still remain so. The points 
which Mr. Bellamy chiefly labours to establish are the following ; That 
the original Hebrew text is, at this moment, as pure as at the time of 
David : That Christ and his apostlea invaribly quote from the original 
Hebrew : That the original Septuagint, finished under the patronage of 
Ptolemy Philadciphus, about three hundred and fifty years before Christ, 
w'as burnt in the Alexandrian library : That the spurious Septuagint is 
a bad translation ; and, therefore, that all translations from it must par- 
take of its imperfections : That the first Christian churches, about one 
hundred and fifty years after the dispersion of the Jews, had recourse to 
the Greek translation made by Aquila. In confirmation of these posi- 
tions, Mr. Bellamy quotes Michaelis, Buxtorf, Lowth, Kcnnicott, Arch- 
bishops Newcome, Seeker, and Usher, all profound Hebrew scholars, 
the latter of whom affirms, in one of his letters, ** that tfiis spurious 
Septuagint of Aquila continually takes from, adds to, and changes the 
Hebrew text at pleasure ; that the original Septuagint was lost long 
ago ; and that what has ever since gone under that name, is a spurious 
copy, abounding with omissions, additions, and alterations of the He- 
brew text Mr. Bellamy's very arduous undertaking, has excited the 
greatest sensation, both at home and abroad, and he must expect that a 
question involving such high and awful interesU, will be most strictly 
scrutinized. In as much as all his emendations have for their object 
the depriving of the champion of infidelity of all Just ground of cavil 
and olijection, every Christian will sincerely wish him success, until it 
be dearly proved by competent Hebrew scholars, that he has touched 
the ark of God with unhallowed bonds, either by misrepresenting the 
signification, or by violating the purity of the Hebrew text, " Mjwce 
lii isir 
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elusions, from premises; that are false, and they have to do 
with a class ot‘ readers that concede to them the petitio 
principii^^ without oven knowing that it has been asked. It 
would seem that even the writers themselves are not always 
aware of the baseless and hollow ground upon which the 
foundation of their reasoning rests. If indeed their conduct 
did always arise from ignorance, rather than from insince- 
rity, we, as Christians, must feel more inclined to persuade 
than to provoke them, and to hold the torch of truth to 
their minds, rather than the torch of persecution to their bo- 
dies. In the nindecMih century, we would not recommend 
the vindictive ;uid dogmatic spirit of a Calvin, nor the ever- 
bearing and violent temper of a Luther, but that charity 
which is not easily pwvokcd^^ shining 1‘orth in the mild 
and accessible demeanour of an Erasmus, that would convince, 
in order to conciliate, rather lliaii convict, in order to con- 
demn. It is for those who thrive by tlic darkness, to hurl 
their anathemas against the diffusion of light; hut wisdom, 
like a pure and bright conductor, can render harmless the 
brutum falmeii'' of the Vatican. We liail the march of 
intellect, because we know tliat a reason that is cultivated, 
is the best support of a worship tliat is pure. The temple 
of truth, like the indestructible pillar of Sineatoii, is founded 
on a rock ; it triumphs over the tempest, and enlightens 
those very billows that impetuously but iinpotently rush on 
to overwhelm it. 


DLXXV. 

THOSE illustrious men, who, like torches, have con- 
sumed themselves, in order to enlighten others, have often 
lived unrewarded, and died unlaroented. But tlie tongues 
of aftertimes have done them justice in one sense, but in- 
justice in another. They have honoured them with their 
praise, but they have disgraced them with their jiity. They 
pity them forsooth, because tliey missed of present praise, 
and temporal emolument ; things great indeed to the little, 
but little to the great Shall we pity a hero, because, on 
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the day of victory, lie had sacrificed a meal ? And those 
mighty minds, wliom these pigmies presume to commiserate, 
but whom they cannot comprehend, were contending for a 
far nobler prize than any, which those who pity them, could 
either give or withhold. Wisdom was their object, and that 
object they attained ; she was their exceeding great reward!^ 
Let us therefore honour such men, if we can, and emulate 
them, if we dare ; but let us bestow our pity, notion them, 
but on ourselves, who have neither the merit to deserve re- 
nown, nor tlie magnanimity to despise it. 


DLXXVI. 

TO pervert the talents we have improved under the 
tuition of a party, to the destruction of that very party by 
whom they were improved, this is an offence that generous 
and noble minds find it almost as difficult to pardon in others, 
as to commit in themselves. It is true that we are enjoined 
to forgive our enemies, but I remember no text that enforces 
a similar conduct with regard to our jriends. David, we 
may remember, exclaimed, that if it had been his enemy 
who had injured him, he could have borne it, but it was his 
own familiar friend. We looky says he, sweet counsel toge^ 
thery and walked in the house qf God as friends. Therefore 
to employ the powers of our mind, to injure those to whom 
we are mainly indebted for tlic perfection of those powers, is 
an act of ingratitude as monstrous as if Patroclus had at- 
tacked Achilles, in the very armour in which he had invested 
him for the destruction of Hector: 

“ Nm hos quccsitum munus in usus 
It is well known that Mr. Burke on his first debut in life 
improved himself not a little, under the banners and the 
patronage of the opposition ; for which purpose he was a 
constant frequenter of the various debates and disputations 
held at the house of one Jeacocke, a bdkerj but who, not- 
withstanding his situation in life, was gifted with such a vein 
of elocjuence, that he was unanimously constituted perpetual 
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president of the famous disputing society held at the Robin 
Hood, near Temple-Bar. On a certain memorable occasion, 
in the House of Commons, Mr. Burke exclaiming, 1 quit 
the camp^ suddenly left the opposition benches, and going 
over to the treasury side of the house, thundered a violent 
philippic against his former friends and associates. Mr. 
Sheridan concluded a spirited reply to that unlooked-for at- 
tack, nearly in the following words, — ‘‘ That gentleman, to 
use his own expression, has quitted the camp ; but he will 
recollect that he has quitted it as a deserter, and I sincerely 
hope he will never return as a spy. But I, for one,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ cannot sympathise in the astonishment with which 
so flagrant an act of apostacy has electrified the house ; for 
neither I, nor that gentleman, have forgotten from whom he 
has borrowed those weapons which he now uses against us. 
So far, therefore, from being astonished at that gentleman’s 
present tergiversation, I consider it to be not only characteris- 
tic, but consistent ; for it is but natural, that he who on liis 
first starting in life, could commit so gross a blunder as to 
go to the baker's for his eloquence^ should conclude sucli a 
career, by coming to the House of Commons for his bread!^ 


DLXXVII. 

AS there are some sermons that would have been 
sermons upon every thing, if the preachers had only touch- 
ed upon religion in their variety, so there are some men who 
would know a little of every thing, if they did but know a 
little of their awn profession. And yet these men often suc- 
ceed in life ; for, as they are voluble and fluent, upon sub- 
jects that every body understands, the world gives them cre- 
dit for knowledge in their own profession, although it happens 
to be the only thing on which they are totally ignorant. And 
yet, if we chose to be sophistical, we might affirm that it re- 
quires more talent to succeed in a profession that we do not 
understand, than in one that we do ; but the plain truth is, 
that it does not require more talent, but more impudence ; 
And we have but little reason to pride ourselves upon a su<y 
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cess that is indebted much more to the weakness of others, 
than to any strength of our own. 


DLXXVIIL 

EVIDENCE * has often been termed the eye of the 
law, and has been too generally considered to be that which 

• I have said that evidence seldom deceives, or is deceived. In fact 
its very etymology evideo, would seem to indicate a something clearly 
perceived aud ascertained, through the medium of the senses. And 
herein evidence, I must repeat, differs most materially from testimony, 
which, as its derivation also clearly shows us, can be notiiing more than 
the dejwsition of a witness, which (le{>osition may be true or false, ac- 
cortibig to the will of him who testifies. Jlnt no man can will that his 
own mind should receive one impression, while his senses give him an- 
other; But any man may will that his tongue should communicate a 
different impression to the senses of others, from that which he has re- 
ceived from his own. And, hence, it happens that a sagaciouf and pe- 
netrating judge has often g(a a very high kind of moral conviction, 
more satisfactory, perhaps, and conclusive than the unsupported, though 
positive oath of any one individual wdiosoever ; I mean a connected 
chain of circumstance?, all pointing one way, and hading the mind to 
one object ; a chain by which truth has often been pumped up from her 
well, notwithstanding all the efforts of testimony, to keep her at the 
bottom of it. Thus, in the case of Donnellan, who was executed for 
poisoning Sir Theodosius Bough ton, with distilled laurel water, some 
circumstances were elicited that would have weighed more strongly in 
the judgment of reflecting minds, than any positive but single affidavit 
which might have been brought to contradict them. A still that had been 
recently used, was discovered on the premises. Donnellan was sOibad a 
cbjmist, that on being asked for what purposes be had procured tliis 
machine, he replied, that he Imd used it to make lime water ! to kill 
the fleas ; not knowing that lime-water can only be made by saturating 
water with lime, and that a still never was, and never con be applied to 
such a purpose. But, in his library, there happened to be a single 
number of the Philosophical Transactions, and of this tingle number the 
leaves had been cut only in one place, and this place happened to 
contain an account of the mode of making laurebwattr by distillation. 
But the greatest discretion and shrewdness is necessary wherever cir- 
cumstances point one way, and testimony another, since probable false- 
hood will always be more readily accredited than improbable truth ; 
and ft unfortunately happens that there are occasions, where the strong- 
est circumstances have misled, as in that famous case of the murdered 
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regulates the decisions of all courts of justice, that are con- 
ducted with impartiality. But the term evidence, so’ appli- 
ed, is a misnomoi, since, from the very nature of things, 

farmer, recorded by Judire Hale. I liave heard the late Daines Bar- 
rington mention a very extraordinary circumsJtance, of a similar kind, 
that tooK place, if I remember right, at Oxford, but it was prior even 
to his time, and I have forgotten the names of the parties. As the 
story may be new to some of my readers, I shall relate it as nearly as 
my memory serves. A country gentleman was travelling from Berk- 
shire, on horseback, to London ; he had a friend with him, and a ser- 
vant, and they supped at the inn, and ordered beds for the night. At 
supper, liis friend happened to observe to the gentleman, that it would 
be ftdvihtdt)le to start early on the next morning, as it would be dan- 
gerous to go over Hounslow Heath after sunset, as he had so much 
property about him. This conversation was overheard by the landlord, 
who assisted the gentleman's servant in waiting at the table. About 
the middle of the night, the gentleman s companion thought he heard a 
noise in his friend's apartment, but it passed over, and he thought no 
more of it. Some little time afterwards, he was again disturbed by a 
similar noise, when he determined on entering the apartment. He did 
BO, and the first object he saw, was the landlord with a lanthorn in his 
hand, and with a countenance of the greatest consternation, standing 
over the still bleeding, and murdered body of his friend. On a further 
search, it appeared that the gentleman had been robbed of all his pro- 
perty, and a knife was discovered on the bed, which was proved to be 
the property of the landlord. He was tried, condemned, and executed, 
and w'hat was very remarkable, he admitted that he most justly deserv- 
ed to Buffer, although he persisted to the last moment, in his entire in- 
nocence of the crime for which he was condemned. This mysterious 
affair was not explained, until some years afterwards, when the gentle- 
man'i servant, on his death-bed, confessed that Ac was the man who 
had robbed and murdered his master. It would seem that loth the 
landlord and the servant had nearly at the same time made up their 
minds to commit this dreadful deed, but witliout communicating their 
intentions to each other ; and that the one had anticipated the other by 
a few minutes. Tlic consternation visible in tlie countenance of the 
landlord, his confused and embarrassed account of his intrusion into the 
chamber, and of tlie cause that brought him there at such an hour, were 
all natural consequences of that alarm produced by finding a fellow- 
creature whom he had sallied forth at the dead of night to destroy, wel- 
tering in blood, and already murdered to his hands ; and tlie knife had 
involuntarily dropped from his arm, uplifted to strike, but unstrung as 
it were, and paralysed by the terror excited by so unexpected and hor- 
rifying a discoveij. 
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evidence rarely, if ever, either can or does appear in a court 
of justice. We do not mean to quibble about words, nor to 
soHt distinctions where there are no differences. The eve 
of the law, however, happens unfortunately to be composed 
of something' very different from evidence ; for evidence sel- 
dom deceives, nor is itself deceived. But the law is com- 
pelled to make use of an eye that is far more inij>erfect ; an 
eye that sometimes sees t(x) little, and sometimes too much ; 
this eye is tedimomj. If a man comes into a court of justice 
covered with wounds and with bruises, I admit that the 
whole court has evidence before it that the man has been 
l)eaten and mangled; but the (jueslion of law is, by lalioiK 
lias he l>een so beaten or mangled ? and this is matter of 
testimony not of ciulcncc. For evidence is the impression 
made Ujxm a man’s oicn mind, through his ozen senses ; but 
testimony is the impresskm that he may chi/se that his tongue 
should make upon the senses of otliers ; and here we have 
a very serious distinction, not without a difference. Thus, 
for instance, if I see A murdered by B, I am satisfied of tliat 
fact, and this is evidence ; but I may think fit to swear that 
he was murdered by C, anti then the court are bound to be 
satisfied of tJuit fact^ and this is testimony. 


DLXXIX. 

THERE is a spot in Birmingham, where the steam 
power is concentrated on a very large scale, in order to be 
let out in small parts and parcels to those wlio may stand 
in need of it ; and something similar to this may be observed 
of the power of mind in London. It is concentrated and 
brought together here into one focus, so as to be at the 
service of all who may wish to avail themselves of it. And 
Doctor Johnson was not far from the truth, when he observ- 
ed, that he could sit in the smoky corner of Bolt Court, and 
draw a circle round himself, of one mile in diameter, that 
should comprise and embrace more energy, ability, and in- 
tellect, than could be found in the whole island besides. 
The circumstatice of talent of every kind being so accessible. 
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in consequence of its being so contiguous, this it is that de- 
signates London as the real university of England. If we 
wish indeed to collate manuscripts^ we may repair to Ox- 
ford or to Cambridge, but we must come to London* if we 
would collate men. 


DLXXX. 

MEN of enterprising and energetic minds, when 
buried alive in the gloomy walls of a prison, may be con- 
sidered as called uj)on to endure a trial that will put all 
their strength of mind and fortitude to the test, far more 
than all the hazards, the dilemmas, and the broils of the camp, 
the cabinet, or the cabal. I have often considered that the 
cardinal dc Retz was never so great as on one occasion, 
which occurred at the castle of Vincennes. He was shut up 
in that fortress by his implacable enemy Mazarin ;-|* and on 
looking out of his grated window, to fan the burning fever 
of hope delayed, he saw some labourers busy in preparing a 
small plot of ground opposite to his apartment. When the 
person commissioned to attend him, brought in his break- 
fast, he ventured to enquire of him what tliose labourers 

• These observations do not all interfere with some former remarks 
on the state of the labouring classes of the community in the metropo- 
lis ; but the scientific assortment, is of the hi^^heat order, and he that is 
great in London, will not be little any where. 

This same minister had shut up some othtr person in the Bastile 
for a few years, owing to a trijling mistake in his name, lie was at 
last turned out, with as little ceremony as he was clapped in. The mis 
take was explained to him, on his dismissal ; but he received a gentle 
hint to beware of a very dangerous spirit of curiosity wdiich he had 
evinced during his confinement. Not being over anxious again to tres- 
pass on the hospitalities of the Bastile, he ventured to ask what involun- 
tary proof he could have given of this very dangerous spirit of curiosity, 
in order that he might carefully avoid such an offence in future ; he was 
therj gravely told that he had on one occasion made use of these words 
to an attendant : ‘‘ I always thought myself the most insignificant fellow 
upon the face of the earth, and should be most particularly obliged to 
you if you could inform me by what possible means I ever became of 
sufficient consequence to be shut up in this place.** 
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were about whom he saw from his window ; fie replied they 
are preparing the ground for the reception of the seed o/* 
some asparagus^ a vegetable of which we have heard that 
your Excellency is particularly fond. The cardinal received 
this appalling intelligence with a smile. 

DLXXXI. 

SOME ^have wondered how it happens that those 
who have shone so conspicuously at the bar, should have 
been eclipsed in the senate, and that the giants of West- 
minster Hall should have been mere pigmies ♦ at St. Steven's. 
But that a successful forensic pleader should be a poor di- 
plomatic orator, is no more to be wondered at, than that a 
good microscope should make a bad telesco|XJ. The mind 
of the pleader is occupied in scrutinizing minutia?, that of the 
statesman in grasping of magnitudes. The one deals in par- 
ticulars, and the other in generals. The well defined rights 
of individuals are the province of the pleader, but the en- 
larged and undetermined claims of communities are the 
arena of the statesman. Foienaic eloquence may be said to 
lose in comprehension, what it gains in acuteness, as an 
eye so formed as to perceive the motion of the hour hand, 
would be unable to discover the time of the day. We might 
also add, that a mind long hackneyed in anatomizing the 
nice distinctions of words^ must l>e the less equal to grapple 
with the more extended bearings of tilings ; and that he that 
regulates most of his conclusions by precedent, that is past, 
will be somewhat embarrassed, when he has to do with power 
that is present. 


DLXXXII. 

IT has been urged that it is dangerous to enlighten 

• Such men as Dunning and Sir Samuel Romilly, and Lord Erskinc, 
fomi splendid exceptions to this general rule, and only serve to show the 
wonderful elasticity of the powers of the human mind. Wedderburn 
was wot always so successful in the Mouse as in the Hall ; and " Itld 
se jacUt in aulA JSSotus,** was « quotation not unhappily applied. 
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the lower orders, because it is imposssible to enlighten them 
sufficiently ; and that it is far more easy to give them know* 
ledge enough to make them discontented, than wiidom 
enough to make them resigned ; since a smatterer in philo* 
Sophy can sec the evils of life, but it requires an adept in it 
to support them To all such specious reasonings, two incon- 
trovertible axioms might be opposed, that truth and wisdom 
are the firmest friends of virtue, ignorance and falsehood of 
vice. It will, therefore, be as hazardous, as unadviseable 
for any rulers of a nation to undertake to enlighten it, unless 
they themselves are prepared to bring their own example up 
to the standard of their own Instructions, and to take espe- 
cial care that ihkAv practice shall precede ihm precepts ; for 
a people that is enlightened may follow^ but they can no 
longer be led. 


DLXXXIII. 

TRUE greatness is that alone which is allowed to 
be so, by the most great ; and the difficulty of attaining per- 
fection is best understood, only by those who stand nearest 
themselves unto it. For as he that is placed at a great dis- 
tance from an object, is a bad judge of the relative space 
that separates other objects from it, tliat are comparatively 
contiguous unto it, so also those that are a great way off 
from excellence, are equally liable to \ye misled, as to the 
respective advances that those who have nearly reached it, 
have made. The c-ombination of research, of deduction, 
and of design, developing itself at last in the discovery of 
the safety lamp for tlie miner, and muzzling, as it were, in 
a metallic net, as fine as gossamer the most powerful and de- 
structive of the elements, was ai\ effort of mind that can be 
fully appreciated only by those who are thoi’oughly aware 
of tli^ vast difficulty of the end, and of the beautiful sim- 
plicity of the means. Sir Humphry Davy will receive the 
eternal gralifnde of the most ignorant, but the cipk crown 
he has so nobly earned, will be placed upon his head by the 
admiration and tlie suffrages of the most wise. The truly 
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great, indeed, are few in number, and slow to admit supe- 
riority ; but, when once admitted, they do more homage to 
the greatness that overtops them, even than minds that are 
inferior and subordinate. In a former publication, I have 
related that I once went to see an exhibition of a giant ; he 
was particularly tall and well proportioned. I was much in- 
terested by a groupe of children, who were brought into the 
room, and I promised myself much amusement from the ef- 
fect that the entrance of a giant would produce upon them. 
But 1 was disappointed, for this Brobdignag seemed to ex- 
cite a much less sensation than I had anticipated in this 
young coterie of Lilliputians. I took a suhse(|iient opjx)r- 
tunity to express my astonishment on this subject, to the 
giant himself, who informed mei:hat he had invariably made 
the same remark, and that children and j)erson5 of diininn- 
tive stature never expressed half the surprise or gratification 
on seeing him, that was evincod by those who were tall. 
The reason of this puzzled me a little, until at last I began 
to reflect that children and persons of small stature, aw in 
the constant habit of looking up at others, am!, therefore, 
it costs them no trouble to look a little higher at a giant; 
but those who are comparatively tall, in as much as they are 
in the constant habit of looking doicn upon all others, are 
beyond measure astonished, when they meet with one whose 
very superior stature obliges them to look up ; and so it is 
with minds, for the truly great meet their cfjuals rarely, 
their inferiors, constantly, but when they meet with a supe- 
rior, the novelty of such an intellectual phenomenon, serves 
only to increase its brilliance, and to give a more ardent 
adoration to that homage which it commands. 


DLXXXIV. 

NOTHING is so diflicult as the apparent ease of a 
clear and flowing style ; those graces which, from their pre- 
sumed facility, encourage all to attempt an imitation of 
them, are usually the most inimitable. 
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DLXXXV. 

THE inhabitants of all country towns will respec* 
lively inform you, that their own is the most scandalizing 
little spot in the universe ; but the plain fact is, that all 
country towns arc liable to this imputation, but that each in- 
dividual has seen the most of this spirit, in that particular 
one in wliich he hirfiself has most resided ; and just so it is 
with historians; tlicy all descant upon the superlative de- 
pravity of their own particular age ; but the plain fact is, 
that every age has had its depravity ; but historians have 
ndy Iieard and read of the depravity of other ages, but 
tliey have seen and felt that of their own ; 

Seffnius irritant antmos demissa per aureSf 
Quam quce simt oculis mbjecta Jidelibusl'* 


DLXXXVI. 

THERE is an idiosyncrasy * in mindf no less than 
in body, for some individuals have a peculiar constitution 
both of head and heart, that sets all analogy, and all calcu- 
lation at defiance. There is an occult disturbin enforce within 
them, that designates them as unclassed anomalies and hy- 
brids ; they form the ‘‘ corps particulicf^ of exceptions to 
all general rules, being at times full as unlike to themselves, 
as to others. No maxim, therefore, aphorism or apothegm 
can be so propounded, as to suit all descriptions and classes 
of men ; and the moralist can advance such propositions 
only as will be found to be generally true, for none are so 
universally ; those, therefore, that arc inclined' to cavil, 
uiight object to the clearest truisms, for that all men must 
die;^ or, that oil men must be bornf" are affirmations not 
wholly witliout their exceptions. Rochcfaucault has written 
one maxim, which, in my humble opinion, is worth all the 

* I request all candid readers to accept of the above Reflections as 
^ general apology for all apparent deviations from correct remark in 
^his work, until they have fully considered whether my general rule be 

*^01 right, although, in some cases, the exceptions to it may be numer- 
ous. 
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rest tliat lie has given us; he says, that, hypocrisy is the 
homage iJiat vice pays to virtue but even this tine maxim 
is not universally true ; on the contrary, its very reverse 
sometimes has liappencd ; for there are instances where, to 
please a profligate superior, men have affected some vices to 
which they were not inclined, and thus have made their hy- 
pocrisy an homage paid by virtue to vice: 


DLXXXVII. 

THERE is no chasm in the operations of nature; 
the mineral world joins the vegetable, the vegetable the ani- 
mal, and the animal tlic intellectual, by mutual but al- 
most imperceptible gradations. The adaptations that each 
system makes to its neighbour are reciprocal, the highest 
parts of the lower, ascending a little out of their oi*der, to fllb 
the receding parts of that which is higher, until the whole 
universe, like the maps that are made of it, for the amuse- 
ment of children, becomes one well arranged and connected 
whole, dove-tailed as it were, and compacted together, by the 
advancement of some parts, and the retrocession of others. 
But although each system appears to be assimilated, yet is 
each essentially distinct ; producing, as their whole, the 
grand discordant harmony of things. Man is that cotnpountl 
Being, created to fill that wide hiatus, that niust otherw ise have 
remained unoccupied, betw een the natural world, and the spi- 
ritual ; and He sympathises with the one in his death, and 
will be associated with the other by his resurrccti(on. Witli- 
out another state, it would be utterly imix)ssll)le for Him to 
explain the difficulties of this : |X)sscssing ea^lh, but cicstined 
f9r Heaven, He forms the link between two orders of being, 
and partakes much of the grossness of tlieone,aiKlsoipewhatof 
thcrefincment of the other. Reason*, like the magnetic influence 

• No sound philosopher will confound instinct with reason, because 
an ouran outang has used a walking stick, or a trained elephant a lever. 
Reason imparts powers that are progressive, iuul that, in many cases, 
without any assigiiabic limit ; instinct only measures out faculties that 
arrif e at a certain point, and then invariably stand still. Five thousand 
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imparted to iron, gives to matter properties and powers which 
}t possessed not before, but without extending its bulk, aug- 
menting its weight, or altering its organization; like that to 
wliich I liave compared it, it is visible only by its effects, and 
perceptible only by its operations. Reason, superadded to 
man, gives him peculiar and cliaractcristic views, responsibili- 
ties, and destinations, exalting him above all existences that 
are visihli', hut wliieh perisli, and associating Him with tliose 
that are invisible, hut wliich remain. Reason is tiiat Ho- 
meric, and golden cliain descending from the throne of 
(lod even unto man, uniting Heaven with Earth, and Earth 
with Heaven. Eor all is connected, and without a chasm; 
from an angel to an atom, all is proportion, liannonv, and 
strength. Ihit here we stop ; 'There is an awful gulf, that 
must be liir eve r impassable, infiifite, and insiiniioimUible; 
'llic di.stancc hcluccn iJic created^ and the Creator : and this 
order of things is as fit as it is necessary ; it enables the Su- 
preme^ to exalt without limit, to reward without exhaustion, 

yinrs tiavc addeil no irnproveinent to tlic Iiiv'c of the bee, nor to the 
hou>e of the heaver; hut look at the hahitatious and the achievements 
of nujj ; ol)serve retltfction, experience, judgment, at one time enabling 
the head to y'ave tlic hand, at another dictating a wise and prospective 
Ot'couomy, exemplified in ll>e most lavish expemliture of means, but 
to l)e repaid with tlie most usurious interest, by the final accomplishinent 
of ends. We might also add another distinction peculiar, 1 conceive, to 
reason : the deliberate choice of a small present evil to obtain a greater du^ 
taut good : he, that on all necessary occasions can act upon this single 
[irinciple, is as superior to other men, as other men to the brutes. And 
as the exercise of this principle is the perfection of reason, it happens also, 
as miglit liave been anticipated, to form the cliief task assigned to us by 
religion, and this task is in great measure accomplished from the mo- 
ment our lives exhibit a practical assent to one eternal and immutable 
truth, a^Btrop an. The necessary and Jlncl connection between happiness anU 
TirtuCy and misery and vice. 

• The ttiuient sculptors and painters always designated their Jupiter 
with an aspect of placid and tranquil m^esty, but with an attitude 
slightly bending and inclining forwards, as in the act of looking down 
upon the whole created universe of things. This circumstance perhaps 
«uggij8ted to Milton those noble lines : — 

^ Now had the Almighty Father, from above. 
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without a possibility of endangering the safety of his throne 
by rivalry, or tarnishing its lustre, by approximation. 


DLXXXVII. 

I'lIMl'i is tile most undefinable yet paradoxical of 
things ; the past is gone, the future is not come, and the pre- 
sent becomes the past, even while we attempt to define it, and 
like the flash of the lightning, at once exists and expires. — 
Time is the measurer of all things, but is itself immea- 
surable, and the grand discloser of all things, but is itself 
undisclosed. Like space, it is incomprehensible, because 
it has no limit, and it would be still more so, if it 
liad It is more obscure in its source than the Nile, and 

From the bright Empyrean where he hits 
High throned, above all height, cest down his eye, 

His own works, and man's works at once to view.'’ 

If we iitaiid in the middle of a dark vista, but with a luminous ob- 
ject dt one end of it, and none at the other, the former will appear to 
be short, and the latter long. And so perhaps it is with time ; if we 
look back upon time that is past, we naturally fix our attention upon 
some event with the circumstances of which we are acquainted, because 
they have happened, and this is that luminous object which apparently 
shortens one end of the vista ; but if we look forward into time that is 
to come, we have no luminous object on which to fix our attention, but 
all is uncertainty, conjecture, and darkness. As to time without aii end, 
and space w ithout a limit, these are two things that finite beings cannot 
clearly comprehend. But if we examine moreminutelyinto the operations 
of our own minds, we shall find that there are two things much more 
incnmprehcnfthlej and these are time that has an end, and space that has 
a limit. For whatever limits these two things, must he itself unlimit- 
ed, and I am at a loss to conceive where it can exist, but in space and 
in time. But this involves a contradiction, for that which limits, cannot 
be contained in that which is limited. We know that in the awful name 
of Jehovah, the Hebrews combined the past, the present, and the future, 
and St. John ir obliged to make use of a periphrafis, by the expressions 
of 0 uft Kcti 0 fjy, y,ou 6 fVho is, and was, and is to come ; and 

Sir Isaac Newton conriders infinity of space on the one hand, and eter- 
nity of duration on the other, to be the grand sensorium of the Deity : it 
is indeed a sphere that alone is worthy of Him who directs all the move- 
ments of nature, and who is determined by his own unalterable perfec- 
tions, eventually to produce the highest happiness, by the best meaur ; 
eummamfeliciiattvt, oplimis modis. 
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in its termination than the Niger; and advances like 
the slowest tide, but retreats like the swiftest torrent. It 
gives wings of lightning to pleasure, but feet of lead to pain, 
and lends expectation a curb, but enjoyment a spur. It 
robs Beauty of her charms, to bestow them on her picture, 
and builds a monument to merit, but denies it a house ; it 
is the transient and deceitful flatterer of falsehood, but the 
tried and final friend of truth, 'rime is the most subtle yet 
the most insatiable of depredators, and by appearing to take 
nothing, is permitted to take all, nor can it be satisfied, until 
it has stolen the world from us, and us from tlie world. It 
constantly flies, yet overcomes all things by flight, and altliough 
it is the present ally, it will be the future conqueror of death. 
Time, the ciadle of hope, but the grave of ambition, is the 
eterii corrector of fools, but the salutary counsellor of the 
wise, bringing all they dread to the one, and all they desire to 
the other ; but like Cassandra, it w^arns us with a voice that 
even the sagest discredit too long, and the silliest believe too 
late. Wisdom walks before it, opportunity with it, and re- 
pentance behind it; lie that has made it his friend, will have 
little to fear from his enemies, but he that has made it his 
enemy, will have little to hope from his friends. 



NOTES, &c. &c. 



Article 10. 

Thebe were two tyrants of thi.s name, the Jast of whom ruled with 
such tyranny, that his people grew weary of his i,mvenanent. He, hear- 
ing that an old woman prayed for his life, asked her wdiy she did so; she 
answered, I have seen the death of several tyrants, and the successor 
was always worse than the former, then earnest thou, worse than 
all the rest ; and if thou wert gone, I fear what would become of us, if 
we should have a worse stili." 


Article 107. 

That the wicked prosper in the world, that they come into no mis- 
fortune like other folk, neither are they plagued like other men, is a 
doctrine that divines should not broach too frequently in the present 
day. For there are some so completely absorbed in present thin^>;s, that 
they would gladly subscribe to that blind and blasphemous wi.sh of the 
marshal and duke of Biroii, who, on hearing an ecclesiastic observe, 
that those whom God had forsaken, and deserted as incorrigible, were 
permitted their full swing of worldly pleasures, the gratification of all 
their passions, and a long life of sensuality, affluence, and indulgence, 
immediately replied, That he should be most happy to be so forsaken.*' 


Article 1S8. 

I AM not SO hardy as to aflBrtn, that the French rerolution produced 
little, in the absolute sense of the word. I mean that it produced little 
if compared with the expectations of mankind, and the probabilities that 
its first dcvelopement afforded of its final establishment. The papal 
power, the dynasty of the Bourbons, the freedom of the press, and puri- 
ty of representation, are resolving themselves very much into the “ sUitu 
quo ante bellum*' It is far from improbable that the results of a '' refor- 
mation’ now going on in Spain, with an aspect far less assumirjg than the 
late revolution in France, will be more beneficial both to the present 
and future times than that gigantic event, which destroyed so much, 
but which repaired so little, and which began in civil anarchy, but end- 
ed in military despotism. 
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Article 352 . 

Andrew C.^salpiiinus, chief physician to pope Clement the 8th. 
published a book at Pisa on the 1st of June 15G9, intitlcd, Questionum 
Peripatcticarum, Libri V., in which there is this passage, which evi- 
dently shows that he was thoroughly acquainted with the circulation of 
the blood : Idcirco Pulmo per venam arteriis similem, ex dextro 

eordio vontriculo, fervidum hauriens sanguineni, eiimque per anastamo- 
sini arteriic veriali reddens, qua in sinistrum cordis ventriculum tendit, 
transmisso interim acre frigido per asperje artcrise canales, qui juxta ar 
teriam venalcm protenduntur, non tamen osculis communicantes, ut 
putavit Galenus, solo tactii teinperat. Huic sanguinis circulationi ex 
dextro cordis ventriculo, per pulmones, in sinistrum ejusdem ventricu- 
lum, optime respondent ca quee ex dissectione apparent. Nam duo sunt 
vasa in dextnuu ventriculum desinentia, duoetiam in sinistrum. Du- 
oruin autem, unum intromittit tantuin, alterum educit, mernbranis eo 
ingenio compositis.’" Aa I have a remark on inoculation in the article 
to which this note refers, I shall quote an ingenious writer, who says. 

When it was observed that the inoculation produced fewer pustules 
and did not disfigure the countenance like the natural small pox, the 
practice was immediately adopted in those countries, where the beauty 
of the females constituted an important source of wealth ; as for exam- 
ple in Georgia, and Circassia. The Indiana and the Chinese,” says 
the same writer, have practised inoculation for many ages, in all the 
empire of the Burmahs, in the island of Ceylon, in Siam, and in Cam- 
bodia.” 


Anidc 576 . 

Bubkk was one of the most splendid specimen.s of Irish talent; but 
his imagination too often ran away with ins judgment, and his interest 
with both 
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Note .— Figures refer not to the Page, but to the Articles, 


Academical honours useful, when, 
80. 

Adversity and Prosperity both 
temptations, 19. 

Advice, 190. To Projectors, 31 1>. 

Agreement dangerous, when, 376. 

Agriculture, the safest source of 
wealth, "270. 

Alexander makes a distinction not 
without a difference, 467. 

Ambition. Its Evils, 37. Bears no 
rival passion, 148. 

Analogy powerful, when, 328. 

Anger and Confidence, 35. Like 
wine 240 

Anticipation.s foolish, when, 81. 

Antithesis, its relation to wit, 340. 

Antiquity, the Alma Mater of pe- 
dants, 368. 

Animals, two very important ones, 
488. 

Ancients compared with the mo- 
dems, 490 

Apprentice Boy, 498. 

Apostacy, good excuse for it, 157. 

Arbitration, 418. 

Atheism, its absurdities, 59. 

Augustus, his cHift, 452. 

Authority of great names, 2. 

Avarice, why it increases with age, 
24. 

Battles, not decisive of what, 2^t4. 

Beauty jH^rfect, when, 230. 

Benefits sometimes refined revenge, 
152. 

Bible and Sword, 38. 

Bigotry, 5. 

Bilis drawn on futurity, 395. 

Bodies more difficult to make up 
than minds, 405. 

Books, 128. 

Bravery of cowards, what, 263. 

Bri tails her rcfources a mystery to| 
Napoleon, 50 f. i 

Britiili Constitution, 528. 


Caution, a cunning one, 550. 
Celebrity, short road to it, 86. 
Characters oddly contradictory, 60. 
Church s'chisms in it to be lumeiit- 
ed, 485. 

Classification, 297. 

Coat, shabby one, what few can af- 
ford to wear, 210. 

Code, civil, not likelv to be mended, 

141. 

Commentators, 153. 

Common sense right without rules, 
48. 

Contemporaneous applause, 6. 
Constitution of mind, what fittest 
for a great man, 63. 

Conceit difTers from confidence, 75. 
Constellation of great men, 225. 
Conversation, a concert of mind, 407. 
Conversion slow in India, IS'2. 
Country towns all alike, in what, 
585. 

Cowardit'c most incorrigible, when, 

44. 

Coxcombs seldom alone, 77. 
Courtiers abusetl but courted, 231 
Cromwell, his narrow escape, 412. 
Cunning differs from skill, 7 1. 

Curse, a blessing in disguise, 67. 
Dairo of Japan, 44.3. 

Death terrible in what, 419. 

Debts give consequence, 166 
Defeat politic, when, 129. 

Defendit numerus an unsafe rule, 3 i. 
Demagogues despotic, 392. 
Destruction proceeds geonieirieally 
preservation arithmetically, 352. 
Devil laughs, at whom, 484. 
Different reports of travellers, why, 
261. 

Dilemma an awkward one, 351. 
Dissimulation pardonable, when 
136. 

Di.sinlcrestetl gift.s, what, 6.7. 
Dis(mte.s l>egiii at the wrung end, 
306 . 
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Dogmatism not confined to scho- 
lars, 169. 

Doubt, a vestibule, 251. 

Doubt, a serious one, 324. 

Drafts drawn by genius on posteri- 
ty always paid, 36. 

Drt-anis prove nothing but the cre- 
dulity of mankind, 446. 

Duels' the fault of seconds as often 
as of principals, .58. 

Ease in style not easy, 584. 

K<’centricity, 16. 

Efl'orts profusely rewarded, xvhen, 
416. 

Egotism awkward, 104. 

FJofjuence true, hits hearts as well 
as Jjeads, 26H. 

Elizabeth, Queen, her life preserv- 
eil, how, 503. 

Enuilation, a spur not of gold, 212 

Efinui, its empire, 259. 

Enthusiasm, 17. 

Envy, 310. 

Envious, their censure does us cre- 
dit, 573. 

Error differs from ignorance, 1. 

Error, one that all commit and all 
abuse, 502. 

Errors, little ones to be pardoned, 
when, 560. 

Estate, a very largo one, and pays 
no tax, what, 85. 

Events, how construed by enthusi- 
asts, 167. 

Evils remediless, two, 55. 

Evideuce S(Kh>m, if ever, a{)pears 
iu a court of justice, 578. 

Experience, when cheapest, .33. 

Falsehood, like a perspective, 241. 

Falstaff, his soldiers feared but one 
tiling, 290. 

Fame, an undertaker, .527. 

Fanatics always inexorable, 222. 

Fashion, 5 1-7. 

Female improvement, 137. 

Fear debilitates, 386. 

Fine houses, finest when, 30. 

Flattery adroit, when, 83. 

Fools formidable, why, 266. 

Fortune not blind, why, 79. 

Forbidden things, 14. 

Franklin, Doctor, 404. 

Friends more diHicuIi to forgive 
than enemies, .576. 

Friendship’s politic, when, .390. 


Gamester doubly ruined, how, 200. 
Glory, road to it, arduous, 68. 
Glory of the Christian, J49. 

God on the side of virtue, 154. 

God will excuse our prayers, when, 
149. 

Good unalloyed, a rare thing, 7. 
Governments give national charac- 
ter, not climates, 335. 

Great men like comets, 252, 

Great men, where deceived, 132. 
Greatness best appreciated by the 
greatest, 583. 

Habit, 558. 

Half measures, 174. 

Happiness, 447. 

Hatred differs from pity, in what, 
478. 

Head, the scat of contentment, 163. 
Head of a party, 22. 

Heaven, the road to it too narrow 
fur wheels, 178. 

Hesitation, a weakness, 401. 
Honour differs from virtue, 26. 
Hope, 108. 

Horace, a sycophaniic s-Uyrist, 413. 
Humat) expletives, 89 
Humility, 556. 

Hunter, John, 473. 

Hurry differs frotii dispatch, 74. 
Hypocrites, ll — 29. 

Hypocrisy, 143. 

of vice, 271. 

Hypocliondriacs die daily, 238. 
Idiosyncrasy exists in mind as well 
as ill body, 586. 

Idleness expensive, why, 70. 
Ignorance, 1. 

Imitators of princes numerous, 199. 
Infidels believe more than believers, 
567 

Ingratitude, 563. 

Inequalities of life real thingf, 8 
Intrigues of state, 571. 

Injuries seldom pardoned, when, 

43. 

wdtli impunity, 51. 

Inventors or perfectors, which most 
meritorious, 142. 

Ism, words ending in it, 451. 
.lealousy, why so insupportable, 
163. 

■ ■■■— a liard tat k-m aster, 47. 
Jesuits mix in their generation, 492 
Khan of Tartary, 143. 
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Kings, their highest wisdom, what,^ 
57. 

Kin;; of England interested in pre- 
serving the freedom of the press, 
100 . 

Kings, their noblest ambition, what, 
^i09. 

, living ones, more flattered, 

but less praised than they de- 
serv'e, 545. 

Knowltxlge, 50. How attained, 
213. I he clearest the most 
pim[)le, 1H7. 

Labour, a good, 67. 

Law and equity, 381. 

I-a\vs and arms, 162. 

Learned blimders, 403. 

I.c tters, laboured ones, 125. 

Life a theatre, 18. 

, its ills how to bear them, 95. 

Logic, 302, 548. 

Loudon audience, 309. 

Love without jealousy, 94. 

• of power, 156. 

Magnanimity in a cottage, 90. 

Man a paradox, 40 S. A link, 587. 

Many men neither bad nor good, 
why, S2. 

Mail both .social and selfih, 327, 

Martyrdom, proves what, 410. 

Matrimony, 532. 

Martyrs, modern, scarce, 201. 

Mathematics, 336. 

Men every where the same, 91, 
Have two eyes, but one tongue, 
112 . 


Nations alway3 as free as they de- 
serve, 109, 

Nature works with few tools, 223. 

no chasm in her operations, 

587. 

Neutrality no favourite with Pro- 
vidence, 366. 

Nothing should excite murmurs, 
155. 

Opinions, when they may be chang- 
ed without suspicion, 102. 

Opponents best answered, how, 
119. 

Opportunities often overlooked, 46. 

Orators, pleaders seldom good ones, 
5S1. 

Passions compared to pendulums, 
497. 

Patriots, modern, 176. 

Pedantry wrong by rules, 48. 

Persecutors often hypocrites, 206. 

People, remarks on enlightening, 
494. 

Philip, King, 505. 

Philosophy a jack of all trades, 205. 

Physiognomists, pickpockets the 
best, 137. 

Physic most despi.sed by physicians, 
338. 

Pitt, William, a neat maiuDUvre of 
bis, Ill- 

Plans best executed, when, 61. 

Plagiarism, 546. 

Politic knave, 10. 

Poet.s, seldom original, 198. 

Poor Jaw.*!, 529. 


Means, great, seldom combined- 
with great nica.snres, 186. | 

Memory the frietid of wit, 293. I 

Measures, if unpopular, how to 
carry them, 415. 

Metals, two omnipotent, where, 
3.39. 

Metaphysics promise much, per- 
form little, 342. 

Mind, its existence proved by doubt- 
ing it, 349. 

Miracle, tlie greatest, 300 

Mistake, a royal one, 88. 

Mistaken coijsciou«ncs.s, 402. 

Money well laid out, 275. 

Motives differ often (rorn pretexts, 
97. 


Posthumous charity, 341. 

Politics and personalities, 566. 
Powerful friemis may be loo pow’- 
erful to serve us, 535. 

Prayer, a good one, 194. 

Profession abused with safety, 
when, 53 

Property, the only real, 52. 

Pride paradoxical, 207. Miscalcu- 
i lates, 150. 

Private vices public benefits, false, 
350 : 

Prating coxcombs, 373. 

Pn)digality, the rarest, 445. 

Pulpit eloquence, 64. 

Public events, their moral, 31. 
Pursuit, there i.s but one that all 


Mystery magnifies, 359 can follow, 49. 

Name iiijitciaturc. 2f)7. Quacks, literary ones, 552. 
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Quack, when preferable to a physi- 

cian, 323. 

Query, an important one, 388, 
Headers, three classes, 554. 
lleform, a paradox, 113. 

Reformers, modern, their difficul- 
ties, 27. 

Religion, one thing that men will 
not do for it, 25. 

Repartee, perfect, 144. 

Reputation established, how, 218. 
Repentance repented of, when, 305. 
Restorations disappoint the loyal, 
393. 

Revenge has no sex, 197 
Riches more easily concealed than 
poverty, 233. 

Rome pontifical, 175. 

Safety, if built on revenge, not 
safe, 45. 

Sceptics, 177. 

Scotchmen good gardeners, 67. 
Secrecy of design, 32. 

Secrets, who fondest of them, 40. 
Self-love ashamed of her own name, 

134. 

Self-importance, a cure for it, 506. 
Sensibility, 106. 

Sight, an uncommon one, 506. 
Singular, how to he so, 460. 

Skull, the advantages of a thick 
one, 549. 

Slight condescensions, 11. 

Society semicivilized most hospita- 
ble, 543. 

Softness of demeanour suspicious, 

121 . 

Sorrow for sin, efTectual, when, 317. 
Statesmen not to be envied, 73. 


Talent not always successful, 93 

Talent, histrionic, overpaid, 309. 

Talent compared to treason, 295. 

Telescopes may he more dangerous 
than cannon, 247. 

Testimony fiiflers most materially 
from evidence, 578. 

Theory fine hut not firm, 116, 

Thiiigs, three that never stand still, 
457. 

Threats, the loudest the most harm- 
less, 255. 

Time a paradox, 587. 

Torture perverts the order of things, 
512. 

Travelling, 41. 

Trifles no trifles, 455. 

Truth powerful, even if defeated, 450 

Turnspits, Loudon ones, on two 
legs, 526. 

Two kinds of men succeed as pub- 
lic characters, 42. 

University, London, the largest, 57P. 

Value, its criterion, 353. 

Vice suicidal, 192. Has more mar- 
tyrs than virtue, 391. 

Villains, had calculators, 131. 

Virtue without tale<it, 21. 

War, its evils, 15. A polit^al 
dram, 235. A loosing game, 534. 

What and who, their difference, 9, 

Wit captivates, why, 7 1. Not diffi- 
cult in comedy, 72. 

Wits, their jealousy, 81. 

Women, whose approbation they 
prefer, 62. To be flattered, how, 
220. Have no medium, 178. In- 
exorable, when, 557. 

Voutli, its excesses, what, 76. 
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